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TO THE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE 

LORD-MAYOR 

AND 

Court of Aldermen 

Of the City of LO ND 0 N. 

My Lord, and Gentlemek,' 

T HE following Sheets being de- 
figned for the Information of fuch. 
as are entrufted with the Care and 
Settlement of Youth, in a Point of theutmoft 
Importance to Society in general, and the 
City of London in particular, I take the Li¬ 
berty to place them under Your Proteflion, 
as being (in Your Capacity of Magiftrates) 
the molt interefted in the Subje&s treated of, 
and thepropereft Judges how far I have 
executed the-Defign with Judgment. 

I am fenfible that amidft fuch an infinite 
Variety of Matter, there mvift a Number 

A ? . ef 
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of Errors occur ; for which I hope I may, 
plead fome Excufe, confidertng that thePlan 
is entirely new, and very tew Helps to be 
met with in many Cafes I have been obliged 
to treat of; but though I may be miftaken 
in fome Circumftances relating to particular 
Trades, yet 1 hope the general Principles I 
have laid down are fufficient tQ anfwer the 
End propofed, viz. to afford fuch Helps to 
the Guardians and Parents of Youth as might 
enable them, from a general Knowledge of 
the Trades of London, and the particular 
Genius of their Child, to chufe an Employ¬ 
ment fuitable to his Strength and Judgment, 
and their own Circumftances. If I have fuc- 
ceeded fo far as to contribute any thing to fo 
good a Defign, I fhall think my Time in 
compofing thefe Sheets well employed ; and 
flatter myfelf to have, in that Cafe, the Ap¬ 
probation' of Your Lordship and the Ho¬ 
nourable the Court qf Aldermen j which 
is the higheft Ambition of, 

Mj h Q R d, and Gentlemen, 
Xour Mofi Humble 

London, And Obedient Servant^ 

Sept. 20, > 

J747- ' 

R* CAMPBELL* 
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3 'Advice to Parentsl 

have given a wretched Being : Pride, Avarice, 
or Whim are the chief Counfellors of moft Fa¬ 
thers, when they are deliberating the moft ferious. 
Concern in Life, the Settlement of their Children 
ifc the World. 

The tom* The Genius, the Natural Talent, or fo much 
mon Foibles as the Conftitution of Youth are feldom or never 
of Patents, confulted ; but a Trade is pick'd out for him by 
the fame Means that a Name was given him at 
Baptifm, not that he has an Inclination to that 
particular Profeflion more than any other, or 
, nas difcover’d any Genius or Abilities that prog* 

nofticate his making any Proficiency in this cho- 
fen Trade, but merely becaufe it adminifters to 
the Pride, is fubfervient to fome covetous Notion, 
or gratifies the Caprice of his fond Mother or 
doating Father: For thefe Reafons (and generally 
fpeaking no better) the Child is bound, that is, 
chain'd to a Trade, to which Nature never de¬ 
sign'd him, and for which he has na one neceftary 
The tmbap- Qualification ; theYouth lingers out a tedious feven 
fy Confe - Years Slavery, in one continued Series of Uneafi- 
fuencts to nefs and Dncontent 5 the more he advances in 
the ChiU Years, the more fcnfible he becomes of his Mrfery; 

and all the Knowledge he hat acquir’d, when he 
comes out of his Time, amounts only to this, 
that he has been for fo long perverting the Order 
of Nature, endeavouring to learn what it is impof- 
fible he fhould comprehend, and that he has ferv’d 
feven Years to become in the end an experienced 
Bungler. 

It is owing to this Folly, this prevailing Foibje 
of Parents, that almoft all Men feem in Mafque- 
radc ; they are afting Parts upon the Stage of Life, 
which have no Connexion with their real natural 
Its tjfeSs Charaflers: It is that which furnifhes the Pulpit 
upon the with Coblers inftead of Divines, makes Mecha- 
nics. Poets, and Poets Mechanics* fills our Se¬ 
nates 
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Advice to Parents. 

ttates with Fox-hunters and Plough-meri, oiiir 
Army with Petit Maitres , and our Navy with 
fpruce Mercers, when perhaps the Royal- Exchange * 

Smith field, and Horn-Fair abound with States¬ 
men, good Generals, and honeft Admirals. Thus 
Nature is inverted in every Corner of this Metro¬ 
polis, and moft Men aft a Part on the Stage of 
Life in a Charafter which Nature had no Hand in 
forming. It is the Creature of Choice, of Whim, 
or the Reful t of our Mother’s natural Longing: It 
is (he has marked us with fome preternatural Fan¬ 
cy of her own, and rooted in us a Habit for Life* 
that mull render us not only ridiculous but mifer- 
able. 

I have fix’d upon Pride, as the firft as well as pride the 
the moft general Source of this predominant Evil \ Jirfi Source 
Pride and Ambition were the primary Vices that of this 
took pofTefiion of the Breafts of our firft Parents, Ewih 
-and contain’d in "them the Roots and Seeds of all 
other Evils. Without Pride, Mankind had ftill 
been happy, had enjoy’d Felicity without Bounds* 
and Life without End : But fince that Fiend ob¬ 
tain’d an Empire in the Heart, Human Nature 
has degenerated; Evils have multiplied fafter than 
the Species, and the fmall Number of the Days of 
Man are only diftinguifh’d from one another by 
thc/lopftant Succeflion of Woe and Mifery. The 
Evils that flow from the Depravity of our Natures 
are many and various ; our conftitutional Misfor¬ 
tunes are numerous; yet thofe which attend us by 
our own Folly, or that of thofe who have the Care 
of conducting us into Life, are more in Number 
than all the reft ; and the greateft, if not all of 
them, are owing to the Pride or Folly of Parents in 
the Article of .their Children’s Education. 

But in order to trace this Misfortune to its 
Source, let us examine the Procefs of its afting 
an the Mind $ fince the Difeafe being once difco- 
B 2 ver’d. 
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'Advice to Parents. 

ver’d, we may hope with greater Succefs to appfy 
A’n Ajfic - a Remedy. The lefler Gentry, or more fubftan- 
tion to a tial Tradefmen, think it a Difhonour to put their 
genteel Children to any Branch of Bufinefs, that is not 
V'/fi*** term ^ a genteel Trade, or that has not fome- 
fi*ft fruits thing in it fuitable to their Notions of Gran¬ 
ny * rtn : deur: They never ftudy whether their Child has 
ta nde . Qji a iif; ca ||i ons neceffary for this genteel Bufi- 

nefs; but are refolv’d to cram a Trade down his 
Throat, where he muft ftarve in a gentleman-like 
Manner. 

This Species of Pride runs through all Ranks 
of Life, affe&s the Mechanic as well as Gentle¬ 
man, and renders their Offspring equally mifer- 
able : The meaneftTradefman has a Notion of this 
genteel Diftindtion, and affedfs to raife his Fami¬ 
ly out of its original Obfcurity,. by fixing his Chil¬ 
dren fome Degrees higher than the vulgar Occu¬ 
pation in which he liv’d himfelf. This Am¬ 
bition of working ourfelves out ef the Drofs of 
Mankind, under proper Reftridtions, is truly laud¬ 
able; but when all other wife Confiderations are 
oblig’d to fubmit to this Pride of Spirit, this Itch 
of being great, it is then produdfive of the moft 
mifchievous Confequences; and inftead of railing 
our Children a Degree higher in the World, as 
Parents fondly defign, it often finks them lower 
than the moft fordid Profefiion, loads them with 
Trouble and Poverty, and entails an endlefs Train 
of Miferies upon their Pofterity. 

7he Confer Prudimia was Daughter of a wealthy Mer- 
lances of chant in this City, and married an eminent 
o/ S pricte* S ^ oollen-Draper ; who in a fhort time acquir’d a 
illuftrated ^ u ® c ^ ent Sum to purchafe an Eftate in the Coun- 
in the Story tr y* Shopkeeping was now become burthenfome 
#/Prudi- lo Lady, who never left off teafing the honeft 
mia and Citizen till fhe prevail’d on him to quit his. 
her Chi /- Cloths and his Counter, and the odious ungen- 
dren, teei 
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Advice to Parents. 5 

teel Name of a Tradefman, for the more mod id* 
Appellation of a ’Squire or Country Juftice; for 
which laft he was as little qualified by natural or 
acquir’d Parts as to command an Army, or prefide 
in a Senate : But the good Man muft fubmit to be 
ridiculous to pleafe his Wife, and thought it hap¬ 
py, that (he had not chofen for him a Part in 
a more exalted or more confpicuous Farce. Had 
the Lady's Pride, of diftinguiftiing her Family 
out of their original Obfcurity, confin’d itfelf to 
the Perfon of her Spoufe, her Vanity had been 
tolerable, and her Folly might have efcap’d our 
Notice; but it did not flop here ; her Hufband 
was already in Mafquerade, and her Children 
being her next Care, they are to be tfiruft in¬ 
to improper Scenes of Life purely; tp gratify the 
Motherfs Vanity, 

She was Mother of three Sons, and thefe none The Man* 
of the moft hopeful; but they were her own Off- ner °f e ^ Um 
fpring, and confequently (he could difcerp no cattn Z her 
Failings, no Want of Genius, or natural Imper- S(jns ' 
fe&ions of Mind or Body: She had made them 
all ferve an Apprentilhip to the Dead Languages, 
and by the Help of a fevere Tutor, and Birchen- 
Rod, had Huff’d their Heads full of Heathenifh - 
Greek and Latin , without the leaft Tip&ure of 
Knowledge in anything more than mere Sound 
and the dead Letter, The eldeft of the three was 
now about Eighteen, when this fond .Mother be¬ 
thought herfelf, that it was Time to fix their 
Studies to what would be a Settlement for them 7he Choice 
in the World, It never enter'd her Head to $f Bufintft 
confult what young Matters were fit for ; they for th,m. 
muft be brought up to a Bufinefs fuitable to the 
Dignity of the ’Squire’s Sons, fomething that 
Would gratify her Pride, no matter how they were 
qualified. This weighty Affair was net half fo 
? 3 long 
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long a, deliberating upon.as the Choice of a new 
tylantua would have been. The Eldeft (he refolv’d 
to dedicate to the Church ; whereof fhe expe&ed 
foon to fee him a My ter’d Member, as her Mo¬ 
ther’s Coufin was a Bifhop. An Argument of much 
the fame Weight determin’d her to procure the 
King’s Letter for her fecond Son, to go as Mid- 
fhipman aboard a Man of War. The third was 
deftin’d for the Law, and bound Clerk to an At¬ 
torney. Thus were her three Sons difpos’d oft 
and the Mother, in her own Imagination, fancied 
each of them already the greateit Men in their 
Way: But how mort-fighted is human Fore¬ 
thought ! She liv’d to fee the Folly of her Choice ; 
to be convinced, that her Pride had ruin’d her 
Children, and that in feeking to eftablifh their 
Grandeur, fhe had made Shipwreck of their 
Peace,.Reputation, and Happinefs. 

The Fan The Would-be Parfon is foon admitted into Or- 
*f tb* ders, though a mere Dunce, into whofe Head it 
& gr gJh was impoffible to drive the leaft Portion of Know- 
***• ledge; but though his Intellects were bad, and 
his Head weak, yet his Paffions and Appetites were 
flrong and ungovernable ; he was fullen and furly 
in his Difpofition, quarrelfome in his Temper, 
©bftinate in his Opinion, a Slave to Women and 
Wine, and recardlefs of all kind of Decency, ei¬ 
ther as a Gentleman or a Clergyman. He got by 
his Father’s Intereft a fmall Living, at which he 
never refided : Which, confidering the Immorali¬ 
ty of his Converfetion, was no £»ofs to his Parifh- 
oners. Upon his Father’s Death be fpent in Riot 
and Luxury the new-bought Eftate; and, in a 
few Years became an Inhabitant of the Fleets 
where he earn’d a wretched Subfiftance by proftj- 
tuting, in a moft fcandalgus Manner, the feared 
Jnftitution of Marriage, 
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This was the End of the Parfon. The Would- The Fat* 
be Admiral had fcarce a better Fate: He was of a of the 
weakly Conftitution and of a fedentary Difpofi- 
Cion; naturally a Lover of Books, though he had 
no great Genius for ahftra&ed Science j but an 
utter Enemy to Action, Noife, and Gunpowder: 

He was naturally timorous, was frighten’d at his 
own Shadow, and could not hear the Report of a 
Piftol without a Palpitation of the Heart. With 
this Difpofition he was put on board the Fleet 

and recommended to the Care of C—-fine* 

Vice-Admiral of the B—e. As his Difpofition was 
mild and naturally obliging, the Times peace¬ 
able, and Powder us’d in our Fleet only upon 
Feftival Days, the young Gentleman became a 
Favourite of the Captain’s, and his Want of Cou¬ 
rage remain’d an entire Secret. Sometimes on 
Board, but for the mod part on Shore wich the 
Captain, he pafs’d the fix Years ordain’d by the 
Rules of the Navy for qualifying a Perfon for a 
Commifiion; which he foon obtain’d, by the In- 
tereft of the Captain, now promoted to a Flag. 

He had not been a Lieutenant above a Year or 
two, when a Ship was procur’d for him by the 
fame Intereft. Hitherto the Times had been peace¬ 
able, but a War breaking out between us and 
Spain , our young Captain found himfelf quite out 
of hts Depth ; and his Want of Courage as well as 
Experience in his new Command, render’d him the 
univerial Ridicule of the Fleet: It was his Lot to 
be in an Engagement under Admiral Bembo , and 
was one of the four Captains who were fhot for 
Cowardice and Treachery, 

This was the End of our feafaring Son. Let us The Fat* 
fee what became of the Attorney : He was a Youth of the 
as void of Genius as his Perfon was ckimfy; na- Attomeji 
turally honeft and good-natur’d, and did not want 
fox Application, if his Talents, fuch as he was pof- 
B4 fcfitf 
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fefs’d of, had been properly employ'd ; but the 
Drftindions in Law puzzled his Brain, and the 
many low Arts and Chicanery us’d in the Profef- 
iion fhock’d his Honefty. For the firft Year of 
his Time he was the Jeft of his Fellow Clerks} his 
awkward Simplicity prov’d an inexhauftible Futtdi 
for their Mirth and Railery: Their Behaviour 
gave him the firft Diftafte to the Bufine&, and’ as 
he grew up in Years he difcover’d his ownr Inabi¬ 
lity, as well as the little Share-of Horiefty that *is 
to be met with amongft the moft eminent Pro- 
feffors, all which wrought up his conceiv’d Difi- 
like to an utter Averfion, and at laft determin’d 
him to leave it at any rate. His Friends were not 
proper to be confulted on the Occafion, and his 
own Prudence could fuggeft no better Way of 
getting rid of his prefent Uneafinefs, than that of 
entering into the Army: This Thought no former 
occur’d, than it was put in execution; fhe enter’d 
himfelf a Volunteer in a Marching Regiment, which 
was juft embarking for Flanders in the laft War* 
and found his Death and a Grave amongft many 
brave Men at the Siege of Namur , which wks 
undertaken the firft Summer after he went over. 

This Na- The fatal Cataftrophe of thefe'three young 
ratine a}- Men, can be attributed to nothing elfe but the 
flitd. Mifapplication of their Talents, by the filly Pride 
of the Mother: Had fhe confulted their feveral 
Genius’s, and adapted their Profeffions to their dif¬ 
ferent Talents, the Memory of the Father might 
ftill have exifted, fhe herfelf might have feen a 
fecond and third Generation enjoying Happinefs 
from her Prudence, as well as looking up to her 
as the Source and Fountain of their Being ; but; 
on the contrary, by yielding to the Didates of 
her Pride and Fancy, fhe only lived to fee the 
Fullnefs of -the Mifery of her Offspring; and 
... wen$ 
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went down to the Grave more loaded with tho 
Confcioufnefs of being the Inft rumen t of the,Ruin 
of her Houfe than with old Age. 

Had the Attorney heen i brought, up. a Country 
Farmer, or a grave plodding. Shopkeeper, he might 
have made a Figure. upon Ludgate Hilly or Cheap - 
fide ; and perhaps honour’d the 'Squire’s Family 
with a Golden Chain or Magifterial Purple : Somor 
thing like this. Nature defign’d him for, and fur- 
nifli’d him, with Parts capable of nothing more 
fublime : Had Nature been left to itfelf, the Youth 
would , have (tumbled upon the Road* with very 
little Help; but when we attempt to pervert hee 
Ways, inftead Of obferving her Laws and Dictates* 
we can expedfc nothing but monftrous Produ&ions 
from Art combating with Reafon and Common 
Senfe. .. 

Had the Youth fenfc to &a b£eh iflade a Par- 
fon, his Want of C°hrag£c bad, neither been fatal 
to himfelf nor dangerous to the Commonwealth^ 
and had the Parforv hseh made a Soldier or a Sailor, 1 
the Irregularity of jhis Paffions, or the Dullnefsof 
his Parts h^d hot been fo confpicuous. , , 

.This is but one Inftance among fniny A of thp 
dreadful Effects of Pride, the jfaft 3nd, grand vnd pir* 
Temptation to .overlook the Natural, Qcaiqs of tikfitynm* 
thofe who are entrufted to our, Carei There are thnSomrt » 
many other Motives to this Error i ; ,a_ partial •fth'ufa- 
boating Fondnefs for our Iffue is one,, of, thoff tal Errsr^ 
-Rocks which few Parents can fleer cleat, of. . We 
are apt to be deceiv’d in the Pans and Qualifica¬ 
tions of thofe:to whom we have, given ffong* wfc 
fancy in them all that we could wifli they were 
poflefs’d of; and Self-Loye makes us view their 
•Faults, Failings, and Foibles through : £he fame 
deceitful Glafles with which we difeerrt our own. 

It is.painful to us to enter into a flrifl Scrutiny of 
their Abilities* left we ftipuld be oblig’d to find 

and 
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and acknowledge fome Imperfeftions which w<r 
have flatter’d ourfeives they were free from: Such 
a Difcovery would alarm our Pride, and mortify 
our Self-Love; therefore we carefully avoid the 
Search, and draw in our own Minds fuch a Pifture 
of our Children’s Capacity as Vanity or Self-Flat* 
tery fuggeds, without giving ourfeives the Trouble 
to examine, if there is any Truth in our Imagina* 
tions, or if any of thofe Qualifications really exift 
in the Child or not. When we proceed on fuch 
falfe Premifes, is there any Wonder that the Con# 
fequences we draw from them fhould be erro* 
neous? Or that the Superdrufture, built upon fuch 
a deceitful Bottom, Ihould end in Ruin and Defo* 
lation ? It is impoffible it fliould be otherwise, un- 
lefs Parents dived themfelves of this particular Pre* 
judice, and Mothers examine the Faults and FaiL- 
ings of their darlihg Son, with the fame drift Se~ 
verity they ufe towards the Reputations of their ab# 
fent-Neighbours. 

Want $f Another Caufe of the Misfortune of Youth in 
Judgment this grand Concern of Life, ma^ be Want of Ca* 
in the Pa~ parity, and due Confideration of thofe who have 
rents ano - the Direftion of them : The Parents may be free 
tb* r Caufe f rom Pride, free from Partiality in favour of their 
V Son, but may not be capable of didingufflung his 

proper Qualifications, or how to apply them when 
difeover’d. This is but too often the Cafe with 
Parents of low Rank, and fometimes with thofe 
of a more exalted Station: This is their Mis# 
fortune and not their Fault; they are only 
blame* worthy in relying upon their own Judge¬ 
ment in a Matter of fo great Importance to the 
Peace and Happinefs of their Offspring: They 
ought, in that Cafe, to confult the mod Judicious 
of their Friends and Acquaintance, and take fome 
Time before they come to a Refolution in fo 
Mighty 34 Affair, A Parent wha a#s to the 
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belt of his own Judgment, and follows the belt 
Advice he can procure, difcharges his Duty, let 
the Conlequence be what it will j but if he neg- 
lefts any Opportunity in his Power of informing . 
his Judgment with relation to his Capacity, he 
Hands accountable for the Confequences; ami 
mult charge himfelf as accefiary to all the future 
Mifery which a Miftake of this Sort brings along 
with it. 

Avarice is another Source of this Error. The Avon*e 
Parent perhaps may have an Opportunity of bind* another 
ing his Son to feme one certain Trade with little Source 0/ 
Money : If he is covetous, he greedily fnatches Error. 
the Offer, without confulting either the Youth's 
Capacity or Inclination to that particular Buftneis j 
who is fold, for the Lucre of faving this Money, 
for feven Years to a Trade which he can ne¬ 
ver learn. This is a mean low Motive. What 
fignifies a trifling Sum, whefi compared with the 
future Felicity of a Child; it is bafe and fordid 
to barter their future Happinefs for fome prefent 
Savings, and is the Height of Cruelty to entail 
Mifery upon them and their Pofterity to gratify fo 
diabolical a Difpofition. 

Thefe are fome of the Sources and Motives of 
this fatal Error of Parents with regard to their 
Children: An Error produftive of the greateft 
Mifchiefs to Societyand particular Perfons. The 
Cafe of Prudimia^ Children is a lively Exam¬ 
ple of the dreadful Effefts of this Folly. But tho* 
every Negleft of adapting a Profeffion to a Child's 
Genius, may not prove fo tragical as to that un¬ 
happy Family, yet fome Degree of Mifchief is its 
conftant Attendant: If the Youth is not totally 
ruined and deprived* of Happinefs, yet it mixes 
a great Allay in the little Satisfaftion he reaps 
from his Induftry and painful Application: The 
Knowledge he acquire in that fiufocfs, to which 
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Parents and not Nature has bound him, is obtain’d 
by mere Dint of Labour and clofe Application, 
which not one Boy in ten is capable of giving. 
How little Proficiency muft he then make in his 
Seven Years Service? How dreadful muft the 
Time appear when to come ? And what a Blank 
is it in Life when. paft ? It is morally impoflible 
that a Youth can attain to any Degree of Perfec¬ 
tion in that Branch of Bufinefs to which his Ge» 
nius has not a natural Berit, to which bis Mjnd 
has not,conceived aft Affection, and to which his 
natural, Talents are not adapted. Some incohe¬ 
rent general Rules, fome low Notions may bp 
hammered into his Brain, and he may go on in a 
formal mechanic beaten Trait like a blind Horfe 
in a Mill, but he is a Stranger to any thing that 
.requires Ingenuity or Contrivance in his Bufinefs j 
Jje Works by Memory and not by Judgment, is at 
J?eft but a laborious Bungler, a.mere Drudgp, and 
has as little Pleafure in what he does, as there are 
■Signs of a Workman’s Hand in his Performance. 

Suppofe there are fome, few, who, notwithr 
ftanding a rooted Averfion and Want of Ge¬ 
nius to a certain Trade, have turned put good 
Workmen in that very Profeffion :*Some fuch 
Inftances naay be given $ but npt half fo many as 
are neceffary ; to juftify an indifcriminate Choice of 
Bufinefs for Youth. * There are foifte Genius’s fp 
happy as to have an univerfal Turn j to be capable 
of any thing to which they apply : In thefe the 
Lois of not confulting ,the Youth’s Talents is not 
fo confpi.cuous, por pf fuch bad Confequence $ but 
there is this to be obferved, that fome of thefe 
Jacks of all Trades, or Jacfcs capable of all Trades, 
.have fo much Mercury in their Difpofition, that 
. theyfeldom fettle to one Thing long, but rup 
from Branch to Branch till they have juft fatisfiea 
. their Curiofity, and at laft turn out bm indifferent 
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Pfofficients in any. Tliere is a fecond Sort of . 
thefe univerfal Capacities that may be fixed to 
fome one Study; though it is morally impoffible 
but their Minds muft have fome Bent one Way 
more than another. If that Branch is chofen t6 
which they feem to have the moft liking, though 
they might become good Workmen in almoft any 
other, yet they can only excel in this; and fure 
that in which it is moft probable they will excel, 
k to be preferred to every other Confideration. 

As tothefirft Sort, thofe who feem like Bees Youthvobo 
willing to range from Flower to Flower, it is pof- difcoveran 
fible to fix their Attention, in fome meafure, univerfal 
to fome particular Study, only by chufing fuch a Genius 
Branch of Bufinefs as has moft Variety in it. There 0 U S^ f ta 
are fome Trades fo extenftve, that they carr em> t ut t0 
ploy the moft univerfal Genius, find Matter to 
gratify the moft boundiefs Curiofity, and fettle the 
moft wandering Spirit; fuch Branches are only m s a ~ 

fit for fuch general Talents: Your heavy plod- rut 1 % 
ing Workman is loft in the Labyrinth of their 
various Parts, as his Mind can only take in one 
Obje£t at a time, he can never arrive at Perfec¬ 
tion. In like Manner, the Mercurial Work¬ 
man, who is pleafed and delighted with Variety, * 
and can regularly conceive the juft Dependance 
that every feparate Branch has upon the Whole, 
grows ftupid when confined to one Study; he is 
cloyed with the dull Repetition, and his Mind 
and Fancy fickens for want of his loved Variety. 

In this Manner has Nature ordered a Difference 
in our Tempers, Difpofitions, and Talents, that 
are as diftinguifhable as the Features of our Faces ; 
wifely defining, that this Difference in Men and 
Tempers fhould conftitute that Beauty and Har¬ 
mony in Society which chiefly promotes our Hap- 
pinefs. Let us but ckfs ourfelves in the Order 
Nature has-federally allotted, us, *nd we fhall 

find 
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£nd this Machine of the Univerfe will move tint- 
formly without Rubbs; and every Individual, in 
his Sphere, a& a real and natural Chara&er: 
Whereas at prefent we behave like Children at 
Play ; every man a£b the Part of his Neighbour* 
ana negle£U his own. 

Mt- J have briefly taken a Survey of the Source of 
t bod of *- -this fatal and general Error in the placing Youth 
out to ® u ^ inc ^ s ^ or which they are not qualified 
ibe/i Mt - j>y Nature; it remains now that I point out the 
pokes. heft Method of avoiding thefe Miftakes, in a 
few Rules addrefled to fuch who are not too wife 
to learn, and are defirous of making a Confcience 
of their Duty to fuch Youth as are ur^der their 
Dire&ion and Management, in the important Ar¬ 
ticle of their Settlement in the World, 
f# •weigh In the firft Place, it is theDuty of every fuch Per • 
the Import* fon to weigh within themfelves the Importance of 
once of the the Truft; that they are not only obliged, out of 
frufi. Duty to their Children, to chufe for them fuch 
Trades as they are moft likely to profper in; but 
that the Public, the Society in general, are deeply 
concerned in the Wifdom of their Choice. The 
Strength of the Commonwealth does not fo much 
confift in rhe Number of its Subje&s, as in the 
Number of People properly employed. Millions 
of Souls bred up in Idlenefs, or which is much 
the fame Thing, Millions employed in Occupa¬ 
tions for which Nature has not fitted them with 
proper Talents, inftead of being an Advantage or 
Strength to the Society under which they live* 
are truly burthenforae, generally become Beggars, 
and live upon the Labour and Induftry of the 
more judicioufly employed Part of the Inhabitants. 
The bungling clumfy Workman, as he is gene¬ 
rally a rerfon whofe Talents are mifapplied, 
brings Difrefpe£t upon the Fabric or Manufac¬ 
ture 
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ture In which he is engaged, ruins the general 
Sale at Foreign Markets, and gives our Rivals in 
Trade an Opportunity of being preferred by our 
National Cuftomers. 

Secondly, Parents fliould confider, that if their To confider 
Children have not a Talent for that Branch of that mif- 
Bufinefs for which they (the Parents) have a par- cppliedTa^ 
ticular Liking, yet they may have a Genius fuited l* nts P r0m 
to fome other, wherein they might become emi- ^ uces 
nent; whereas in that they would chufo for them . a *“ 
(if their Mind is not naturally turned to it) they "*** ert * 
can expeft to be but Bunglers, muft rank with the 
loweft of that Clafs, and earn a Subfiftance with 
greater Difficulty and lefs Certainty than in that 
for which Nature has endowed them with fuitable 
Qualifications. 

Thirdly, They ought to diveft themfelves oi To divefi 
all paternal Partiality, of all affeftionate Preju- themf ives 
dices in their Favour, in order to be capable of of paternal 
making an Eft imate of their real Abilities: They prejudices. 
fhould confider, that Providence has not allptted 
the fame Gifts to all, nor in the fame Degree 5 
and that it is no juft Reflection upon them that 
their Children are not all endowed with the Quali¬ 
fications of Statefmen and Philofophers: They are 
only accountable for the Application of fuch Talents 
as they have; and, by perverting thofe, attempt 
arrogantly to change the Order of Nature, and 
counter-aft the wife Determinations of Pro* 
vidence. 

Fourthly, When they have maturely weighed To begin 
thefe Confutations, they are early to fet them- tarty 100b - 
felves to difeover the Child’s Genius and Temper, jerve the 
They are not to leave this important Talk till the Child's 
Inftant they are about to bind him Apprentice ; Genius . 
it requires Time and Deliberation, a diligent and 
laborious Search, and the Observations of fome 
Years, We flaould watch the firft Dawningsof 
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lfceafort, and mark the Growth and Progrcfs of 
the Underftanding; obferve its early Affe&ion$ 
jand Antipathies, difcoverable even it its child ifh 
Joys: In thefe often may be traced the latent 
Feeds of its future Trade, and the natural Bent of 
the Mind to fome Branch of Bufinefs, while it 
can hardly lifp its Wants. It is a general Re¬ 
mark, that inoft Men who have made any confi- 
derable Figure in the World, have in their earlieft 
Infancy difcovered ftrong Marks of that parti* 
cular Study in which they have afterward been 
eminent. Their childifh Amufements, their Turn 
of Mind, have always expreffed a near Analogy 
to their future Profeflion: There have been bla¬ 
ming Genius’s, whofe Souls have been fo full of 
Inclination, that it would be impoflible for Parents 
cither not to difcern or ftifle it 5 though others 
Talents may be lefs confpicuous, yet moft Chil¬ 
dren, if properly attended to, difcover fuflicient 
to the wife Parent, to improve them in their par¬ 
ticular Talents. There are fome Profeffions that 
all Mankind are agreed muft be born with them; 
Thus, the Poet and Painter muft be born, not 
made; that is, every Man who is to make a 
Figure in thefe Arts muft have the natural 
Talents of a Poet or Painter; and in the fame 
manner, not only the Talents of a Poet and 
Painter muft be born with them, but we may ex¬ 
tend the Faying to every other Profeflion: A 
Man muft be born a Carpenter before he can 
be fuppofed to excel in that Branch ; and he 
differs only from the Poet and Painter in this* 
that he does not require fo many natural Talents; 
fuch a fublime or univerfal Genius, as thefe do; 
yet ftill he muft be born with a certain Turn 
of Mind, with fome peculiar Talents adapted to 
the Profeflion, or he will make juft fuch a Figure 
in his Bufinefs as thofe do, who are not born Poets 
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or Painters, but attempt to fupply their Want of 
Genius in thefe Sciences by Dint of Labour, 
Conceit, and Impudence.—Thefe Bunglers in 
the Liberal Arts may arrive at the Degree of 
Sonnet-Writers and Sign-poft Daubers, but can 
never purchafe Fame or Fortune by their unna* 
tural Conceptions: In like manner, the illegiti¬ 
mate Carpenter may drive a Nail, and patch a 
broken Chair, as a wretched Journeyman; but 
he muft remain fuch to the Day of his Death, 
and never expe& to be employed while another 
Hand can be had. 

The Parent ought then carefully to watch 
thefe firft Openings of the Genius, and when 
fully difcovered, take proper Meafures to fix, im- 

[ >rove, and cultivate it. Man, in all refpe&s, is 
ike a Plant, and requires both in Mind and 
Body the fame Culture and tender Care that is 
neceflary for a mere Vegetable: The fkillful Gar¬ 
dener knows the Difpofition of ‘ his Plant, the 
Soil proper to nourifh it, the Difeafes and Cafual- 
ties to which it is liable ; watches its feveral 
Changes, forwards its Growth, or checks its 
Luxuriancy, as Difcretion direfls him: In the 
fame manner, the wife and tender Parent endea¬ 
vours to difcover the Difpofition of his Child, en¬ 
courages the Growth of every Virtue that dis¬ 
covers itfelf in its Infant Mind, ftifles the Growth 
of Error, Obftinacy, and Self-Will, checks the 
luxuriant Over-flowings of Fancy, and gently 
guides the Underftanding to Objects proper for 
its Enlargement. When the Parent has obferved 
the Mind take a Bent to any particular Study, 
he ought to be careful to obferve if it is the na¬ 
tural Produft of the Soul; if it owes its Origin 
to Nature, or to Chance or Accident. Children 
naturally mimic every Thing they fee, and are 
fond of imitating every new Thing that occurs: 
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This by fome is injudicioufly miftaken for a na«* 
tural Inclination to that which for the Time em¬ 
ploys their Faculties ; as for Example, die Child 
oblerves a Company of Soldiers e*ercifed, fees 
the Colours difplay'd, Guns fired, Drums beat, 
and all the other Apparatus of a peaceable War ; 
This Sight, when new, affedts his docile Imagina¬ 
tion; he adls the military Farce in miniature, 
and, with his young Companions, forms Sieges, 
fights Battles, and performs all the other Feats 
of a Hyde-Park Review. This the fond Mothei 
takes for a Difplay of his Infant Military Talent, 
and fancies to herfelf that flie discovers his Martial 
Genius in weilding the Poker inftead of a Trun¬ 
cheon, and furling her Apron inftead of a Stan¬ 
dard ; though it is more than ten to one if this 
Notion has any thing in Nature: The Pleafure the 
Child takes is owing to Chance and the Novelty 
©f the Thing; a Circumftance which engages 
Old as well as Young. As the Sbldier may be 
mimicked without any Natural Genius, fo may 
any other Branch of Trade: If the Taylor, the 
Shoemaker, the Carpenter, or Cooper, come to 
the Houfe and work by Turns at their feveral 
Branches, they are fucceffively mimicked by 
Young Matter, and his little innocent Diverfiofl 
always partakes of what he fees doing about him ; 
But if he is narrowly watched, when tired with, 
the Novelty thefe afford him, his little Amufe- 
ments will propably take the natural Turn; he 
throws away in a few Days all the Implements of 
thefe new Trades, and betakes himfelf to imitate 
that which has taken deepeft Root in his young 
Mind, was born with him, and grew up with hie 
Years. When by this String.the Parent has found 
out the Natural Bent of his Mind, and thus di- 
ftinguifhed it from the wanton Sallies of an Infant 
Imagination, or accidental Impreffions, they are 

then 
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then to cultivate its Growth, check all Weeds 
that may ftifle it, and guard againft all Cafualties 
that may retard its Perfe&ion. They are by no 
means to endeavour to divert it, but improve ,it 
to the beft Advantages; and in its Education ftudy 
every Thing that may improve it: Nature and 
Art thus co-operating, the Production muft be 
perfect, and arrive at due Maturity. 

Fifthly, Where the Genius of a Child admits To confidir 
of a Choice of two, three, or more Trades, as it tht Youths 
frequently happens on account of the Agreement, Conftitu • 
or Similitude, of feveral Branches, they are 
to chufe one of thofe, which will be moft fuitable 
to the Youth’s natural Conftitution of Body ; for 
this goes as great a Length almoft as the Mind: 

Thus, fome Boys may have naturally a Caft of 
Mind fuitable to fome particular Handicraft, but 
want the Strength of Body abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to go thro’ the Fatigue of fuch a Branch. 

In this Cafe, the Parent muft endeavour to fix 
upon fome Trade that has the neareft Refem- 
blance to that, but requires lefs Strength in the 
Execution* This is fo natural, that it muft occur 
to every one qf common Senfe, therefore needs no 
farther Illuftration. 

Sixthly, There are fome Parts of Education SomtParts 
that are ufeful and neceffary in almoft all Trades, of Educa¬ 
te well as fome that are adapted to particular Pro- tion that 
feffions: I have obferved in the Fourth Article,*™ uni- 
that the Parent ought not to negleS that, or any vtrfallf 
Part of Education that will forward or improve »/</#/. 

‘ the Natural Genius: The fooner thefe Helps are 
given, the greater and more lading Effecft they 
Will have; and though the Child might acquire 
them in the Courfe of his Apprenticefhip, yet it is 
more advifeable to let him learn the Rudiments of 
them before he enters: By this means, he is fa¬ 
cilitated in learning his Trade, and acquires it 
C a with 
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with greater Eafe, as he has thefe previous Hefp& 
I would in this Place recommend thofe Branches* 
of Education that are neceflary in every Profeflion. 
Reading and Writing are fo ufeful, that we need 
not, it is prefum’d, ufe any Arguments to re¬ 
commend Children being well founded in them, 
before they are bound: A tolerable Notion in Fi- 

f ures is abfolutely neceflary to moft Arts, both 
liberal and Mechanic. If it is not neceflary in 
learning fome of them, yet rt is of great Ufe in the 
Management of the future Concerns of Life ; and 
thofe Branches wherein it is not neceflary to the 
Apprentice to know Figures, it is feldom that he 
Can find Time to acquire it till he is out of his 
Time; when he is far from being capable of 
making any Proficiency, or at leaft of attaining 
that Degree of Knowledge which he might have 
done, had he been taught Figures in his early 
Years. For this Reafon I would advife all Parents 
to let their Children: be taught at kaft common 
Arithmetic, before they are bound. Drawing, or 
Defigning, is another Branch of Education that 
ought to be acquir’d early, and is of general 
Ufe in the loweft mechanic Arts. This is but 
little practis’d in England ; and I take this Neg- 
Je<Sl to be the chief, rf not the only Reafon, why 
Englijh Workmen are fo much inferior to Fo¬ 
reigners, efpecially the French . This is the beft 
Reafon can be aflign’d why Englijh Men are bet¬ 
ter at improving than finding out new Inventions* 
The French King is fo fenfible of the great Ad¬ 
vantage of Drawing, that he has, at the public 
Expence, erected Academies for teaching it in all 
the great Cities in his Pominions ; where the 
Youth are not only taught gratis , but the Parents 
are oblig’d by the Magiftrate to fend their Chil¬ 
dren to thefe Schools, and Frsemiums are bellow¬ 
ed on fuch of the Youth as excel in any particu- 
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lar Species of Drawing. As I intended to incul- - 
cate the Ufefulnefs of this Part of Education, as t 
necefTary in every Branch, fo I {hall forbear to 
enlarge in this Place, fioce I defign to ill uft rate its 
Utility as I go through the feveral Arts; and (hall 
only add, that the fooner a Child begins this 
Study, the greater and eafier will be his Profi¬ 
ciency: If he is put to a laborious Trade, his 
Fingers will become too ckunley, and his Nerves 
too much affe< 9 ed to learn Defign ing, though if 
he has had the firft Rudiments before he has bee$ 
bound, no Accident can deprive him of the Ufe 
of it, or give him a mean Opinion of the Advan¬ 
tage arifing from it. By being learned to draw, 

I would not be underftood, that it is neceflary for 
every Tradefman to be a Painter or Connoifleur 
in Definging j no, but I think it abfolutely necef- 
fary, that every Tradefman fhould have fo much 
Knowledge of that Art as to draw the Profile of 
molt common Things; efpecially to be able to 
delineate on Paper a Plan of every Piece of 
Work he intends to execute: Thus much the 
meereft Dunce in Nature can acquire, much 
fooner than he can learn to write 5 and I dare 
promife to make it appear, in the Courfe of this 
Work, that it is as much impoflible for any Man 
to he a compleat Workman without fome Know¬ 
ledge of Defign ing, as it is to condudt the com¬ 
mon Affairs of Life without Writing. 

Seventhly, The next Care Parents are to take, be can- 
after they have difeovered the Genius of their tious intbe 
Child, fixed upon a Trade adapted to that, and Choice <f a 
given him the Education necefiarv, is to chufe Mafier . 
from among the feveral Matters in that Branch, 
one properly qualified to teach their Son his 
Bufinefs. Being a good Workman is not the only And the 
Qualification a Matter ought to be poffefled of: Char er 
he mutt be honeft, good-natured, and commu- */ duly , 
C 3 nicative. qualified. 
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mcative. If he is not an honeft Man, the Boy's 
Morals are certainly debauched: He may learn nia> 
Trade, but forget hisReligion ; and his Mafter may 
inftS, with the Myfteries of his Profeflion, all the 
Seeds of Vice and Profanenefs. If he is furly, 
ill-natured, and morofe, he frightens the Youth 
from his Bufinefs, and fooner or later gives him a 
Diftafte to his Profeflion. If he is not commit? 
nicative, the Youth may ferve his Seven Years, 
and in fpight of Diligence and Application may 
Come out of his Time as ignorant of every Thing 
relating to his Trade (except the mere Drudgery) 
as he went into it. As I am upon this Subjedt I 
cannot help exclaiming againft the Villany of fome 
Matters in this Particular: It is but too common, 
that they think they have their Apprentices for mere 
Slaves, and are under no Obligation to fpend any 
of their Time in compleating them in their Bufi¬ 
nefs. They rake as much out of them as they 
poflibly can, and judge every Moment fpent in 
their Inftrudtion as fo much Time ftolen from 
their Families. Some conceal the Secrets of the 
Bufinefs defignedly, to keep the Apprentice in de- 
pendance on them j and others, out of mere Sul- 
lennefs and Ill-nature. A Parent therefore ought 
to avoid fuch Wretches, and chufe one of a con¬ 
trary Difpofition. The chief Hopes of the Youths 
Buccefs depends upon the Mafter: If he has not 
Judgment to ftudy his Apprentice’s Difpofition, 
and find out that Method by which Knowledge is 
eafieft conveyed, he may fpoil the beft Genius on 
Earth. The Temper of his Wife is to be confir 
dered, upon more Confiderations than one: If 
Domeftic Harmony it not to be met with in the 
Family, the Youth has but a poor Chance of prof- 
pering; and if the Woman rules her Hufband, 
it is generally remarked, the Mafter is incapable 
to teach his Apprentice > or if the Apprentice does 
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fteal his Bufinefs from him, the Boy lives a tire- 
fome Life, and muft have the Patience of a Job 
to be capable of fpinning out feven Years under the 
Dominion of a Female Tyrant. Such a Woman, 
who has got the better of her Hufband, in the 
Management of her Domeftic Concerns, muft of 
Courfe rule his Apprentice; the Youth muft be 
Madam’s Slave, muft fetch and carry, and do all 
the Drudgery of her Houfe, without regard to his 
Bufinefs, in which he is never employ’d but when 
fhe has nothing for him to do in the Kitchen. 

This is not learning a Trade, but a&ing the 
Drudge; yet it is the Fate of thofe whofe Mafters 
are under Petticoat Goverment: And fuch Ma¬ 
fters Parents ought to guard againft in the Choice 
of a Mafter for their Children. 

To fum up all in few Words ; The tender Pa- 
rent, the canfeientious Guardian, the true Friend, mar y an j 
ought to begin early to make an Inquifition into Conclufion 
the Youth’s Capacity, Difpofition, and Conftitu- of the Ad - 
tion : When they have obtained a perfeft Know- vice to Pa* 
ledge of his Genius, they ought to be governed rents . 
in their Choice of a Trade for him by that only ; 
they ought to cultivate his Underftanding by all 
the Helps of Education, fuitable to that Bent of 
Mind which they have difeovered in him, and 
that in his' moft early Years. The Minds of 
Children are then as pliant as their Limbs, may 
be moulded almoft into any Form, and are capable 
3t that Time of the ftrongeft and moft lifting Im- 
prefEons, either of Good or Evil; Then is the 
Time to ftore their young Minds with ufeful 
Ideas, and the Seeds of lafting Knowledge ; the 
potions they imbibe at this early Period become 
natural to the Soul, may be traced through all the 
Stages of Life, and obferved to give' a Biafs to 
our AiSions at the utmoft Verge of Old Age. 

Of what Confequence is it then to a Youth, that 
C 4 thefe 
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thefe Infant Years {hould be profitably employed ? 
And how void of Underftanding, or natural Af¬ 
fection, muft that Parent be, who has it in his 
Power, and yet negleCts to improve thofe critical 
Minutes, upon which the Happinefs of his Child, 
as an Individual, his Ufefulnefs to Society, and 
the Profperity of his Offspring to lateft Ages, fo 
intimately depends ? 

Tbi Order Here I fhall conclude my Advice to Parents, 
obfer<ved in and now proceed to take a fhort Survey of the fe- 
treating of vera l Branches that employ the bufy thinking 
* y : I fhall but juft touch upon tne Liberal 

an Scien- ^ rts an( j Sciencies, that I may be the fuller upon 
iiS& the Mechanic Trades, wherein I apprehend the 

Bulk of Mankind to be more deeply interefted, 
efpecially that Clafs of Readers for whofe Ufe 
thefe Sheets are chiefly calculated. 

I (hall begin with the Liberal Sciencies, then 
vifit the Liberal Arts, and take a View of the fe- 
veral Mechanic Trades, in the Order which their 
Dependance on, or Connexion with one another 
fhall direct me. 

CHAR II. 

Of the firji Learned Science , Divinity. 

TheNature T\I VINIT Y is no lefs than the Knowledge 
and Deji* J-/ 0 f the True God : It comprehends all the 
°f Precepts, DoCtrines, and Advantages of Natural 
Bivtnity . anc j R evea ] e d Religion \ and takes in the Whole 
of our Duty to God, our Neighbour, and our 
Selves. It is our Guide, our Comfort, and Di¬ 
rector, through all the Mazes of Error, the* 
Frowns of Fortune, and Temptations of this fub- 
lunary World. It is the Landmark, by which 

we 
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yte fteer free from the Rocks and Quickfands that 
every way environ the Soul, while encumber’d 
with this earthly Fabric: By it we difcern Vice 
and Folly in their natural Deformity ; by it we 
are taught to feek Happinefs and (hun Mifery ; and 
by a perfect Knowledge of this Divine Science, the 
Soul of Man anticipates Immortality, mounts the 
higheft Heavens, and even,in theFlefh beholds the 
Beatific Vifion. 

This is what is meant by true Divinity; whofe 
facred Tri^ths in the earlieft Ages of the World 
were known to all Men : Its Rules were written 
on their Hearts; its Doctrines innate, and coeval 
with their Beings : It was then pure and unmix’d; 
it was the univerfal Voice of Nature, the Wifdom 
of the Creator, and the conftant Halelujahs of all 
the Hoft of Created Beings. 

But this is only antient, primitive Divinity; ' 
the modern Science, which gives Title to this 
Chapter, has nothing fimular to it but the Name, 
to which it has no Title but from the different 
Claims of its Profeffors the Clergy: Divinity, as 
profefs’d and pradfis’d by the Priefts of fome Na¬ 
tions, is at belt but the Shadow, the Mimic, or 
Counterfeit of what T have juft now defcrib’d; 
and their Bufinefs here on Earth is only to teach 
it. 

Their Divinity is a Science, an Art, or Trick, 
by which the Priefts afiume the Dire&ion ofi 
the Purfes and Confciences of the Laity: It A Defi- 
the Fountain of Spiritual Pride, the Support of nit ion of 
tcclefiaftical Power and Grandeur : It is the En- modem 

E 'ne of Spiritual Tyranny, and the real Source of Divinity. 

ay Slavery. Or, to be more particular, this kind 
of Divinity implies the Knowledge of a particular 
Svftem, or Set of Notions, which the Prieft, the 
Church, the State, or fbme dcfigning Politician, 

has 
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has fix’d upon for the People to believe* as moll 
conducive to their prefent or future Defigns upon 
their Purfes and Perfons. This the crafty Pro¬ 
jector, and his Tools the Priefts, deck and adorn 
with all .the pompous Epithets of true Religion, 
and damn the People unlefs they fall down and 
worlhip the Golden Image, and follow this Will 
o'the tVifpy as their true Guide to Heaven and 
Happinefs. 

If there was not more of this in it than any 
* thing elfe, how is it poflible for us to believe, 
that the Knowledge of the True God, the Way 
of worfhiping him, the Means of obtaining Eter^ 

- nal Life, fliould be wrapt up in Science, Ihould 
be an Art, a Myftery, an Arcanum, a mere Rid¬ 
dle, capable of being explain’d a thoufand different 
yV'ays, and in the end proved utterly unintelligible 
to any but the Learned ; and that it Ihould have 
fo little Influence on thefe, that they are very 
often the moll profligate of Mankind ! How can 
we reconcile thefe Abfurdities any other wav, than 
by fuppofing, that thefe Priefts, for Interefr, have 
made a Trade of Religion, and buried her in 
Darknefs to preferve their own Power and fup* 
port their Pride. 

As I have given two Definitions of Divinity, I 
(hall beg the Reader to fuppofe, that when I (peak 
pf Divinity for the future, I mean the true, the 
antient Divinity: For confidering the Picture I 
have drawn of the fecond, I believe few will be 
fond of breeding up their Children to the Profef- 
fion of the latter Sort ; and I hope in this Ifland 
there are few Priefts of that Order. 
fbe Cha - The Profeflion of Divinity, according to the 

f aa$r of firft Definition, is certainly the moft honourable, 
p confcien - and the moft ufeful Profeflion on Earth : The 
tious Cler - Clergy, if they are truly poflefs’d of thefe Sacred 

Truths, 
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Truths, which are comprehended in that Hea¬ 
venly Science, are the Priefts of the moft High 
God. Their Bufinefs here, and the Defign of 
their Inftitution, is, to make us happy here, and 
fit us for Happinefs hereafter: They teach us 
Peace and Concord in this Life, and how to re-? 
lifii Glory in the next: They help y& to fubdue our 
Paffions, and curb our Appetites: They preach 
Peace to us in our Misfortunes, and teach us to 
bear Evil with Patiencey and meet Death in all 
his Pomp of Terror with Chriftian Fortitude. Ia 
a Word, by their Doftrines they teach us to want 
Jefs, and enjoy more on this fide of Time; and fill 
piir Souls with Hope of a happy Immortality: And 
by their Praftice and Example encourage us to 
undertake and perfevere in the arduous Talk of 
fubduing ourfelves; fince we fee, that by that 
alone the confcientious Prieft enjoys a conftant 
Serenity of Mind, and a Degree of Felicity in this 
World, that is little fliort bf the State of the 
Blefled above. 

From a ferious Conlideration of this amiable 
Charader, it is eafily concluded, that it requires 
no common Genius to qualify a Man for this im¬ 
portant Charge: And it is equally demonftrative, 
that it is the height of Wickednefs, bordering up¬ 
on Impiety, for a Parent to thruft his Child into 
this Holy Office without the neceffary Qualifica¬ 
tions forfo weighty a Truft. 

Suppofing then a Parent is capable of defraying 
the Expence of a Liberal Education, and has a 
rational Profpeft of fettling his Son in a Living as 
foon as he has received Orders, it is his Duty to 
be convinced, that the Youth has a Genius and The Ge* 
Natural Talents fuitable to the Character of a Di- nius of m 
vine, before he determines to fettle him in that Way Youth de- 
of Life. Some Part of his Genius may difeover it fig**d for 
felf in his Infancy \ but he muft be grown up al- tbtCburcb , 

moft 
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moft to adult Age before a certain Judgment can 
be formed of him.. The Parent, before he dedi¬ 
cates his Son to the Altar, muft difcern in him a 
folid diftinguifhing Judgment, a dear and diftind: 
Apprehenfion, and a tenacious rational Memory ; 
an inviolable Love and Attachment to Truth, an 
inquifitive prying Difpofition, and an unwearied 
Itch after real and ufeful Knowledge: He muft 
difcover in him, Opennefs and Singlenefs of 
Heart, a communicative Difpofition, and a Soul 
overflowing with univerfal Love, Benevolence, 
and Charity. Thefe, with a facred Regard to 
God and Religion, may comprehend moft of his 
pofitive Natural Qualifications. Thefe Virtues, 
or their vifibie Seeds, muft abfolutely be found in 
the young Student'of Divinity, or the Incenfe he 
offers to the Almighty muft be unhallowed ; and 
he may exped the Fate of Corah and his Brethren , 
for approaching the Holy of Holies with unclean 
f&nd's. 

A Caution * But though thefe amiable Virtues may qualify 
not be de- for the Priefthood, yet their Counterfeits, or Ex- 
cei<ved ly tremes, lay us under invincible Inabilities: Thus 
counter - a flafhy Wit muft not pafs for Judgment; nor 
feited Fir- a me taphyfical Head, fluffed with the unmeaning 
iu:s% Diftindions of School-Divinity, for Wifdom ; a 
confufcd Huddle of unconnected Ideas pafs for a 
diftindl Apprehenfion, or the quick Repetition of 
ufelefs Words and Phrafes, fora tenacious rational 
Memory : Conceit and Obftinacy muft not ufurp 
the Place of the Love of Truth ; or a vain Curio- 
fity, after Butterflies and Trifles, pafs for Love 
of ufeful Knowledge and Philofophy* We muft 
not miftake Diflimulation and Hypocrify for a 
frank Difpofition; a babbling Tongue for Com*" 
municativenefs; nor a foft Milkinefs of Blood for 
true Benevolence of Temper : But above all, we 
muft not be deceived with Bigotry or Entbufiafin 
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for real Religion, nor allow Opinions founded up¬ 
on the mere Prejudices of Education to be im- 
pofed upon us for the Di£tates of a Confcience 
rationally informed. 

If a Youth has a melancholy Turn of Mind, 
he is by no means fit for thePriefthood : He will 
certainly turn out a Bigot or Enthufiaft; and thefe 
have always proved a Scandal to their Profeffion, 
a Difhonour to Religion, and the Pefts of Society, 
To Men of this Complexion we owe all the 
Diforders in the Church, the Schifnas among 
her Members^ and the Wars and Broils in Civil 
Society. 

If the melancholy Divine is dangerous to Re¬ 
ligion and Society one way, the mercurial flafhy 
Genius is as much its Enemy the other : The firlt 
is religious over-much, and is obftinate and tena¬ 
cious in the Trifles and mere Fringes of Religion ; 
he has no Charity for any Thing that differs from 
him, makes no Allowance for Human Frailty, but 
expe&s every Man to think and a£t in Matters^ 
Religion according to the Dilates of his dark 
Brain, under the Penalty of Damnation. The 
laft runs violently to the other Extreme; he in¬ 
troduces his own Chimeras for facred Oracles, or 
gives up the moil effential Points of Religion, out 
of Complaifance: He is bound by no Syftem but 
his prefent prevailing Whim, which he changes 
as often as the Wind, until he has fhifted fo often, 
and made fuch Rents in the Stru£lure of Religion, 
that he gives it up a Prey to Dei/is and Atheijls . 
The one frightens you out of your Religion, the 
other laughs you out of it, and both conduce to 
its Ruin, though by different Means. 

A Parent having difeovered the Prieftly Difpo- 
fition in his Son, which he can hardly do fooner 
than when he has been two or three Years at the 
Univerfity under an honeft Tutor* may fafely 
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venture to finifh his Education, and expert the 
promised Fruit: But in perle&ing his Studies, 
Care muft be taken that thofe Seeds of Virtue, 
which have determin’d the Father in his Choice, 
may not be ftifled in their Growth, or run in im¬ 
proper Channels; fince the lead warping from the 
Ways of Virtue fpoils all Hopes of Succeis in 
this Profeffion. 

BadTutors This depends upon the Skill and Integrity of 
at the Uni- the Tutor more than any thing elfe; in the 
•uerfity a Choice of whom a Parent cannot ufe too much 
^ aut * on# A Youth at the Univerfitv muft make 
the Mif- u ut ver y p ma ]j p r0 g re f s without a Tutor 5 and 

^Youtb***' un lek this Tutor has Abilities and makes Con- 
ou * fcience of the Difcharge of his Duty, all preced¬ 
ing Labour is loft, ana all future Hopes fruftrated. 
I think I may venture to affirm, that half the 
young Men in the Kingdom are ruin’d by the 
Ignorance, Villany, and Negleft of their Tutors ; 
and to this we may afcribe it, that the young No¬ 
bility and Quality of England , when they travel 
into Foreign Countries, are deem’d the moft ig¬ 
norant of any of their Station on the Face of the 
Earth. There is as much fpent upon their Edu¬ 
cation as in any Part of Europe , and they general* 
ly ftay the Complement of Time at one or other 
of the Univerfities* but leave them with worfe 
Morals, and very little more Knowledge than they 
had when they enter’d $ this is often owing to the 
Ignorance or Connivance of their Tutor. That 
Tutors are bad, is a melancholy Truth ; but it is 
equally true, that the Want of able and confcien- 
tious Tutors is owing to the Avarice or ill-judged 
Parfimony of Parents s who will not afford fuch a 
Salary as is fufficient to tempt a Man of Liberal 
Education to undertake the Tuition of his Child : 
Thofe generally now employ’d are young Men, 
who have not quite finifh’d their own Studies, and 
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are glad to put up with any thing to defray the 
Expence of their unfinifhed Education : Thefe 
are incapable of forming a young Man’s Mind* 
and have not Time from their own Studies to ap¬ 
ply the fmall Abilities they are Matters of. There 
are others who have finifhed their Univerfity Edu¬ 
cation : But how ? Tjiey have ferved in the Sta¬ 
tion of Menial Servants, and ftole their Education* 
or have been bred up on fome Charity-Founda¬ 
tion, and fo have begged a little Knowledge in 
School-Learning. Thefe commence Tutors j an 
Office they are as little qualified for as a Porter. 

A Gentleman, entrufted with the Education of 
Youth, ought to have a liberal unconfined Edu¬ 
cation ; and a perfeft Knowledge of the World, 
of Men and Things, as well as Books, which 
they can only obtain at a great Expence of Time, 

Money and Travel: This can never be thofe who 
fteal or beg their Diploma: They turn out mere 
Pedants, Book-worms, and are as much Strangers 
to Men and Things as the Youth they take upon 
them to teach. 

But to return from this Digreffion to our 
young Student in Divinity. We fliall fuppofe he 
has a Tutor at the Univerfity who knows his 
Duty, and how to direct his Studies as they may 
be moft beneficial to him in the Difch&rge of 
his Function: This Tutor, no doubt, will di- Ought t$ 
reft him in the Study of Natural Philofophy, as a Jindy Na+ 
Subieft fit to enlarge the Mind, cultivate the Un- tural Pbi r 
demanding, and ftrengthen and enlighten our hjofhpy. 
Conception of the Deity. The Mathematics, Matbtma - 
though not abfolutely neceflary to a Divine in tics . 
the Way of his Profeffion, yet has a great Influ¬ 
ence upon his Studies ; it gives him a Habit of 
Thinking abftraftedly upon every Subjeft; en¬ 
dues him with Patience to inveftigate the moft 
knotty Problems, for the foie Pleafure of finding 
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out the Truth ; and is ufeful in explaining moft 
other Sciences. Morality next employs his 
Thoughts, and he endeavours to inftil into his 
Pupil the Eternal Principles of Right and Wrong, 
and give him a full View of Natural Religion ; 
that is, thofe Sets of Notions that all Mankind are 
agreed in ; thofe unmixed, pure and uncontrover¬ 
ted Axioms, that fpeak and are underftood in all 
Languages, the infant Voice of unfullied Nature j 
that Law originally wrote upon our Hearts, by^hfc 
Divine Finger of God, and breathed into Oiir 
Souls by the fame Breath that fpoke us into EXr 
iftence. Natural Religion firft taught, the Ne- 
ceflity, Order and Harmony of the Revealed Law 
appear with greater Splendor : Confcious of our 
Natural Wants, and Self-Imbecility, we embrace 
the facrcd unfathomable Myfteries with Reverence 
and Adoration ; and foon become pregnant of that 
myfteoous Faith, which entitles us to all the Be¬ 
nefits'of the Gofpel. 

To underftand Chriftianity, as revealed in the 
Bible, requires but little Study or Erudition ; but 
to underftand her as (he is drefled out in the fe- 
veral Creeds and Syftems into which wicked Men 
have divided her, would require more Time, Pa¬ 
tience, and Study than one Life can beftow : Y et 
a Gentleman defigned for the Miniftry muft have 
fome Share of this Knowledge; he muft at leaft 
know the Names, and it would not be amifs that 
he underftood the principal Do&rines that diftin- 
guifh the feveral Chriftian Scdls. But I do not ap¬ 
prehend it neceffary that he fhould be fo well verfed 
in Controverfy as to adjuft the Landmarks between 
ail thefe Parties contending for the Land of Pro^ 
mife; that would be an Herculean Labour, and 
tend very little to the Edification of his Flock : It 
is fufiicient that he knows them by their Names, 
and can battle it with the chief of them \ but it 

is 
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abfolufely neceflary that he fhould be prepared 
againft the Enemies of Chriftianity,, Heathens, 

Drifts, and Atheifts; thefe he is oblig’d to com¬ 
bat with Zeal, and ought to be prepar’d to anfwer 
all their Arguments. 

The Divifions among Chriftians are much to be To bt able 
lamented j but not half fo much to be fear’d as to combat* 
Infidelity: Yet this is the Quarter the Chriftian Dei fit and 
Church is leaft prepar’d to defend. I have fcarce Atbeiftu 
met with any Clergyman of the Church of England , 
but could hold a tolerable Argument with Pa- 
pifts, Prejbyterians , Anabaptijls , and the reft of the 
Chriftian Seris; but let the fame Man be attack¬ 
ed by a learned Heathen, or a cunning Deift, his 
Creft falls, and in a few Minutes he is to feek for 
Arguments to fupport Chriftianity itfelf. This I 
would advife the young Student to provide againft 
early : He cannot lay in too great a Stock of this 
Controverfial Knowledge. We are'not in half fo 
much Danger from Popery as from Deifm ; which 
within thefe forty Years has made a rapid Progrefs 
in thefe Kingdoms, and muft daily increafe, un- 
lefs the Clergy fhew themfelves both willing and 
able to oppofe it. 

As to Reading, it is better for him to employ It is better 
his Time in pending the Works of our Modern *° readme- 
Divines, than in the Study of the Antient Fathers: Divi- 

They are voluminous and full of Contradictions; than 
which it requires more Judgment and Patience to th * Fa ~ 
unriddle, than the Edification refusing from a * * r9wr 
thorough Knowledge of them is really worth* 
fiefides, Divinity in their Days, at leaft after-the v 
firft four Centuries, was fluffed full of Scholaftic 
and Metaphyfical Diftin&ions, calculated rather 
to puzzle the Brain, than to reform the Heart or 
inform the Underftanding. Later Ages have rob¬ 
bed them of all their intrinfic Worth; and the 
Writers of this Age and the laft have enriched 
D their 
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their Works with all that is worth knowing of the 
Antient Fathers; where the young Student may 
find them ftripped of all their Drofs and Igno¬ 
rance. But Divinity is not the only Study that 
the young Student ought to confine his Searches 
to: He ought to make himfelf acquainted with 
Hijfory Antient and Modern Hiftory, as well as Civil and 
•uglt to bt Ecclefiaftical. This Branch of Learning contains 
btsfavo - a fla UC h larger, and more univerfal Fund of Know- 
rite ledge than all the dry Syftems or Divinity put to¬ 
gether : This makes him acquainted with Man¬ 
kind as well as Books; difcovers the fecret Springs 
of Actions, and traces Vice and Virtue to the la¬ 
tent Receffes of the Human Heart. Hiftory fur- 
nrlhes us with Examples fuited to the various Cir-« 
cumftances of Society, adapted to the various 
Wants and Neceflities of Individuals, and enables 
the Paftor to afford Advice to his People in the 
many Exigencies of Life, where the dry Precepts 
of Morality, or the naked Do&rines of Divinity, 
can afford but a lifelefs infipid Relief. 

Ought to I would not only have the young Prieft ftudy 
travel for Hiftory^ but I would advife him, before he is in- 
Jmprove - dueled to his Charge, to make the Tour of Eu» 
He** re $ e 5 not merel y to g fatif y a fpeculativeCuriofity, 
of^Man?* ^ ut *° S ain a t ^ orou g^ Knowledge of Mankind 5 
fa 2 m which can only be acquir’d by ftudying their dif¬ 
ferent Manners, Cuftoms, and Conftitutions: A 
Year or two this Way judicioufly employ’d, with 
a previous Knowledge of his own Country, will 
fupply the Prieft with an inexhauftible Fund of 
ufeful and entertaining Knowledge, render him a 
good Neighbour, a valuable Friend, an Ornament 
to his Profeffion, and refcue him" from the Con¬ 
tempt and Ridicule to which the Clergy in this 
Age are fometimes expos’d. 

The mean Opinion the prefent Generation en¬ 


tertain of the Clergy, is not fo much owi 
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Want of Refpe& for Religion, as to the Igno- *the Com 
ranee and Behaviour of fome of our prefent tempt of 
Teachers. When Learning was not fo common, tfoChrfj 
when the Laity (as was the Cafe before the Refor- 
mation) had but little Learning, and what they t * eir 
had, they receiv'd it from the Clergy, then the HOr * n f e 
Priefts were held in Efteem on account of their 
fuperior Knowledge, and maintain'd their Domi-** 
nion over the Laity till the Light of the Reforma¬ 
tion fupplied all Ranks of People with every De* 
gjree of Human Learning ; then the Priefts came 
upon a Footing with other Men, and had nothing 
to create Efteem hut fuperior San&ity of Manners $ 
a Diftin&ion which was too painful to keep up 
with the Liberty which the reform'd Conftitution 
of the Church introduced. From hence I would 
conclude, that the Clergy ought to endeavour to 
excel as much as poffible in Learning, to reco^ 
ver their loft Reputation; at leaft, I think, they 
ihould mifs no Opportunity that might enlarge 
their Knowledge, or render them ufeful to 
their Flock, or raife them above the Level of the 
Vulgar; and Travel I take to be one of thofe 
Opportunities, which, as it is little pra&is'd at 
prefent by Gentlemen defigt/d for the Altar, 
would improve them as much as ; any thing, and 
give them an Air of Confequence in their Parifh,' 
which might add much to the Succefs of their Mi* 
iriftry. 

But it is Time to draw to a Conclufion with 
Our Divine. We are to fupppfe now, that he 
has got all the Helps which human Literature can 
afford him; if he and his Friends then find that 
his Head is qualified and his Heart found, from 
the leaft Taint of Vice and Immorality, let him ga 
to the Bifhop and undertake the important Charge: 

But if he finds in himfelf no Love for the Office, 
but for the Stipend; mo Affection for his People, 

D 2 hut 
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tat on account of the Ty the he is about to ft* 
ceive, let him ftop fbort j the Ground whereon 
he ftands is holy, and nothing but Perdition mult 
enfue, if he undertakes theMiniftry without find* 
ing in himfelf a Difpofition of Teaching the Word 
of God for its own Sake, without Regard to the 
unrighteous Mammon. But this is an unfafliion- 
able Topic, and I fhall drop it; and conclude 
this Chapter oh Divinity, with Advice to Parents 
lleafonsfor to bring up as few of their Children as they can 
Parents to this rrofeflion : By the Pifture I have ctrawn 
breeding at of it, it is almoft impoffible to meet with a Ge* . 
few eft heir n j US every way qualified for the important Talk. 
Children The Education is very expenfive, and many Ac- 
Priefts at eid^nts may fall out to make the Fruit mifcarry, 
they can . cye|l w h en [ t j s almoft brought to Maturity: The 
Friends you depended upon for a Living at firft 
fetting out may die, Circumftances of Families 
may alter, and the young Gentleman* after he 
has pafs’d many Years in the Expeftation of a 
comfortable Living, may be oblig’d to put up 
with fome paultry Curacy. If he proves a Bun¬ 
gler at the Profeffion, there is nothing more ridi¬ 
culous $ and add to that, if Ije is oblig’d to live 
upon a very trifling Curacy, there is nothing 
more defpicable; a Journeyman Taylor can af¬ 
ford to live and bring up his Family with more 
Decency than fuch a Man; yet he has all the 
Notions of a Gentleman, and there is not a more 
helplefs Thing in Nature than a poor Clergyman. 
How ft range is the Pride of Parents then, who 
beggar themfelves to thruft fome unthinking 
Creature into the Miniftry, where he muft 
live contemptible and mean all his Life-time ! 
Whereas, if they had laid out the Tenth of 
the Money to make him a Taylor, or fome 
lefs ingenipus Handicraft, he might have earn’d 

a much 
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a much more comfortable Living; though he 
might have remained a Fool, yet a foolifh Taylor 
not half fo contemptible as a poor, ignorant^ 
and perhaps profligate Parfon. 

CHAP, III. 

Of the Science of fhyfic, or Medical Art. 

T^HE Science of Phyjic is divided into feveral 
A Branches, and pra&ifed by different Profef- 
ibrs, viz. the Phyfician, Surgeon, Chymift, 

Druggift, and Apothecary ; of each of thefe we 
fhall treat diftin&ly. — And firft, pf the Po$pr, 
or Phyfician, 

In the laft Chapter we treated of the Phyfician Pbjfician, 
of the Soul, that of the Body claims our next 
' Care. The Phyfician, if learned and confcien- 
cious, has the Honour to praftife a Profeffion the TbeDrgm* 
xnoft ufeful to Society, and in England the piojfc ty of tbt 
profitable to himfelf, of any that is affected by hu- Pro/ejfi^ 
man Learnings whereas, if he is Ignorant, cop* 
oeited, or felf-interefted, he no fooner commen? 
ces Doctor than he becomes a Plague tq Society, 
an Enemy to Mankind, and a Scandal to his Pro- 
feffiop. 

In the firft Ages of the World, Mankind fub»? Vhe an* 
lifted without this Species of Men: Their Dif- tUnt State 
eafes were few, and Nature taught them the Ufe of Pbyfic^ 
of Simples, to affift her when in Extremity : 
Temperance, Sobriety, and moderate Exencife, 
fupplied the Place of Phyficians tq the Patriar¬ 
chal Age, and every Field fpontaneoufly furnifh- 
pd them with Reftoratives more potent than are 
fo be found in all our modem Difpenfatories, or 
moft celebrated Apothecaries Shops * but as Vice- 
D 3 and 
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and Immorality gained Ground, as Luxury and 
Lazinefs prevailed, and Men became Slaves tp their 
own. Appetites, new Affections grew up in their 
depraved Natures, new Difeafes, and till then 
unheard-of Diftempers, both chronic and acute, 
aflaulted their vitiated Blood, - and baffled the 
Force of their former natural Catholicons. 

Then Phyfici^ns became neceffary; Nature 

f rew weak, and funk under the Load of various 
)vils, with which Vice, Lull, and Intemperance 
had loaded her: Her Faculties became numbed, 
'the Frame of the Human Conftitution was (haken; 
and her NafcUfatPowers debilitated : The Stamina 
Vita* the jflrft Principles pf Life, were infeCted, 
and the whole Mafs of Fluids contaminated with 
the deadly Poifon: This produced new Pheno¬ 
mena, uncommon Symptoms, and expiring Na-* 
ture muft be helped by Art to recover her loft 
Tone, and reftore her to her former Functions. 
The moll fagacious obferved the Struggles of 
fainting Nature, gueffed the Caufes by the outward' 
Symptoms, and adminUtered to her Relief with 
fuch Remedies as were moll likely to effeCl a 
Cure by removing the Caufe of the Malady. 

Tbtir jVi. Their firft Notions of Difeafes were crude anch 


****** *fDU undigefted, and their Prefcriptions in many Cafe$ 
f*af$s un - equally abfurd. As they were totally ignorant of. 
d*S*ft*d, the Structure of the Human Body, their Appre-* 
benfions of the Caufes of Natural Diforders wer^ 
rudl^d con ^ u ^ dark: If they hit upon any, it was, 
fi m l/*** by tnere Chance they blundered, upon Truth,; 
* ■ and were often reduced to folye both the Difeafe^ 


and their Cures by Inchantments, Spells, Amu¬ 
lets, and the conjectural Influence of the Stars 
However, they kept clofe to Simple Medicines, 
had not yet learned the Ufe of compounded Pot¬ 
ions, and though they could not account for the» 
Caufes of the Healing Quality of Plants and Ve-, 

getables^ 
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getables, yet they applied none but fuch as they 
knew by Experience had produced an Effe& fimi- 
lar to what they expected. Thus the Patient was 
never fluffed with unneceffary Drugs, or Nature 
loaded with unavailing pompous Medicines: 

-Their firft Phyfic was rude and fimple, like their 
Diet: The Phyfician’s Fees were fmall, confifted 
rather in Reputation than Profit j and their Pa¬ 
tients received more Eafe from their rude Con¬ 
jectures, than may now a-days be received from 
the elaborate Syftems of a College, or the pom¬ 
pous Recipes of a graduated DoCtor* 

Among thofe antient Phyficians, fome were fo Some of the 
happy as to acquire immortal Reputation from Ji r fi phyjt- 
their Succefs in this rude Pra&ice of Phyfic. Nay dans gain * 
iome of them arrived at Divine Honours, and were ed immor - 
made Demi-Gods: Thus Hypocrates^ the Father tal Ho¬ 
ot Phyfic, from a Corn-Cutter, was fo happily ^ur. 
fuccefsful in the Medical Art, as to be deified Hypocra- 
among the Heathens, and to have his Name tes * nl J a 
adored by wifer Chriftians ; yet were we to read 
the Works of this learned Man, this Healing Ora- tir • 
cle, we fhould find nothing but Ignorance in 
every Line; they would appear the Reveries of 
an old Woman, or the tedious Journal of fome 
doating Nurfe: But we muft fpeak with RefpeCl 
of this deified Corn-Cutter, and to give him his 
Due fay, that, confidering the few Advantages 
he had, the dark Age he lived in, he difcovered 
more Sagacity than moft of the illuminated Dons 
of the College would have done in his Circum- 
ftances. 

Galen was the firft who made any confiderable Galen in* 
Alteration in the Praflice of Phyfic : In his Time troiuces a 
they had learned a tolerable Notion of the Force » t «v Prac* 
of oimples, and this great Man firft thought of tut . 
the Method of compounding them $ expeCiing 
that if Drugs, Amply by their own Force, were 
D 4 able 
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able to effe& the Cure of DHeafes, that there 
could be no Diftemper fo malignant but muft 
yield to the Force of many of thefe Simples united 
together; thus he inftituted long Recipes, made 
up of various Drugs, compounded into Bolus’s, 
Lin&us’s, EleQuaries, Juleps, Tin&ures, Cor¬ 
dials, with a long Train of Et cetera's. Till his 
Time, the Doflor was Phyfician, Surgeon, and 
Which in- Apothecary; but now it is neceftary to call in 
t educes an Affiftant to prepare thofe Draughts, which 
the Buff th e Doflor prescribed: Thus was the Apothe- 
me/s of an car y begot. In fome Ages after, the World found 
Apotbe - the Draughts, the Patient was to take, become 

€ar y * fo large, that it required a capacious Stomach to 

receive them ; therefore they thought of a Me¬ 
thod to reduce the Medicine within left Bounds, 
not by leaving out any Part of the CompoGtion, 
but by extracting the Virtues of Plants by Chy- 
Necefliti m ^ ca l Preparations: Thus the Chymift was be- 
begets J the K ot > as an Affiftant to the Apothecary ; and all 
Cbymtfl* °f them as an Attendant of the Do&or, now 
J became Men of great Importance : But they had 
not learned fo much of their Trade as to become 
rich by it; for I do not remember to have met 
with a rich Phyfician in antient Hiftory. 

Thefe were the rude Beginnings of Phyfic; 
but, by degrees, it gathered Strength and Know¬ 
ledge, till at length it became a regular Science, 
and was reformed into a Syftem. The Mo¬ 
derns, by the Help of the Antient Pra&ice and 
Obfervation, their own new Difcoveries, their 
Knowledge in Anatomy and the animal CEco- 
nomy, thought themfelves able to reduce the Art 
to Modes and Rules, and imagined themfelves fo 
well acquainted with Nature, and her Secrets, 
that they could bind her to their PrefcriptJons; 
refolving to afford her no Relief, but according to 
the Laws of Pra&ice prescribed by the College, 

ThUf 
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This has quite changed the Face of Phyfic from 
what it was in the Beginning; and reduced the 
Profeffor to follow a quite different Method of 
Pra&ice, both in learning the Art and admini- 
ftering 'to- the Patient. The Antients acquired fbiantieni 
their Knowledge of Difeafes and Cures, by a 
painful and diligent Obfervation of Nature, and t* 

purchafed their Reputation by an Age of Expe- ™ 0m 
rience : They ftudied the general Conftitution of * trn *' 
Mankind; but more the particular Conftitution 
of their Patients: They watched the Motions of 
Nature, adminiftered to her vifible Wants, affift- 
ed her Weaknefs, and forwarded that Crifis only 
which {he pointed out: They were only her 
Servants, never incumbered her when {he could 
do without them, and much Lfs endeavoured to 
intercept her Intentions. But our Modem Gen- Modi** 
tlemen think themfelves above Nature, and ha- Pr*8ke n 
ving efpoufed fome particular Hypothecs, and 
begged fome dubious PoJlulata % they administer to 
every Dileafe a certain Train of Drugs, without 
any Regard to the Calls of Nature, or the Con¬ 
ftitution of the Patient; they prefcribe according 
to Art, and if Dame Nature will not aflift them, 
they lay all the Blame on her. 

To acquire this Art of Phyfic, requires only A Rtaipt 
being acquainted with a few Books, to become ** a 
Mafter of a few Aphorifins and Common-place Modem 
Obfervations, to purchafe a Latin Diploma from De^r. 
fome Mercenary College, to ftep into a neat 
Chariot and put on a grave Face, a Sword, and 
along Wig; then M\ D. is flourifhed to the 
Name, the pert Coxcomb is dubbed a Doctor, 
and has a Licence to kill as many as truft him 
With their Health. 

Here it is very probable, a Parent who has a 
favourite Son at the Univerfity, and longs to call 
the Boy Do&or, a&s me, what kind of a Crea- 
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ture I would have a Phyfician to be, fince I look 
upon the Antients as ignorant, and the Moderns as 
learned Fools ? The Queftion is eafily anfwered. 

I would have the Phyfician, a Man endowed with 
i the Sagacity of the Antients, the Learning of the 
/Moderns, and with the Honefty of a Chriftian. 
Sagacity without Learning may make a tolerable 
Phyfician, much better than Learning without 
Sagacity. A Man with a large Share of Mother 
Wit, or Common Senfe, by long Experience and 
diligent Obfervation of what paffes in the Courfe 
of his Practice, without any other Language than 
his Mother Tongue, or any other Knowledge but 
what he can find in plain Englijh , without a 
Chariot, long Wig, or even a Diploma,may be 
of more Service to the Public, and make a more 
eminent Figure in the Medical World, than'a 
Coxcomb who has read Hypocrates , Artftotle , and 
Galen , in their Originals; who underftands all. 
Languages, and has taken Degrees at all the Unt- 
verfities on Earth : But this is likewife true, that 
the fame fagacious Man, who makes a Figure 
without the Help of Letters, would be ftill more 
ufeful and eminent if he had that Advantage. But 
let the Phyfician be both learned and experienced, 
yet he is ftill ufelefs, nay hurtful, to Society, un- 
lefs he has a large Share of Honefty and Humani¬ 
ty; he muft be above proftituting his Profefiion 
to ferve a Party, to purchafe the Favour of a fa¬ 
vourite Nurfe, or defigning Apothecary. He 
muft make Confcience of difcharging his -Duty ; 
and aft from a Conviftion that he is anfwerable 
to God, his own Confcienc£, and his Country, 
if the Patient lofes his Life, Limbs, or Health, 
by his Ignqrance, Negleft, or Connivance. A 
Phyfician thus imprefled with the confcientious 
Obligations of his Profefiion, and whofe Soul is 
fired with Charity, Love, and univerfal Benevo¬ 
lence 
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lence towards Mankind, ftarts at the Thoughts 
of trying Experiments upon his Patient, dare ad- 
minifter nothing but what, to the beft of his 
Knowledge, is conducive to his Health and Safe¬ 
ty, and rejoices more at his Recovery than his 
neareft Relations, Such is the Phyfician I would 
have my Son ; fuch a Man is an Ornament to hi? 
Profeffion, and an ufeful Member of Society. 

From what has been already faid, the particu- 7 'be parti* 
lar Genius cut out by Nature for a Phyfician may cular G/- 
be eafily deduced. It is my Opinion, the Doc- mus and 
tor muft be born, not made, as well as the Poet, talents a • 
or Painter: He muft have a natural Turn oidaptedt§ 
Mind to the Healing Art, or he muft turn out a 
mere Quack, in fpight of all the Helps of Learn- fi cian ' 
ing or Education: He muft be poffefs’d of a folid 
Judgment and a quick Apprehenfion. In other 
Studies there is Time for Recolle&ion, but in the 
Practice of Phyfic the Do&or muft have Prefence 
of Mind and a ready Apprehenfion to obferve the 
quick and fudden Turns of a Diftemper; he muft 
at once take in the whole Procefs of the Difeafe* 
and conceive inftantly both Caufe and Effedt ; 
his Apprehenfions muft hot be clouded, nor 
Brain puzzled with the Variety of contradi&ory 
Symptoms in a complicated Malady. The Di¬ 
vine may take time to ftudy the Intricacies of a 
Cafe of Conference, the Lawyer may fleep upon 
the knotty‘Point 6f Law, and the Mathemati¬ 
cian, if dull of Apprehenfion, may confult his 
Pillow to folvera difficult Problem ; but the Phy¬ 
fician muft give his Advice (generally fpeaking) 
off-hand j Nature wants immediate Relief, and 
finks under her Load while the dull Phyfician is 
fearching his Brain for a Cure, and is puzzled to 
find out the Diforder. It is for this Reafon that 
a Youth of flow Apprehenfion is by no means 
fit for a Pbyfician? He muft, befides a folid dif- 

cerning 
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cerning Judgment* be poflefe’d of a tenacious 
Memory, and a Facility of acquiring the Dead 
Languages, without which he will meet with 
great Difficulty in compleating his Studies : He 
muft be poflefs’d of an inquifitive prying Difpofir 
tibn, and unwearied in his Refearches into the 
Secrets of Nature : He muft have a Tafte for Nar 
tural and Experimental Philofophy, and an Affec¬ 
tion for the Mathematics. His Temper muft 
be generous and free, vqid of Conceit, Pedantry, 
or Obftinacy $ a Lover of Truth, a Friend to 
Mankind, and his Soul imprefled with a ftri£t 
Senfe of fionour, and the Obligations of Rer 
ligion. 

Tit Bin- His Education mull be Liberal, improv’d both 
Ration Li- by the Study of Men and Books, which he muft 
ktral. iinifh by Travel into Foreign Countries; Not that 
M«ft tta - J think a Man may not in this Ifland acquire an 
eminent Share of knowledge in Phylic, but I ap* 
prehend the Science fo univerfal in its Nature, that 
it requires all the Helps Europt can afford to com? 
pleat the Student 

A young Man, who has a Mind to make a Fi¬ 
gure in the Phyfical Way, ought to learn, in 
tome meafare, all the inferior Branches; that is, 
Muft be he muft acquire a more than fuperficial Know- 
acquainted ledge in Anatomy; not that it is neceflary he 
nuitb Ana- Ihould be entirely Mailer of it, for fince the Bu- 
tamy. finefs of the Phyfician chiefly lies in corre&ing 
the Fluids, and purifying the Mafs of Blood, an 
accurate Knowledge in Ofteology, and feveral 
other Branches of Anatomy, is not fo neceflary; 
it is fufficient he be acquainted with the general 
Stru&ure of the Body, and the particular Ufe3, 
Defigns, and Situation of the Blood Veffels. He 
T$ haw ought to have fome Skill in Botany ; though it 
fome Skill ls not worth his while to bellow much Time 
in Botany, in reading the voluminous Work? of <dl the Eer- 
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balifts that have wrote, more to difplay their In- 
duftry than to benefit Mankind by their prolix La¬ 
bours. One Seafon will be fufficient, under the 
Diredion of a fkilful Botanic Profeffor, to learn 
all the ufeful Simples which are known or ufed in 
modern Pradice. It is necefTary that he (hould 
be acquainted with the common Procefles in Chy- To be ae* 
miftry ; but it would be rather loft Time to be- quainted 
come an Adept in that fiery Study: There is little the 
to be learn’d from it. Of this Truth the honour- common 
able Mr. Boyli is a recent Example, who, after a 
whole Life fpent in the moft laborious Chymi- 
cal Refearches, has enrich'd the World with no 
more Medicines than what may be purchas’d, and 
that too dear, for Twelve Pence. 

It is abfolutcly neceflary that the Phyfician But above 
(hould be very well vers’d in the Compofition of Mnmflbe 
Medicines: "I Vis is not to be attain'd by barely fiM'd ** 
reading Books; it requires Practice, and for that Pharmacy. 
Reafon I do not think it beneath the Charafter of 
a Phyfician, to pafs fome Part of his younger 
Years in a good Apothecary’s Shop ; where he 
may not only learn Pharmacy, but the Applica¬ 
tion of it: By this he knows the fpecific Nature 
of Simples, and their various Effe&s when com¬ 
pounded ; at leaft, he may here acquire their re¬ 
puted Virtues. As to Reading, I have already His Read - 
condemn’d the Antients as moft ufelefs, and I ing to be 
am afraid moft of the Moderns are deferv ing of rather 
very little better Characters; at leaft, a few of amQn Z tbt 
them will fuffice. I remember to have heard a Moderns 
Phyfician of the laft Age fay. That when he was tban % tbi 
a young Man, he afk’d the celebrated Sydenham * ntuntt ' 
what Books he (hould read, to affift him in his 
Profeifion; the Do£tor gravely reply'd. Read 
Don Quixot; he 9 s a good Author ; I read him Jlill. 

Another eminent Phyfician ufed to fay, He would 
leave on his Death-bed, as a Legacy to the Fa¬ 
culty, 
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Oilty, the whole Secret of Phyfie in the Com^ 
pafs of half a Sheet of Paper. Thefe Gentlemen 
had too contemptible a Notion of Books of Phyfie: 
But it is certain, that Nature is the Book the 
Do&or ought moft to confult; his own Experience 
and Sagacity he will find daily to contradi£fc the 
moft elaborate Phyfical Syftem, and thefe his Con¬ 
fidence and Reafon will dire£t him to prefer to all: 
the Ip/e dixit s of the College. 

Our young Student, now qualified, muft pre- 
fent himfelf to fome Univerfity, and obtain a 
Diploma, that is, a Do&or’s Degree. Thofe taken 
up at Foreign Univerfities are moftefteem’d; tho*, 
God knows, none of them convey any healing 
Quality; nor are they always Chara&eriftic of 
Learning or Phyfical Abilities. But in this great 
Metropolis, our young Graduate muft have ano¬ 
ther Feather in his Cap 5 he muft be admitted of 
the Royal College of Phyficians, then he becomes 
a legitimate Son of Mfculapius. 

YbeNaturt The Royal College of rhyficians mLondon are 
the Roy* incorporated by Royal Charter j and have exclu- 
alCollege live Privileges, if they pleafe to affert them, for 
tfPhyfi- feven Miles round London: They have a Prefident, 
tians in Fellow, and Aftiftants, and are empower’d to ad- 
London. mit Members to their Body, and to infpe& the 
Medicines in Apothecaries Shops. This feems to be 
their only Bufinefs, unlefs to fuperintend public Di * 
fpenfatories, and to countenance this or that Prac¬ 
tice, according to the prevailing Mode; for Phyfi¬ 
cians have their Fafhions and Changes, as well as 
other Trades: What is an innocent Medicine To¬ 
day may be Poifon To-morrow ; and vice verfa , if 
it fo pleafes the Faculty: But their Di&ates nei* 
ther hinder their own Members, or others who 
have not that Honour, from following their own 
Whims i but their Approbation is neceflary to 
an Increafe of Patients, and to eftablilh the young 

Phylician’s 
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Phyfician's Reputation, though of very little Sig¬ 
nificance towards the Sanity of the Public, or the 
Cure of particular Maladies, 

CHAP, IV, 

Of the Surge o n, 

T HE Surgeon is the fecond Branch of the 

Medical Art; very little inferior to the firft Surgtrjlefs 
in point of Utility, but founded upon Principles pretariont 
much more certain, and lefs precarious in its Sue- *f! a * ?b m 
cefs : The Phyfician, in the Difchargeof his Pro-^ f% 
feffion, is frequently oblig'd to grope in the dark, 
to aft by Guefs and bare Conjefture, and de¬ 
pends (in many Cafes) more upon Chance and 
the Strength of the Patient's Conftitution, than 
upon any infallible Rules in his Art; byt the 
Surgeon, for the moft part, has the Evidence of 
his oenfes, as well as his Judgment, to guide him 
in his Operations; his Method of Cure depends 
upon the known Mechanifm of the Human Sy ftem, 
and the Medicines he ufes aft by known Laws, 
eftablifhed from long Experience. 

The Surgeon (Amply as a Surgeon) is only em¬ 
ploy’d in the Cure of Wounds, Bruifes, Contu- 
lions, Ulcers, and Eruptions in the outward Parts, 
in Trepanning, Cutting, or Scarifying, and Am¬ 
putations of any. of the Limbs or Members, that 
require thefe Operations. He applies only topi¬ 
cal Medicines, that is, to the outward Parts of 
the Body aiFefted; fuch as Plaifters, Cataplafms, 

Blifters, Cauteries, and the like; but is rarely 
concern’d in any inward Applications; nor 19 
fuppos’d converfant with Pharmacy of any fort: 

Yet a fkilful Sugeon generally underftands a cer- 
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tail! Train of Medicines, that, inwardly applied* 
correct the Humours, prepare the Body, and put 
it in a proper Habit, fit it to undergo his Opera-# 
tions, and affift his topical or outward Medicines, 
in the Difcharge of their Office: Sometimes, upon 
the firft Indication of Tumours, before the Abrefs 
is form’d, the Sutgeon thinks it advifeable to dif- 
cufs thofe Appearances, rather than bring them 
forward : This is commonly done by Bleeding, in¬ 
ward Medicines, and Alteratives, to correct: the 
vitiated State of the Blood; but a Surgeon in 
Town, who is not over and above conceited of his 
own Abilities, generally calls a Phyfician to his 
Affiftance in fuch Diforders, rather than depend 
upon his own Skill in Cafes that have a Depen- 
dance upon the Conftitution of the Patient, and 
the deprav’d State of the Fluids. 

Tie Genius The Genius natural to a Surgeon diflers very 
mnd Abill - little from that requir’d in a Phyfician. To a 
ties of a folid Judgment, quick Apprehenfion, and a good 
Surgoo*. Memory, he muft add a kind of Courage, pecu¬ 
liar to himfelf. It is vulgarly faid, that a Surgeon 
ihould have a Lion’s Heart, a Hawk’s Eye, and 
a Lady’s Hand ; by the Lion’s Heart is not meant 
favage Ferocity, a cruel inhuman Difpofition, or 
Want of Sympathy for the Sufferings of Man¬ 
kind : He is not to have the Heart to tear, la¬ 
cerate, and mangle his Patients wantonly ; but he 
muft have the Courage to go through the moft 
fevere neceffary Operations, without being fo 
much affe&ed by the Patient’s Sufferings, as to 
lhake his Hand, or hinder him from performing 
the Amputation with Eafe and Dexterity. Wof 
manifh Tendemefs is very improper for a Sur¬ 
geon ; and it requires a ftrong Command of Tem¬ 
per, not to give way to Pity and Compaffion, in 
fame Chyrurgical Operations. The Surgeon muft 
get the better of the Effects of this natural Hu¬ 
manity, 
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inanity, but not fo much as to diveft himfelf of 
the Paflion, left he introduce a favage Cruelty 
in the Place of it, which would he equally dan¬ 
gerous to the Patient: To preferve this foft Sym¬ 
pathy of Soul, without Being outwardly affeCted 
by it, is exprefled in having a Lady’s Hnd, or 
Finger; that is, to be able to touch the Patient 
fo gently, as he may fcarce feel you; at leaft, 
no more than is neceflary to perform the Opera¬ 
tion. A quick Eye is as neceflary to a Surgeon 
as any Profeflion whatever; efpecially in Ampu¬ 
tation, to difcern the Arteries, and other minute 
Blood Veflels, that are to be fewed up, to prevent 
a too great Effufion of Blood: It requires like- 
wife a good and quick Eye, to difcern the feveral 
Changes in a Wound under Cure; he muft be 
able to obferve the fmalleft Alteration in the Co¬ 
lour of the Part and Conflftence of the Matter, 
the Degrees of Suppuration, and the moft diftant 
Approach of a Mortification. 

His Education ought to be as liberal as that of His Edu- 
the Phyftcian, and to him Travel is equally ne- cation. • 
ceflary. As his Bufinefs is merely mechanical, 
the greater his Experience is, the more expert he 
proves in his Art; and it is morally impoflible* 
were he to read liis Eyes blind, to become a Sur¬ 
geon, unlefs he both fees Operations performed, 
and puts his Hand to them. Though our Hofpi- 
tals here in Town are many, yet they are, all put 
together, inferior to the Hotel Dieu at Paris ; He ought 
where a young Surgeon may learn more in one to travel 
Year than he can do in feven at London , on ac- f 0r Expt* 
count of the great Variety of Chyrurgical Cafes t-itnee. 
to be feen there every Day. — Befides, the 
Foreign Surgeons in general, but efpecially the 
Germans , exceed this Nation by marly Degrees. 

We are making large Advances to come up with 
them ; but till we arrive at their Perfection, and 
E have 
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have the Opportunity of Hofpitals equal to theirs, 
it is our Duty to go to thofe Countries, to learn 
what we want. 

Mufi be an The young Surgeon muft be an accurate Ana^ 
accurate tomift, not only a fpeculative but a practical 
Anatomift. Anatomift; without which he will turn out a 
mere Bungler. It is not fufficient for him to at¬ 
tend Anatomical Le&ures, and fee two or three 
Subjedls curforily difle&ed $ but he muft put his 
Hand to it himfelf, and be able to diffedt every 
Part, with the fame Accuracy that the Profeffor 
performs. Formerly, for this ufeful Branch, 
Students were obliged to go to Leyden , efpecially 
while Boerhaave lived, who was an Ornament to 
his Profeffion, and, without Controverfy, the beft 
Anatomift of the Age ; but now that great Man’s 
The Vni - P^ce ls fuMy Applied by Mr. Munroe , Anato- 
merftty of m ^ ca ^ Profefl’or at the Univerfity of Edinburgh t 
Edin* There the Student has not only Anatomy in Per- 
burgh the fe&ion, but has the Opportunity of learning the 
beftCollege feveral other Branches of the Medical Art to 
efPhyfic in greater Advantage than id any other Part of Eu~ 
Europe, rope . This Univerfity ought to be the firft Stage 
of the Surgeon’s Travel; where if he ftays a 
Seafon or two, and then takes another Seafon at 
Paris 9 if he has fpenthis younger Years to any 
Advantage, he may expeft to turn out a good 
Surgeon. 

Ways There are two Ways of Breeding a Surgeon j 
$f educa - the one is giving him Univerfity-Education, then 
ting a Sur~ fending him to hear Anatomical Lectures, and 
gegn. attending fome of the moft noted Hofpitals for a 
Seafon or two$ then he goes to Paris 9 and at 
laft comes home a Surgeon. The fecond Way, 
and that the moft common, and with fome few 
Amendments, the moft likely to produce a good 
Surgeon, is, after the Boy has learned Greek and 
Latin , he is bound to a Surgeon of good Practice 

for 
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For feven Years; at the Expiration of which Time 
he turns out a Surgeon, without more Study or 
Learning: This is the Manner in which our 
Town Surgeons are begot, and the Lamenefs of 
their Education may be obferved in one Hour’s 
Converfation* There are fome of them very good 
Operators, but as to the Theory, or rational 
Principles of their Bufinefs, they are intirely ig¬ 
norant j they perform the known common Cures 
with Succefs enough, but let an uncommon Cafe 
happen, they are quite at a Lofs, and dare not 
ftep out of the beaten Tra£t. 

The Errors in this Method of Education ar £ Common 
thefe ; firft, there is not a fufficient Fund of Error / of 
Knowledge acquired before they enter Apprentice; Education * 
and, generally fpeaking, they are utter Strangers 
to the Languages. I believe upon a Survey of all 
the Surgeons and their Apprentices within the 
Bdls of Mortality, there is not above one in ten 
of them who can give the Etymology of the 
Names of their Inftruments. — To remedy this Methods 
Defettt, which I think concerns the Honour of propofed to 
the Profeffion, I would have every Surgeon re- rectify theft 
folve, to take no Apprentice unlefs he had been, Mijlakeu 
at leaft, three Years at the Univerfity, or ftudied 
fo long under a private Tutor after leaving the 
Grammer-School, as to be found perfedly Ma¬ 
tter of Greek and L atin : Thefe Languages are 
never learned at the School \ at leaft, what we 
learn there is feldom retained, unlefs we practice 
it for fome Years after we have left the Seminary* 

The three Years I have mentioned are as little as 
can be employed in learning Philofophv and Ma¬ 
thematics, and grounding the Student in the 
Languages: He has in this Time acquired not 
only a larger Fund of Knowledge, but his Judg¬ 
ment and Intelle&s are enlarged ; and he makes a 
greater Progrefs in one Year after,' with thefe Ad- 
E 2 vantages, 
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vantages, than he would in two before. By this 
Time, I take the Youth to be about Fifteen or 
Sixteen, a prbper Age for going Apprentice to 
this Bufinefs: I would have him bound only five 
Years, and the Mafter oblig’d to allow him fo 
many Hours every Day as are neceflary for attend¬ 
ing fome of the Hofpitals and the Ledfures in the 
Seafon : By this Means five Years fpent with an 
honeft judicious Surgeon, who has a tolerable Share 
of Pra&ice, may enable the young Student to 
compleat his Studies in two Years more ; that is, 
one Seafon at Edinburgh , to attend the Anatomy 
and Mateira Medica Gaffes ; and another at 
PariS) to attend the Hofpitals there, and ob¬ 
tain fome Notion in Midwifry ; a Branch that is 
more fuitable to the Surgeon than the Phyfician, 
and ought rather to be connected with the one 
than the other. 

There is fuch a Connexion between the feveral 
Branches of Phyfic, that it is almoft impofiible for 
a Perfon to be Mafter of any one of them with¬ 
out a fuperficial Knowledge of all the reft : The 
Phyfician fhould know fomething of the Surgeon’s 
Bufinefs, and he of the Dodtor’s, and the Apo¬ 
thecary of both : However, the more each con¬ 
fines himfelf to his own particular Branch, the 
greater Succefs he may expedf in his Pradfice- 
Surgeons But there is one Branch belonging to the Doflor, 
o*grofsthe which the Town Surgeon has always monopoliz’d 
Cure of tbt to himfelf; that is, the Cure of the Venereal Dif~ 
Veneral eafc; upon which alone the Subfiftance of three 
Difeafe Parts j n f our 0 f a U the Surgeons in Town de~ 

*o them- pends ; and three Parts in four of their Pradtice 
Jewes. depend upon their Ignorance in this very Diftem- 
per, which they all pretend to cure: I mean, that 
if all knew as much as they pretend, they would 
not have half fo many Patients, nor thofe half fo 
long under their Cure. Before the Difcovery of 

Mercury, 
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Mercury* as a Specific againft this Diforder, the 
Venereal Difeafe was always the Province of the 
Phyfician, as much as any other acute Diftemper; 
the Surgeon was never call’d but when Amputa¬ 
tions or outward Applications were neceflary : 

But when the Virtues of prepar’d Mercury be¬ 
came generally known, the Surgeon ufurp’d the 
Place of the Do&or, and monopoliz’d this odious 
Diftemper to himfelf. For this Reafon the Lon - Ought /# 
don Surgeon muft ftudy this Difeafe more tha nfludyit 
any other, as it is not only the moft frequent, but much, as 
the moft profitable Branch of his Profeflion ; their Sub- 
though I would advife him in all difficult Cafes to de- 

take a Phyfician to his Afliftance. fends on it. 

The surgeons were commonly incorporated 
with the Barbers, and were call’d the Barber- 
Surgeon’s Company; but about a Year ago, by 
the Intereft and Diligence of Mr. John Ran by, 

Seijeant-Surgeon to his Majefty, an A£t of Par¬ 
liament was obtain’d, to feparate the Surgeons The Sur* 
from the Barbers, and eredl the firft into a diftin£fc g eons Com- 
Corporation. Their Privileges are exclufive; that^»j. 
is, no Surgeon can fet up in London , who is not 
free of this Company ; and they examine all Sur¬ 
geons defign’d for the Navy. The young Surgeon 
muft not only ferve his Time to a Surgeon free of 
the, City, but before he is admitted to take up his 
Freedom, he muft undergo an Examination by the 
Court of Affiftants, and fatisfy them of bis Quali¬ 
fications. 

I have juft now mention’d, that all Surgeons The Forms 
defign’d for the Navy muft be qualified at Sur - obferv'di* 
geons- Hall ; for the Benefit of fuch I fhall men- obtaining 
tion the Forms they are to go through. A Sur- Qualifca* 
geon, defign’d for the Navy, muft underftand tions for 
both Surgery and Pharmacy ; he muft be little the Royal 
lefs than a Phyfician, as the Care of the Ship’s Navy. 
Crew is intrufted to him in all Phyfical as well as 
. E 3 Chyrurgical 
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Chyrurgical Cafes j and he muft be able to anfwer 
jail Queftions put to him in both Branches, though 
the Examiners generally confine themfelves to 
Queftions in Surgery. When a young Gentleman 
is out of his Time, and thinks himfelf qualified* 
both as to Theory and Practice, to undertake 
fuch a Charge, he may come up to London with¬ 
out any Recommendation whatfoever; Merit is 
what he muft rife by : And this 1 think the only 
Branch in the Kingdom where Merit is neceflary 
to Advancement. If a young Student drops from 
the Clouds, let him but go through his Exa¬ 
mination, and he is fure of a Ship the firft Va¬ 
cancy, which is rarely wanting $ and obtains it 
as foon as if he had the Intereft of all the Houfe of 
Peers. 

The firft Step he muft take is, to apply by Let¬ 
ter to the Commiflioners of the Navy, importing. 
That he has ferv’d his Time to fuch a Surgeon, 
and has his Indenture difebarged \ or ftudied at 
fuch a College, under fuch a ProfelTor, and at¬ 
tended fuch an Hofpital for fo many Years, and 
is now defirous to ferve his Majefty on Board his 
JRoyal Navy in fuch Station as he fhould be found 
qualified for. Upon the Receipt of a Letter of 
this Tenor, the Commiflioners of the Navy give 
a Letter dire&ed to the Mafter and Court of Af- 
fiftants of the Surgeons Company, defiring them 
to examine and report the Qualifications of the 
young Candidate. This Letter he delivers to the 
Clerk of the Surgeons Company. The Exami¬ 
ners meet every fhurfday of the Month, to ex¬ 
amine fuch Candidates as have lodg'd their Let¬ 
ters with the Clerk. They generally, in their 
Examination, begin with Queftions relating to 
Bandages 5 in which the young Surgeon muft be 
very expert, as a great Part of the Cure both of 
Amputations and Fractures depend upon proper 

Bandages. 
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Bandages. They proceed to the Treatment of 
Fra&ures, Ample and compound \ and the Ma¬ 
nagement of Contufions and Amputations. They 
infift much on his Skill in Burns, Scalds, and 
Wounds by Gunpowder, and other Accidents, to 
which Sailors are moft liable. They next enquire 
into the Candidate’s Knowledge of the Nature of 
Tumors, malignant and critical; and how far 
he is a Judge when thefe ought to be difcufs’d and 
return’d into the Mafs of Blood, or brought to 
Suppuration by topical and outward Application. 
They then proceed to examine his Skill in the 
various Symptoms and Prognoftics, and the Cure 
of Difeafes both acute and chronic \ efpecially the 
pommon Diftempers of Fevers, and Scorbutic Dif¬ 
eafes ; and laftly, his Proficiency in the Materia 
Medica . 

According to the Degree of Proficiency he dif- 
covers, in all or any of thefe Queftions, they give 
him a Certificate of his Qualifications accordingly* 
dire&ed to the Lords Commiffioners of the Ad¬ 
miralty. AH this is obtain’d at the Expence of fix 
or feven Shillings, without any Waiting or Atten¬ 
dance. If the young Surgeon appears lame, they 
certify that he is qualified for a Mate of a Twenty- 
gun Ship$ the firft, fecond, or third Mate of a 
higher Rate, juft as he appears to them qualified 5 
but at the firft Examination they never certify him 
capable of taking the Charge of a Ship of any 
Rate: The higheft Qualification given at the firft 
Examination is that of Firft Mate to a Ship of any 
Rate, and this is never done but when the Candi¬ 
date difcovers more than ordinary Knowledge and 
Experience. 

When the young Surgeon has obtain’d this 
Certificate, he then applies to the Admiralty by 
Petition, acquainting the Lords Commiflioners, 
that he has been examin’d at Surgeons-Hall* ac- 
E 4. cording 
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cording to the Rules of the Navy, and obtain’d 
from thence fuch a Qualification, and is willing 
toferve his Majefty in that Station, he is minuted 
for the firft Vacancy in courfe; and when that 
happens, ge:s a Warrant without farther Applica¬ 
tion. All the Service that Friends can do him in 
this Cafe is, to ftation him upon any particular 
Ship vacant, to which he may have a liking, of 
the fame Rate which his Qualification entitles 
him to. After he remains fix Months in this 
Station, fuppofe in that of a Second Mate of a 
Forty* gun Ship, he may then apply a fecond 
/ Time to the Commiflioners of the Navy, fignify- 
ing to them by Letter (as formerly) that he has 
ferv’d fo long in fuch Station on board fuch a 
Ship of War; and that by his Study and Applica¬ 
tion thinks himfelf fo much improv’d in his Pro- 
feflion as to be capable of a higher Charge, and is 
willing to undergo Examination : The Commif- 
fioners direft a Letter, as before, to the Surgeons 
Company, and they proceed to the Examination 
In the fame manner they did the firft 5 and if the 
Surgeon gives proper Anfwers, they certify that 
he is qualified for the next or the higheft Degree, 
viz. to a Firft Mate of any Ship, or the Surgeon 
of a Twenty-gun Ship : He has his Warrant at 
the Admiralty, with the fame Eafe as before ; 
and in this manner he muft proceed in every Rife 
he makes till he arrives at the laft, which is a 
Surgeon to a Firft Rate. 

The Salary of a Surgeon of the Navy is but in- 
confiderable, that is, the Pay he immediately re¬ 
ceives from the Crown is but fmall ; but his Per- 
quifites depend upon the Largenefs of the Ship: 
Befides the Allowance of the Government, he 
has Two-pence for every Man on Board the Ship : 
He has Forty Shillings for every Clap or Pox of 
which he cures them, which is flopp’d out of the 
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Sailors Pay: He has a Cheft of Medicines at the 
Government Expence \ and is allowed for Slops, 
that is, Linnen Rags, Rice, Spices, and fome 
other Articles allowed the Men in their Sicknefs ; 
all which put together, make a Surgeon’s Place 
in a Sixty-gun Ship to be wotth near two Hundied 
Pounds per Annum in Time of Peace, befides his 
Share of Prizes in Time of War, in the Divifion 
of which he is ranked as a Lieutenant. 

Thus I have faid as much of Surgery as is fuf- 
ficient to give the Parent a tolerable Notion how 
to prepare his Son for fuch a Charge. It appears, 
that it requires a good Genius and liberal Educa¬ 
tion, which can be attained but by great Ex¬ 
pence ; therefore Parents are to have this in View 
before they fix upon this Profeffion for their Chil- A Surgeon 
dren. A fordid cramped Education proves a dead properly 
Weight upon the beft Natural Genius on Earth, qualified 
and produces but a bungling ignorant Quack \ il m a lucra* 
but if liberal, and attended with Natural Talents tl ? e *‘ TH4 * 
and due Application, there are none of the Liberal ^ 0 } mnt ' 
Arts more likely to procure a Livelihood than 
this. — An ingenious Surgeon,- let him be caft on 
any Corner of the Earth, with but his Cafe of In- 
ftruments in his Pocket, he may live where molt 
other Profeffions would ftarve. 


CHAP. V, 

Of the Chymist. 

T H E Art of Chymiftry was intirely unknown 
to the Antients, nor did its Ufe in rhyfic arife 
by Searches into it for that Purpofe; but Avarice, Original of 
and the Itch of growing fuddenly rich, produced ChymiJlry . 
this once much-efteemed Branch of Learning : 

Men hunting after the Philofopber’s Stone, fet T 
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them firft upon Trials by Fire, and in the many 
Experiments they made to come at this valuable 
Elixir, they ftumbled upon feveral Properties in 
Metals and Minerals, that they were before ig¬ 
norant of: Bold Pradtifers in rhyfic made Ex¬ 
periments, and in fome fucceeded. To this we 
owe the feveral Preparations of Mercury, Anti¬ 
mony, and other Mineral Drugs. Befides the 
Itch of growing rich, another much more va¬ 
luable, though equally ridiculous Defire filled the 
Projedlor’s Brain, that is, finding out a Medicine 
to prolong Life and convey Immortality to Mor¬ 
tals y this they hunted after under the Name of 
Aurfum Potabile y and in the Courfe of various 
Proceffes, which they were to efFedt by Fire, they 
ftumbled upon the Property of feveral Simples, 
and by • degrees learned the Analyfis of moft 
Things in the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
World; that is, they pretended to be able to reduce 
thofe Things to what they call their Elemental 
Principles; this has difeovered Salts, Spirits, and 
Oils, and has enabled us in fome meafure to ex- 
tradl the eflential Virtues of Plants, free them 
from their Drofs and Caput Mortuum , and to 
reduce them within fuch Bounds as that a fmall 
Dofe will'fuffice to produce great EfFedfs. 

The Galenijis , that is, thofe Phyficians who 
follow Galen’s Mothod of Cure, by compounding 
the grofs Simples, are at continual War with the 
Chymifts: They alledge, and perhaps not with¬ 
out Reafon, that the Fire alters the Nature of the 
Subjedt, and beftows on it Qualities that did not 
before exift; that moft Chymical Preparations 
were of fuch a fiery corrofive Nature, they in¬ 
flamed the Bowels, and fet the jvhole Syftem in 
Combuftion : That Nature had provided fimple 
Remedies for all Difeafes, and confequently there 
was no Reafon to have recour/e to Fire to ex* 
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tort Specifics from Subjects which in their Na¬ 
tural State were potent enough to remove the moft 
obftinate Difeafe. The Chymifts, on the other 
hand, alledged, that to effedt a Cure by the Ga¬ 
lenic Practice, requires fuch enormous naufeous 
Dofes, that Nature was opprefled y that the Ana- 
lyfis by them performed was only aflifting Nature, 
nnce there was nothing more certain, than that 
Diftillation and Sublimation muft be performed in 
the Stomach, and by Help of the Secreting Veffels, 
before any Cure can be performed, and that, 
confequently, it was faving more than half the 
Strength to perform thefe Operations beforehand. 

The Stomach, they fay, can concodt moft Ali¬ 
ments of itfelf, yet it adds to the Health of the 
Patient that the Concodfion be in part performed 
before it is received, and that the Strength, which 
would be otherwife diminifhed, may be all em¬ 
ployed in combating the Malady. The Galenijls 
are daily lofing Ground, and the Chymifts in- 
creafing in Pradtice and Reputation ; infomuch 
that they are now a very neceffary Branch in the 
Modern Pradlice of Phyfic. 

.The Genius requifite to compleat a Chymift 7hi natu - 
has a near Analogy to the Phyfician: He muft rW Gtniug 
have a folid Judgment, but a larger Share of Pa- Abili- 
tience than moft Men; their Procefles are long ties °f 
and tedious, arid often depend upon very minute 
Circumftances; the fmalleft Negledt fpoils their 
Work, and deceives their Expedition in the 
very Point of Projedtion. The Chymift muft 
be unwearied in his Application, watchful, and ' 
a curious Obferver of Nature: He muft regifter 
in his Mind the fmalleft Circumftaoce relating to 
his Operations, though never fo remote from; 
the Enquiry he is upon, in regard thefe Obfer-^ 
vations may ferve him afterwards in the Search 
of new Phcenomena about which his Thought* 

are 
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are not then immediately employed : His Judg¬ 
ment and Apprehenfion muft be able to take in 
the whole Courfe cf Natural Things, fince the 
whole Univerfe is the Subjeft of his Enquiries. 
However, the Pra£tical Chymifts, that is, thofe 
who go under that Name in this City, are far 
from being Adepts in this Study: They follow 
only a few general Rules in preparing Medicines, 
and are feldom employed about any Part of their 
•Branch which does not immediately depend upon 
the Praftice of Phyfic; though their Bufinefs 
might extend itfelf to a greater Number of ufeful 
Trades. 

Honeflftte- The Chymift ought to be a Man of Honour 
t'Jfery to a and Confcience: He has many Opportunities of 
ChjmiJf. impofing upon the Public, by the Knowledge he 
has of the Secrets of Nature, and his Art of 
making up fi&ious Compofitions, fo nearly re- 
fembling natural ProduSions, that their Difference 
is not to be difcerned by the niceft Eye or Palate. 
By this many of them make great Sums of Money ; 
but fuch Practices are beneath a Man of Honour, 
who confiders that he not only cheats the Public 
of their Money, but endangers the Health of the 
Patient that deals with him ; when he fells fic- 
tious for natural, or fophifticated for found and 
duly prepared Drugs. The Phyfician knows 
that fuch a Chymical Preparation is a fpecific 
Remedy in a particular Difeafe; he has experi¬ 
enced its. Efficacy in fimilar Cafes, and therefore 
boldly preferibes it, and refts the Safety of the 
Patient upon it: If the Chymift fubftitutes any 
thing in its Place, or gives fuch as has not under¬ 
gone the proper Operation, it fails in its Effedf, 
the Patient lofes his Life, and the Phyfician his 
Reputation, by the Ignorance, Greedinefs, or 
Viilany of the Chymift. This Confideration a* 
}ope ought to keep an honeft Man conftantly up¬ 
on 
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on the Watch, when he is preparing his Medi¬ 
cines, that none of the neceflatfy Requifites be 
wanting, fince it is known that very minute 
Negledts have been productive of fatal Confe- 
quences. . 

The Education of a Chymift ought to he liberal Of the 
and unconfin’d: But above all he muft beMafter Education . 
of Latin ; and he perhaps would find his Time 
well beftow’d in learning the German Tongue. 

The Germans are by much the beft Chymifts in 
Europe ; and the beft Treatifes on that Subject 
are either writ in Latin or High German. TTie 
late Dr. Boerhaave was an indefatigable Chy¬ 
mift, and his Writings on that Subject are tran- 
flated to great Advantages by the ingenious Dr. 

Shaw i but the Work, even with the Addition 
of Dr. Shaw y s Helps, is but lame, and fcarce 
worthy the Name of the great Author: If it is 
ftripp’d of the Pomp of Expreflion, there is little 
in it but what is common. The honourable Mr. 

Boyle has writ much on this Subject, but he is 
voluminous; and it was the Misfortune of that 
truly great Man, that he was too credulous, and 
took many Things upon the Relation of others 
not fufficiently warranted by Experiments. We 
have few elfe in the Englijh Tongue that make 
any Figure; therefore the young Chymift muft 
have recourfe to Foreigners, and be able to read 
them in their own Language. 

The Youth defign’d for this Bufinefs muft be HisConJti* 
of a robuft Conftitution, capable of a good deal tut ion. 
cf Watching and Fatigue, if he intends to be an 
Eye-Witnefs of the leveral Operations in this 
Art: He can fcarce be fit to be put Apprentice 
till the Age of Sixteen; for though the Educa¬ 
tion neceflary to be previous to his being bound 
might be fooner acquir’d, yet I cannot fee with 
what Propriety one much younger can be en- 

trufted 
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trufled in a Shop, to deal out Drugs, when a 
Miftake, by Rafhncfs or Ignorance, may be fa¬ 
tal : He fhould arrive at a Sedatenefs of Difpofi- 
tion, and dripp’d of his Chiklifti Follies, before he 
fhould be entrufted to meddle with any thing on 
which the Health or Life of Man depends. 

The Chymifts are generally Apothecaries, that 
is, they compound and fell Medicines; and as 
they make up their own Chymical Ingredients are 
enabled to undeffell the Apothecary ; but in both 
Capacities are fubjeft to the Vifitation of the Col¬ 
lege of Phyficians. 

CHAP. VI. 

0/ Druggist, 

ft be Na- *T'HE Druggift is another Dependant oft the 
ture of his * College of Phyfic: His Bufinefs is to buy up, 
Buftnefs . in large Quantities, all manner of uncompounded 
Drugs, both foreign and domeftic ; thefe he fells 
to the Apothecary, who compounds them: Yet, 
generally fpeaking, he compounds Drugs for Sale 
in his own Shop, like the Apothecary. 

The Druggift is not fuppos’d to know any 
thing of the Ufes or Properties of Drugs : He only 
buys them as a Merchant, and difpofes of them 
as a Commodity, without any refpeft to their 
particular Ufes : He is acquainted with the out¬ 
ward Marks and Signs of good and frefh Drugs, 
what are proper to be bought, the Quantities ne- 
ceffary for the Market, and the Prices which are 
commonly given for them j though this varies ac¬ 
cording to the Demand, as in other Commodi¬ 
ties $ but that the Public may not be impos’d on, 
there is a printed Bill weekly handed about, con¬ 
taining 
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taining the common Price of Drugs like the Price 
of Stocks and Exchange. 

A Druggift, as a mere Seller of Medicines, re- Hu Genius 
quires no great Head-Piece ; but if he dips into and Na- 
Compofition, as they all generally do, he ought tur *t dbi * 
to have a genteel Education and underftand Greek titles. 
and Litin ; though it were better to confine him- 
felf td the Sale of Drugs only, where his Want 
of Underftanding can be of no Damage to any but 
himfelf. 

It is a very profitable Bufinefs, that of a Drug- It is a pro* 
gift; their Returns being fometimes Cent ♦ per fitablt Bu* 
Cent . and feldom below Fifty : But it requires ffinefs. 
large Stock to fet up a Matter; and a Journey¬ 
man of this Trade has but fmaH Encouragement: 

Fifteen or twenty Pounds a Year is as much as 
they can get, and are rarely wanted. 

They are under the Infpe&ion of the College, 
like the other Branches; and mind them as little 
as the Apothercaries do, who come next to be 
confider’d* 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the Apothecary. 

T Have clafs’d the Apothecary laft, not out of 
any Difrefpeft to this formidable Body of Men, 
or out of Ignorance of their great Importance,' 
but becaufe the other Branches, the Chymift and 
Druggift, contribute to make up their Shops. 

The Apothecary is certainly the eldeft Son of the 
Do&or, and his necpflary Afiiftant. 

The Apothecary, fimply as fuch, is only em- m s Bufi - 
ploy’d in compofing of Medicines, by the Doc- ne/sfimply 
tor’s Prefcriptions, without refpe£t to their Qua- as an Apo . 

lities: thecarj . 
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litics : His Knowledge, by his Profeflion, is con¬ 
fin’d to the Names of Drugs, of which he is not 
fo much as to underftand the Etymology 5 he muft 
only know that Rhubarb is not Jefuit’s Bark, that 
Oil is not Salt, and that Vinegar is not Spirit: 
He muft be able to call all the Army of Poifons by 
their proper Heathenifti Names, and to pound 
them, boil them, and mix them into their proper 
Companies; fuch as Pills, Bolus’s, Lin&us’s, 
Ele&uaries, Syrups, Emulfions, Juleps, &V. 
He muft underftand the Phyfical Cabala , the my« 
fterious Character of an unintelligible Do&or’s 
Scrawl : He muft be alert and ready-handed in 
gilding his Pills and papering up his Bolus’s with 
ingenious Cuts and Figures emblematical of their 
important Ufes; and have a nice Tafte in Glafles* 
Viols, and Gallipots, and the judicious Arrange¬ 
ment of their gilt Labels to the Advantage of his 
Shop. 

Tht Genius This is a mere Apothecary; a Profeflion that 
of a mere requires very little Brains; he wants only a ftrong 
apothecary Memory, to retain fuch a Number of cramp 
Words as he is daily converfant with : There is 
no Branch of Bufmefs, in which a Man requires 
lefs Money to fet him up, than this very profita¬ 
ble Trade : Ten or Twenty Pounds, judicioufly 
applied, will buy Gallipots and Counters, and 
as many Drugs to fill them with as might poifon 
His Pro- the whole Ifland. His Profits are unconceivable ; 
fits. Five Hundred per Cent, is the leaft he receives: 

The greateft Part of his Out-laying is in Viols, 
fmall Boxes, and cut Paper; and thefe are often 
*1 hey do worth ten Times what they contain. But the 
not confine Army of Apothecaries of this Age, fcorn to con- 
themf elves fine themfelves to the dull Scene of their Profef- 
to theif fion : They are no fooner equipp'd with a Shop 
own Bufi - than they commence Do&or ; they prefcribe in all 
nf fi' common Cafes, and only call ift the Doctor to be 
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WeTent at the Death of the Game, which they 
have run down ; or to juttify by his Recipes 
their enormous Bills. They all of them cure the 
Venereal Difeafe; I mean, they have their. Pa¬ 
tients upon whom they pradife in that Diftem- 
per ; who often find their Miftrefles have only, 
dapp’d them, but Dodor Apothecary has pox’d 
them. 

How far it is prudent in Apothecaries thus to What his 
fail out of their Sphere* I (hall not determine \ Education 
but I believe the Public will excufe me, if I ad- ought to be 9 
vife thefe Gentlemen to fit themfelves with an to qualify 
Education fuitable to the Profeflion, as they now him for bit 
pradife it 5 for an Apothecary, who takes upon prefent 
him to prefcribe, as well as to compound Medi- Pra&ict. 
cines, ought to he (kill’d in Anatomy, Botany* 
and Chymiftry ; to be Matter of the Languages ; 
and know Drugs, not only by Name but by their 
intrinfic Qualities. A Youth who is thus quali¬ 
fied may make a very good Figure as an Apothe¬ 
cary, and would be preferr’d by all wife Men to 
the mere Compounder; and after fome Years 
Experience* I can fee no Reafon why a Patient 
might not rely upon fuch a Man’s Advice with as 
much Safety as upon the Graduate Dodpr. The 
Apothecaries in Scotland are all call’d Chyrurgion* 
Apothecaries, and generally have fuch an Educa¬ 
tion as I have above defcrib’d ; differing nothing 
from the Dodor but in want of a Diploma * 

The Confluence is, that a Phyfician is ftddoca 
call’d in that Country but in extraordinary Cafes 5 
and the Apothecary is efteem’d, both by Patient 
and Phyfician, a$ a Man ading in a qualified 
Sphere. 

. I would therefore have ajl Parents, if they de- 
fign their Son for an i\pothecary, give him an 
early and liberal Education.; and let him, either 
in the Gourfe of his Apprentice(hip r or before 
F he 
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be lets up for himfelf, attend the Anatomic, Bo* 
tanic, and Phyfical Le&urcs, at leaft for two 
Scafons: With this, and the Experience he muft 
pick up in his Matter’s Shop, he may fafely depend 
upon his Judgment in common Cafes ; but inftead 
of promoting his Interett, by prescribing enormous 
Dofes and pompous unavailing Recipes, it is much 
more rational and honeft to charge the Patient in 
his Bill for Skill and Attendance ; the Amount of 
his Bill in this Cafe may be as large as ufcal, and 
the Patient is confidently a Gainer, by not being, 
oblig’d to load his Stomach with fuch a Quantity 
of Drugs. 

Thus I have finifh’d the Profeffion of Phyfic, 
rn all its Branches; and (hall now take a Trip to 
Wtftminfter-HaU , and pay a Vifit to the fevcrat 
Pra&ifers of the Law. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the LAW in general. 

In Defi - T AW is the Diftribution of Juftice between 
mtitn. 1^ Man and Man; the Science by which are 
determin’d the Limitj of each Man’s particular 
* Property$ the Duty he owes his Neighbour, las 
Country and his King: It is the Foundation of 
Peace, the Fountain of Concord, and the firfl 
and moft lafting Band of Civil Society. When 
Its Origin. Mankind were yet few in Number, before their 
Vices and Appetites increas’d their Natural 
Wants, while they remain’d fatisfied with the 
fpontaneous Produas of the bountiful Earth, and 
crav’d no more than what Nature freely yielded,* 
the Word Property was not known among them * 
all Things were in common, as the Sun and Ele¬ 
ments : 
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ments : Their Natural Wants were few, and their 
Appetites of Hurfger and Thirft were eafily fup- 
plied ; the Springs, the Mountains, and the Val- 
lies produced fufficient for them all, and they had 
iiot yet learned the poliflhed Madnefs of nearer 
Ages, to quarrel about what they cannot enjoy* 

But as Mankind increafed in Number, they 
found their Native Bounds too little for them and 
their Progeny j there were not fufficient Natural 
Produds to maintain their numerous Iflue; there* 
fore they muft fupply this Defedt by Art and In- 
duftry: Some were lazy, or had not Ingenuity 
enough to fupply their own Neceffities ; the in- 
duftrious Man thought it hard that fuch {hould 
reap the Fruit of his Labours, and therefore re- 
fufed to allow the Indolent or Ignorant to partake 
tff his Provifions : This begat the firft Notion of 
Property; and by degrees Mankind found it ne- 
Ceffary to ereft themfelves into Societies, in order 
to aflift one another in Defence of this Property, 
or carry on fuch Undertakings as were too large 
for Angle Men or Families to execute, and were 
of Ufe to many. 

In ereding thefe Societies, each Individual was 
obliged to give up feme Part of his Natural Free* 
dom, and to fubmit himfelf to the Rules and Re¬ 
gulations agreed to for the Good of Society: This 
Was the firft Origin of Goverment and Municipal 
Laws j which differed in the feveral firft ere&ed 
Commonwealths, according as Circumftances, Si¬ 
tuation, or Difpofition of the firft Contra&ora 
Varied. - 

Thefe firft Laws were few and Ample ; they 
Were founded upon this eafily comprehended Prin¬ 
ciple, Do as you would be done by. It was not y$t 
become a Science or Myftery j Law was not then 
wrapped up in Sophiftry, nor had they found out 
equivocal Words, capable of being textured into 
F 2 a thou.- 
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a thoufand contradiflory Meanings: Thefe art 
Stveral Refinements of our politer Times. The firft Law 
DMfions was only the Law of Nature, and the Didates of 
in Natural Religion ; and the Law of Nature is the 
general . firft Divifion of Law: The fecond is the Law of 

Nations; thefe are a Set of Rules, in which all 
civilized Societies are agreed and determined by, 
ih their Dealings with one another: To this 
Law are owing the Privileges of the Perfons of 
Ambaffadors, the Exchange of Prifoners in War, 
and feveral other Rules obferved in Time of War. 
The third is the Municipal Law; that is, the 
Laws of particular Countries, adapted to their 
feveral Circumlbnces and Conftitutions. 

The few* This Third is the Law we are treating of, that 
ral Di - is, the Municipal Law of England ; which is db* 
*)ifions of vided into feveral Branches. Firft, The Statute 
Law in Law, by which is meant Ads of Parliament only. 
England. Secondly, The Common Law, which is the an¬ 
cient Ufage of the Kingdom in Matters of Civil 
Property. Thirdly, Crown Law, which is the 
antient Ufage of the Courts in Matters Criminal* 
Fourthly, Maritime Law, or the Rules and Mer 
thods obferved in punifhing Offences committed 
on the High Seas, properly under the Cognizance 
of the Lord High Admiral, or the Commiffionerj 
appointed to execute that High Office. Fifthly, 
Equity, or Chancery Law. And, laftly, the 
Canon or Ecclefiaftical Law. Moft of thefe have 
their different Profeffors; of each of which we 
fhall give a hrief Account. They are commonly 
comprehended under Sergeants at Law, Coun- 
fellors, Attornies, Sollicitors in Chancery, Doc¬ 
tors of Civil Law, Prodors of the Commons, 
and Notary-Publicks. As I intend to treat fir fit 
of the Profeffors of the Common Law, I ffiall be¬ 
gin with the Attorney. 

CHAf, 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the Attorn^, 

I Begin with Attornies, 4s they are the firft Mo- flit Bufi- 
vers in the Law; their Bufinefs being to prepare ntfs „ 
Matters for the Counfel to plead on, and to con- 
diifi the Suit through its feveral Steps, till it comes 
to a final IfEte 

The Attorney mull be acquainted with all the’ 

Forms of Proceedings in the feveral Courts. Ife* 
ought to be acquainted with the Names and Na^ 
tares of the feveral r A&ions; their fpecific Diffe¬ 
rences one from another; He muff be able, from; 
his Client’s Information and the Writings he is 
then poffefled of, to comprehend his Cafe deafly* 
and diftindly, front ^vhich he fnuft draw a com* 
pendious State of the whole Affair : From Perufaj The com - 
of this and due Confultation he muff proceed to man Stefs 
expedite the proper Writ againft the Adverfary j in an Ac - 
have him ferved or attached, according to th Qtionatam 
Circumftances of the Adion : He then compels . mn 
him to appear, or* enters an Appearance $ declares 
againft him, that is, gives in 4 Pa^er to the pro¬ 
per Office, called a Dedaratjon, which contains 
his Client’s Claim, and a Conclufion for Recovery 
of Damages and Cpfts: He next forces his Ad*r 
^verfary to pkad or jnake an Anfwcr to this De¬ 
claration ; and makes Rejoinder, and Replication* 
if neceffary. At laff, both Parties join lljue, and 
a Record is macje of all the Proceedings hitherto* 
apd a Ruje of Court is entered for Trial againft 4 
certain Day, either in Town, or in the County 
where the Debt was. contracted, or the$ubje<& 
of the Matter in Debate lies. Agaiqft the Day of 
. F 3 Trial 
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Trial he draws up Briefs for his Council, that is, 
an accurate but fhort State of the Action, the 
Witneffes Names, apd the Queftions to„be afked * 
in fupport of the Allegations in the original De¬ 
claration. After Verdin is obtained, he enters 
tip Judgment and obtains Execution againft his 
Adverfary’s Perfon or Goods, He muft know 
to ward againft the After-Claps of Law \ fuch as, 
Writs of Error, Injundions, and Bills of Equity. 
In Ihort, he muft know all the Windings, Shift- 
ings, and Turnings of this moft intricate Science; 
and how to guard againft not only the honeft 
Arts, but the Chicanery and Villapy of the PfO* 
fefTors. He muft be acquainted with Good and 
Evil $ and hunt his Adverfary though all the Sub¬ 
terfuges, lurking Places, and Labyrinths of the 
Art ; till he has fafely landed his Client put of this 
fiery Trial. 

Sis Gi- From this fhort View of the Practice of an At- 
ni*$ 9 cfr. torney, it is eafily conceived that the Profeftbr of 
this Science muft not be born a Blockhead; he 
muft have a clear, folid, and unclouded Under- 
ftanding, a diftinguifhing Head, and a puzzling 
unpuzzled Brain. There is not half fo many 
Diitin&ions or unmeaning Varieties either in Lo¬ 
gic or the metaphyfical Divinity of the Schools, 
as there is in the Practice of the Common Law \ 
it confifts of nothing but unintelligible Words, 
Diftin&ions without any vifible Difference, and 
forms without Number: To acquire all thefe, a 
v Man muft not only poflefs a clear Head, but great 
Patience and a prodigious Memory. The Pa¬ 
tience of Joby the Courage of Hercules , and the 
Life of a Patriarch, are too little to become entire¬ 
ly Mafter of all the Forms in the Common Law 
Of England . 

Q*gh te Befides this uncommon Genius he ought to be 

mm b$. honeft Man, and free froin any litigious Dif- 
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pofition. Without moral Honefty, and an utter 
Contempt of Money gain'd in a bad Caufe, the 
Attorney is the Plague of his Neighbours and the 
Peft of Society in general. There is not a more 
contemptible or defpicable Creature than a petti¬ 
fogging Attorney without’ Honefty : Yet this is 
no very uncommon Character ; an Attorney and a 
Knave are very near become Terms fynpnimous j 
and it it no wonder they are fo; for if we confider 
the Temptations they lie under to be Knaves, they 
tnuft have a larger Share of Honefty than molt 
Men to ymhftand them ; and the legal Fees of 
their Profeffion arefofmall, that without Tricking 
and little low Arts, it it morally impoilible for any 
one of them to live like a Gentleman merely as an 
Attorney. But to proceed. 

Their Education ought to be liberal. This it Hit EJu- 
not only neceflary to qualify them for their Profef- cation. 
(ion, hut to enlarge the Mind and give it a Biafs 
above little pettifogging Pra&ices. A Gentleman 
born, and liberally bred, muft have Notions above 
ading the Scoundrel all at once: If he becomes 
one, it is by degrees; for no Man is wicked aB 
of a fudden. The truly bred Gentleman retains 
his Notions of Honour all his Lifetime; and 
fcorns an Eftate purchas'd with Infamy. Latin 
was formerly more neceflary than at prefent, as 
now all Proceedings are in Engltjb ; but an At¬ 
torney of any PraSice will ftill And it neceflary 
and ufeful in his Profeffion. Writing and Ac¬ 
counts are not to be difpenfed with ; and a tho¬ 
rough Underftanding of the Engli/b Tongue ought 
not to be negle&ed. 

The Parent who is refolv'd to breed his Son to ''The Pp- 
th» Buflnefs ought to be very folicitous to find rent ought 
out a Matter, of known Integrity and fufficient toebufeam 
Practice ; without which, the Youth is certainly boueft Ma- 
F 4 loft: 
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loft : The Temptations the Boy is liable to, fron^ 
the Example of his Fellow Clerks, in this Age; 
are many $ and if to thefe his Matter Want of 
Moral Honefty is added, nothing but a Miracle 
can fave the Youth from Perdition. 

*IheInns of The Attornies live* in Inns, that is, Places 
the Attor - bought by feveral Societies, wherein they have 
nies f and Chambers. There is nothing requifite to make a 
the Man • Man free of thefe Inns but purchafing a Set of 
net of be- Chambers; which are let by the Society on Iieafes 
**ff'** °f of two or three Lives; and paying Commons for 
item. two or three Terms. Thefe Inns of Court are 
the neateft Buildings-in or about the City of Lon¬ 
don : Though God knows the Inhabitants, both 
Matters and Clerks, are far from being fam’d for 
Honefty or Virtue: Cheating, Lewdnefs, and all 
manner of Debauchery being often more ftudied 
than Law or Precedents. i 

A Caution The Number of Attornies is another Reafon 
to Parents for their Difhonetty : They are fo numerous that 
againft there is not Bread for half of them. T heir Po- 
breeding verty is likewife an Enemy to Virtue; for, befides 
their Cbil a large Share of Acquaintance to create Clients* 
drentotbis an Attorney, who pradtifes for himfelf, ought to 
ProfeJJion . have a fuflicient S' 06 k of ready Money to advance 
for his Clients, out of which they mutt lie gene- 
rally till the Blue of the Suit: Few People care to 
employ an Attorney who mutt: run conftantly to 
their Cli nts Pockets for every trifling Sum that 
mutt be laid out in the Profecution of their Bufi- 
nefs. Thefe Confiderations ought to make Pa¬ 
rents cautious in breeding their Children to this 
* Profeffion ; for a Journeyman, or one who afts 
as Clerk fo an Attorney, gets, at moft, Half a 
Guinea a Week ; out of which they are to find 
themfelves in Diet, Lodging, Wafhing, and 
Cloaths, and are jfametimes employ’d; only in 
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Term-Time. Whether this is fufficient to main* 
tain them honeftly, I leave to every judicious Per* 
fon to judge. 

CHAP. X. 


n 


Of the Sergeant at Law. 

T HE Sergeant at Law is the higheft Degree of iVhtrein. 

the Bar : They differ only from Gounfellors he differt 
in this, that they have this Degree conferred on from a ’ 
them bygone of the Inns of Court; are intitled Common 
to wear a Cap upon their Wig, which diftin- CounfeL 
guifhes them from their Brethren at the Bar: And 
out of this Body the Judges are chofen; that is, 
the Perfon to be chofen a Judge of any of the 
Courts, muft be admitted a Sergeant before he is 
capable of acting in his Commiiiion. As the Edu¬ 
cation and Qualifications neceflary for a Sergeant 
Law and a Counsellor or Barriiter are the fame* 
we (hall proceed to the Counsellor. 
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Of the Counfellpr at Law, 

THE Gentleman wh° defigns to Chine in this Hit Gt- 
^ Profeffion muft haye a folid, diftinguiflhing «/»/ and 
Genius, a quick Apprehenfion, and a ready Wit. Natural 
He muft have a happy Volubility pf Tongue, and Talents^ 
be poffefTed of the Arts of perfuafive Eloquence : 
to which a graceful Perfon is nofmall. Ad van age : 

He ought to have a great Command of Temper, 
as well as of Words * not eafily put in a Paifcon 
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by Contradiction* which he mult expert to meet 
with upon the moft trifling Occafion. But above 
all, he mult have a fufficient Stock of Aflurance: 
Nothing mult put him out of Countenance; and 
he ought to be able to* give the moft infignificant 
Trifle an Air of Importance ; and to deliver, the 
greateft Abfurdities with a grave fettled Coun¬ 
tenance. I have recommended Honefty as a ne- 
ceflary Ingredient to make up an ufeful Attorney : 
Therefore it would be unreasonable to fuppofe 
a Counfel without it. His Station is fuperior; 
therefore the little mean Arts of Chicanery and Vi- 
fbe Scan* lany muft appear much more defpicable: What 
dat if a a Scandal muft it be for a Gentleman, to demean 
dijkneft himfelf fo much as to proftitute his Talents and 
Counfii. the Honour of his Profeflion, to pervert the Courfe 
of Natural Juft ice, to opprefs the Indigent, and 
beggar the Fatherlefs, for the Sake of a pauhry 
Fee! How unnatural is it to deck Dercit and 


Fallhood with Ornaments of Truth; or to em¬ 
ploy the Flowers of Rethoric and the Beauties of 
Eloquence to fcreen a Villain from Puniihment, 
or rob the innocent Man of his Property! 
tiis S4n* Thefe Natural Talents muft be improved by a 
eat ion. liberal Education at the Univerfity; where he muft 

not only learn the Languages, but Philofophy, 
and all the other Branches of Liberal Science, 


After cqming from the Univerfity the young Stu¬ 
dent enters himfelf of fome one of the Counfel* 


lors Inns, or Societies of Lawyers, viz. either of 
the Temples , Gray's-Inn, or Lincoln’s-Inn. This 
hit is held in moft Repute at prefent, as it is inha¬ 
bited by the moft eminent Men in the Profeflion: 
There goes a common Saying, which expreffes 
the Notion the Town has of thefe Inns, which, 
like all other general Charaders, may be either 
true or falfe : It is this; The Temple for Beaus y 
LincolnVInn for Lawyers* aarf GrayVInn fat 
Whores, The 
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The young Student there ftudies Law, and 
fnuft be three Years enter’d, or have paid Com¬ 
mons for twelve Terms* before he is admitted to 
the Bar; which he is after that Time, upon un¬ 
dergoing a flight Examination before the Benchers 
of thefe Societies: But if a Student was not to 
take more Pains in his Studies than what the Rules 
and Exercifes of thefe Societies enjoin him, he 
will make but an indifferent Figure in his Pro* 
feffion. A Parent who defigns that his Son ihould 
make a greater Progrefs in the Knowledge of 
Coke and' Littleton * than in the Galantries of the 
Town, ihould procure fome Gentleman who has 
ffudied the Law, and has not much Practice, to 
attend the Youth, read with him, direct him to 
what is proper to read, and keep him to his Stu¬ 
dies : Such a Man would begin with the moil: 
celebrated Trads upon the Law of Nature and 
Nations, vi$. Puffendorf , Grotius de Jure Belli 
& Pqcif, and the fam’d Machiavel . He would 
next give him a general Notion of the Municipal 
Laws of the feveral Countries in Europe ; efpe- 
cialjy that Law known by the Name of the Civil 
Law: And laft of all, colled for him the beft 
Treatife upon the Englijb Common Law. 1% 
would be endlefs to read the Works of all the 
Rhapfodifh in this Profeflion \ the Labour would 
be infinite, and the Edification fmall. A few cho+ 
f^n Authors will fu{&ce, and give the Student \ 
clearer Idea of this too-much perplex’d Study, 
than if he was to read the whole Heap of Rubbifi* 
that has been wrote upon the Subjed. After thq 
Study of tl>e Common Law, he next reads Re* 
ports in Chancery; in the underftanding of which 
his Knowledge in the Law of Nature and Nations, 
and the Civil Law, will very much contribute ; 
and his Knowledge of Law in general, and a 
Smattering of the particular Laws of other Count 
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ries, would furnifh him with an inexbauftible^ 
Fund of Argument; and teach him the Defe&s 
as well as the Beauties and fuperior Advantages of 
our Laws and Conftitution. 

Encourage* According to the Method preferred myfelf, I 
menu ar.d fliall now touch upon the Encouragement Parents 
pifcour- have to educate their Children to this Profeflion, 
agtments It is, no doubt, honourable : By their Profeffion* 
to JoLonv they are the firft Clafs of Gentlemen; and it is 
this Pro - equally profitable ; as may be obferv’d by the 
many noble Families now in the Kingdom, who 
date their Origin from the Bar. Profit and Ho? 
notirs are prevailing with moff Parents: But this 
i6 the Golden Side of the ProfpecSL It has a dark 
and difmal Reverfe. The Expence of their Edu¬ 
cation is great and certain; and it is almoft im? 
pqflible to form a Judgment of the Genius of the 
Student till he has gone through every Branch of 
his Studies; at which Time, it is more than ten 
to one, but fome Wants, fome Natural Impedi¬ 
ments then appear which were not dreamed of 
before. After he has finifhed his Studies, and the 
fond Parent believes him pofTeffed of all the Qua¬ 
lifications fitting the Bar, all his Trouble is loft 
unlefs he has a Fortune to fupport him in the 
Character of a Gentleman, till he gains Practice ; 
which he never will attain to, let his Merit be 
never fo confpicuous, without a large Acquain¬ 
tance, a great Number of Friends, and fome 
eminent Perfonage to countenance and patronize 
the young Barrifter: It is not always Merit that 
recommends the Counfellor* Intereft or fome 
lucky Chance may recommend the brawling im¬ 
pudent Pretender to Clients and Preferment, while 
the Man of Senfe and real Worth remains neg- 
lefted, for want of thofe Helps: Modefty, a con- 
ftant Attendant on true Merit, is a powerful Ene¬ 
my to the ypung Counfel* and buries the beft Ta~ 
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lents in Obfcurity for many Years.. The great 
Number ofi young Gentlemen bred to the Bar, is 
another Difcouragement to Parents to breed up 
their Sons to this Profeifion. One half of the 
prefent Counfel do not earn by their Practice the 
Fees of the Court $ moft of them muft ftarve if 
they have not a Fortune fufficient to fupport them* 

In a Word, none but Men of Fortune ought to pre¬ 
tend to it; Men capable of Jiving independent 
upon the Chance of Practice, v/ill not only preferve 
them from Poverty, but be a Means to preferve 
their Integrity : A Man of an independent For¬ 
tune is under no Temptation to proftitute his Pro- 
feflion by dirty Jobs, or demean his Character by 
efpoufing Caufes in themfelves villainous* 

CHAP- XI. 

Of the Sollicitor in Chancery. 

S olicitors in Chancery differ little from the At¬ 
torn ies i only that they confine their Practice 
to the Court of Chancery: Which differs from ^ Difft* 
that of all the other Courts. This Court, o $ rence be+* 
which the Lord High Chancellor of Great-Britain tween him 
is Judge, and the Mafter of the Rolls his Afliftant, sndan At - 
was inftituted to relieve the Subject from the great torney, and 
Severity of the Common Law, and to give him the Pri- 
fuch Red refs in his . Property, as the Forms and ccedings in 
Rules of the Common Law Courts deny him. Chancery 
The Chancellor judges by the Rules of Equity or 
Natural Juftice, and determines by.the mere Dic¬ 
tates of his own Confidence, without the Interpo¬ 
lation of a Jury. The Form of Proceeding is, 
by Bill and Anfwer \ that is, the Party who thinks 
hirnl'elf entitled to Relief in this High Court, pre* 
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fers a Bill or Petition to the Chancellor, fettirrg 
forth his Special Cafe, and containing certain In¬ 
terrogatories relative thereto, to which he prays 
the Defendant may make Anfwer upon Oatfu 
This Bill being filed in the proper Office, a Sub - 
fotna iffues againft the Defendant, ordering him to 
put in his Anfwer: If he fails within the Time 
limited, he falls under the Contempt of the Court* 
and is compell’d by feveral Writs, terminating in 
an Outlawry, or Cqmmiffion of Rebellion. After 
the Defendant has appear’d to, and made Anfwcf 
to the Bill, the Plaintiff may take Exceptions to 
the Anfwer, and oblige him to amend it till the 
Court is fatisfied that he has anfwer’d dire&ly to 
all the Interrogatories in the Bill: After which*. 
Iffue is join'd, and the Court cither proceeds to 
hearing upon the Bill arid Anfwer, or Witneffo 
are examin’d and their Depofitions taken down iii 
Writing. When both Parties have finilh’d their 
Broof, then tfie Caufe comes to a general Hear¬ 
ing, and the Chancellor determines according to 
Equity. The original Defign of this Court, as I 
hinted above, was to relieve the Subjeft from the 
dppreffive Forms of the Common Law; but un¬ 
happy for the People, this Inftitution, like all other 
human Inventions, has been perverted; and a Num¬ 
ber of Forms and Delays have crept into the Prac¬ 
tice of this Court, which deftroy its original In¬ 
tention, and render it* in many Cafes* a National 
Grievance* 

Every Attorney* fwom of any of the other 
Courts, has a Right to practice as a Soliicitor in 
Chancery, and generally do 5 but there are Sworn 
Solltcitors in Chancery, who make it their foie 
Bufinefs to attend this Court 2 They are under 
the fame Regulations with Attornies, all of whom 
muft fcrVe (even Years to one of the Profeffion 
before he is admitted to pra&ife* Any Perfon 

may 
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many follicit in Chancery; but as the Sollicitor if 
no more than Agent, one of the Sixty Clerks ap¬ 
pears and conducts the Bufinefs: But then, none but 
a Sworn Sollicitor can claim Fees or make out a 
Bill; any Perfon pra&ifingand demanding Fees for 
foch Practice, is liable to be fent to Newgate , and 
lie there during the Chancellor’s Pleafure. 

There are particular Counfel who attend this 
Court, though they are admitted of the Common 
Law Courts; yet they find their Genius more 
fumed to Equity, and confine their Pra&ice to this 
alone, and (eldom care to be employed in a Com¬ 
mon Law Caufe. Men very eminent at the Bar 
of the Court of King' s-Bench y or Common-Pleas* 
make a mean Figure at the Chancery Bar, and fo 
vice vcrfa - 

The Education erf a SoHidtor in Chancery it Education 
much the fame with that of an Attorney at Com* **/ G** 
mon Law; only, if a Parent intends to breed his 
Son to this in particular, he binds him to a Chan* 
eery Sollicitor, or one of the Clerks in Chancery. 

The Genius and Difpofition ought to be the fame ; 
only I apprehend a Pra&itioner in this Court 
ought to have a more folid Judgment, and a lar¬ 
ger Share of univerfal Learning; and may not 
have fo much Ufe for a quibbling Genius as the 
other. 




CHAP. XII. 

Of the Conveyancer and Money-Scrivencr. 

T H E Conveyancer is another Species of the At* 
torney: They are generally bred fuch ; but 
ate chiefly employed in drawing of Deeds, Mort- ff;, g„jf, 
gages, and Conveyances of Eftates, This is the Ht fi. 
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moft profitable Branch of the Law $ for to that cA 
drawing Deed? they commonly add the Trade of 
a Money-Scrivener; that is, they are employed 
to find out Eftates to purchafe, or have Money to 
lay out for fome, and borrow for others, and; re¬ 
ceive Fees from Borrower and Lender ; and of 
courfe are employed to draw the Securities. . , 4 
Genius and T'his requires a perfect Knowledge in the Law, 
Quali/ica- a folid Judgment, and a clear Head. Property irl 
thnst general depends upon this Species of Lawyers: 

Their Villainy, or Ignorance, begets moft of the 
Law-Suits that feed lVeJiminiJ1er-Hall' % and its 
Army of Locufts j therefore a Gentleman cannot 
be too cautious in his Choree of a Conveyancer# 
This Bufmefs is engroffed in the Hands of a few* 
who fuddenly make Eftates: But this I do not 
think fufficient Encouragement to breed a young 
IVIan to this Bufmefs, unlefs he has a very promi-: 
fing Genius, and the Opportunity of being bound 
to a Perfon eminent in this Branch i The Cha- 
rafter of the Matter muft go a great Length to 
recommend the Clerk to Bufinefs ; for though the 
young Man might learn as much under a Matter: 
iefs noted, yet Fancy and Whim governs the Pub¬ 
lic in thh, as well as in other Prof efiions: He that 
has got the Name, though by Accident and with-* 
out Merit, is moft employed. 

C H A P. XIII. 

Of the Doftor of Civil-Law, uni the PrOc* 
tor of the Commons. 

T Have in the foregoing Chapters given a* brief 
Account of the Profeflors of Common Law and 
Equity, I fto\y proceed to the Praftitioners before 

the 
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the Admiralty and Spiritual Courts: Thofe are 
either Dolors of Civil Law, equal to Counfellors 
in the other Courts, or Prodtors, anfwering to 
Attornies in Common Low. 

All Maritime Affairs are determined by the Ro- Nature of 
man or Civil Law, unlefs where they are limited^ Admi- 
by Statute. It differs fioni the Common Law in raltyLaivs 
this, that there is no Jury, and that the Judge an ^ Courts 
Admiral determines in the fame Manner as the 
Chancellor does. Thofe who plead before this 
Court are all Dodors, and the Under-Agents or 
Managers of the Profecution are called Prodors. 

The Spiritual Courts are guided by the Civil Of the 
Law, and fuch Canons of the Canon Law as have Spiritual 
hot been abrogated by the Ads of Parliament Courts . 
eftablifhing the Reformation . The Archbifhops 
and Bifhops in their feveral Diocefes, are Judges 
of thefe Courts, and prefide in them by their 
Delegates : Before them all Matters of Scandal 
are cognizable; they grant Adminiftration to all 
JVilhy and in their Courts all Matrimonial Caufes 
are originally tried. Before the Reformation thefe 
Spiritual Courts were Engines of Popifh Tyranny 
and Oppreflion: And to this Day they are a great 
Nufance to the Subjed ; and; in fome meafure, 
a Blemifh in our Conftitution. 

The Suits in thefe Courts are commenced by 
Citation: and they proceed to Excommunica¬ 
tion in Cafes of Contempt; which has a dread¬ 
ful Effed upon the Liberty and Property of the 
Subjed. Moft of the Steps of their Procedure i$ 
carried on by Writing, in Defences, Anfwers, 

Replies. The Depofitions of Witneffes are taken 
down in Writing, and figned by the Deponent, 
as in the Court of Chancery: But in all Cafes 
there muft be two Witnefes to the Proof of any 
Fad, The Judge determines without any Jury, 

G and 
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and conftantly enforces his Sentence by Excon£» 
jnunication and other Church Cenfures. 

The tdu - The Doctor muft have an Univerfity Education, 

cation of a be fully acquainted with the Languages: He ftu- 
Dafior of Jj es only the Corpus Juris Chilis , the Code, and 
Civil the Writings of other Foreign Civilians; for our 

Law, own Country affords no Authors on that Subje£h 

He receives his Degree of Do£tor from the Uni¬ 
verfity, and by it is empowered to plead in all 
Spiritual Courts* As to his particular Genius, he 
is ftill a Lawyer, and the fame Spirit muft be 
found in all its Profeffors* 

The Pm- 1 he Proftor, like the Attorney, muft be ac- 
tor's Edu• quainted with all the Writs and different Forms^ 
cation and of Proceed : ng in the feveral fupreme and fubordi- 
Ahilities . nate Courts ; takes Information from the Client, 
puts the Suit in Motion, and prepares Briels for 
the Counfel when the Caufe comes to a Hearing, 
and conducts the whole till it comes to a final 
Iffue. 

He ought to have Money to go on, without 
troubling his Client upon every Occafion, and 
Honefty enough not to fpin out the Procefs to an 
unneceffary Length, for the Sake of his Fees; 
which, though not large, are yet fo frequent, that 
a Spiritual Suit is near as bad ; nd expenfive as one 
in Chancery . The Pro&or’s Education ought to 
be liberal, and his Genius like that of the reft of 
the Limbs of this Profeflion. 

Sgfejf 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Notary-Public. * 

His Buf* *“pHE Notary-Public is a Branch of the Law* 
nefs, but pra&ifes no Part of it hitherto men¬ 

tioned : He is only converfant with the Law of 

Merchants > 
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Merchants; that is, in fuch general Rules and 
Cuftoms as are obferved among Merchants in 
their Dealings with one another in different Coun¬ 
tries, He is employed in Matters relating to Bills 
of Exchange; in protefting fuch Bills as are not 
accepted, or not duly honoured when accepted: 

He muft know the Courfe of Exchange in all the 
chief Trading Cities, the Ufage of Payments, and 
all the other Circumfiances that relate to that 
nice Affair. He is employed in fettling Accounts 
between Fa&ors and their Employers, Matters of 
ShipS, Supercargoes, and their Owners; in draw¬ 
ing and ertgroffing Indentures, Articles of Copart- 
nerfhip of Trade, Charter Parties, and expediting 
Policies of Infurance ; and generally in ail Deeds 
and Writings relating to Traffic. For thefe Rea- His Genius 
fons he mutt be acquainted with almoft all the and Qua- 
European Tongues, but fpecially the Trading Uficati<ms m 
Languages, fuch as French, Dutch , Spanijh , Ita¬ 
lian , and Portuguefe: He mutt likewife be Matter 
of Latin , as feverai Foreign Inftruments are drawn 
in that Language. He ought to be fully Matter 
of Figures and Merchants Accounts; and have a 
general Idea of every thing relating to the Trading 
World. , 

His Genius ought to be extenfive, and his Judg¬ 
ment penetrating, attended with an unwearied 
Application to Bufinefs. This is a very reputable 
Employ; and Youth who have ferved their Time 
to a Notary of Reputation and Practice, can ne- ' 
ver fail of handfome Bread. W hen they have done 
with him, they are fit for the Compting-Houfe 
of any Merchant; and are generally perferred to 
other Perfons, on account of the Knowledge 
they are fuppofed t6 have in the moft intricate 
Part of Commerce, efpecially in negotiating 
Bills of Exchange. A Youth defigned for this, 
or any other Mercantile Branch, has no Occa- 
G 2 fion 
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fion forfpending his Time at the Univerfity, or for 
a critical Knowledge of the Dead Languages. 

As I (hall have frequent Occafion in the Courfe 
of this Treatife to mention the particular Education 
of Youth, who are not defigned for the Practice 
of any of the three Learned Profeflions, viz. Law, 
Phyfic, or Divinity, I have taken this Opportuni¬ 
ty to point out the Errors of the prefent Schools* 
and the Manner I apprehend the Time employed 
in thefe Seminaries may be beft improved. 

General At prefent, private Boarding-Schools, called 
Remarks Academies, are preferred to the Public Semi- 
and Rules nar j es . an ^ perhaps, not without a great deal of 
for the R ea fo n : The Public Schools entertain too many 
ofYouth ^ c ^ 0 ^ ars f° r Matters to be able to do Juftice to 
etdsji n'd t * le * r ^ U P^ S * * n g enera ^ thofe employed in 
for Law * h em are mere Pedants, verfed in nothing but 
Phylic or mere Letters, without any Knowledge of ufeful 
Divinity, Literature, and profoundly ignorant of Men and 
Things. Such an one has no Talent for difcover- 
ing and humouring the Boy’s Genius $ but teaches 
him by fome dogmatic Method, from whence 
he can no more be perfuaded to fwerve, than the 
French Nation to -abrogate the Salique Law : He 
goes on in one continued dull beaten Track 5 his 
Brain too is barren, and perhaps he is too lazy to 
confider the Method of conveying Knowledge 
according to the Natural Genius or Manner of 
Apprehenfion peculiar to each Youth : But if his 
old Precepts will not do, he endeavours to cram 
the Languages down their Throats, by the Help 
of his darling Ferula , or a fullen fevere Beha¬ 
vior 5 and by this means whips his Pupils into 
Blockheads, and prepares their young Minds for 
the moft flavifh Subjection. 


Their 
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Their Want of Judgment of the Boy’s Genius 
is not the only Misfortune that attend the Matters 
of Public Schools; they have prefqribed a certain 
Courfe, in which they are all agreed, which fpends 
fo much Time, that the moft valuable Part of the 
Youth’s Life is taken up in learning, or attempting 
to learn Trifles of no Signification to his future 
Happinefs : Seven Years is the leaft they require 
to compleat a Boy in a partial Knowledge of the 
Claffics 5 I call it partial, however well they may 
underftand the Language, becaufe they and their 
Matters are utter Strangers to the Spirit and 
Meaning of thofe celebrated Authors: They can 
render, it is true, their Words into Englijh , but 
they *can fpeak their noble Sentiments in no 
Language ; and whatever Progrefs they have 
made in Greek and Latin , it is certain they often 
Jcnow no more of their Mother Tongue (except 
the mere Sound) then if they had been born in 
fapan, or at the Cape of Good Hops. 

This is the Misfortune of moft Public Schools, 
and the greater Seminaries of Weflminijler , Eton, 
&c. are not free from them, and are attended 
with fome Mifchiefs not lefs in their Confequen- 
ces than the former : There is a bafe Cuftom in 
TVeJiminJier- School^ which I am furprized h^s not 
been taken notice of and remedied by the Legifla-' 
ture, fince fo many eminent Members of the 
Government have been brought up at that Semi¬ 
nary. The Cuftom I mean is, the tyranical Sub- 

{ *e£tion under which the junior Scholars are kept 
>y the fenior: They are mere Slaves, are obliged 
to fetch and carry, like Spaniels, and do all tha 
Drudgery of Menial Servants, under the Penalty 
of being feverely beat by their Seniors : For which 
they have no Redrefs from the Matters; who 
both connive at and tolerate this Cuftom, for no 
better Reafon than becaufe, perhaps, they had 
G 3 gone 
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gone through the fame Difcipline themfelves in 
their Youth : This muft be galling to a Boy of 
a generous Spirit, and can propagate nothing but 
the Dotftrine of Slavery and Arbitrary Power. 

Private Academic', as I obfervea, are now be¬ 
come much in Fafhicn; yet they have very few 
Advantages over the Public Schools, only they 
are not fo much crouded, and therefore the Matters 
are more at leifure to do juftice to Individuals; 
but they are, generally fpeaking, as the others* 
and their Method is very little better, and, for the 
moft part, as tedious. 

I (hould chufe to have my Son initiated in Let¬ 
ters after this Manner: After he had learned to 
read Englijh diftin£ly, I would, inftead of plunge 
ing him immediately into a Latin Accidence, teach 
him Englijh grammatically; enable him to ana- 
lize his Mother Tongue by all the Rules of Gram¬ 
mar, and make him perfectly acquainted with its 
natural Idiom : To fix this in his Head I would 
make him read and obferve the Beauties of our 
moft eminent Authors, in the different Stiles of 
the Bar, the Pulpit, the Stage, and Hiftorian. 
He fhould employ at leaft two Years in this Man¬ 
ner, learning the Hiftory of his own Country, and 
their particular Cuftoms and Mamfers. By this 
Time I fuppofe the Youth about ten or eleven 
Years of Age, when 1 would initiate him in La - 
tin % by teaching him to conftrue the moft eafy 
Authors; in the Courfe of which he fhould be 
taught the Difference between the Latin and Eng¬ 
lijh Idioms^: As he had learned the general Rules 
of Grammar, he muft learn that there is no Dif¬ 
ference in the Grammatical Conftru&ion of Latin 
and that of Englijh , but that the firft is declined 
by Termination, and the laft by Article only. 
Thus would half the Tafk be over ; for it is evi¬ 
dent, that a Youth who fc has already learned tht 
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Principles of Grammar, need but to ftore his 
Mind with a copious Vocabulary, to learn any 
Language whatever. By this Means he may be 
able to conftrue any Latin Auth r in a Year's 
Time ; and this I think is as much as is neceflary 
for any Youth to know of Latin who is not de<- 
fign’d for the Learned Profeffions ; which He may 
do in three Years from his entering the Primer, 
as well as in a thoufand. A further Advantage 
this Method would have, that it would be impok 
fible for him to forget what he has learn’d, as 
long as he retains his Mother Tongue; and he 
niuft have a larger Stock of ufeful Ideas than if he 
had fpent feven Years in the mere Study of Latin ; 
the cramming a '>oy’s Head full of a Dead Lan¬ 
guage, of ufelefs Words, ancl incoherent Terms, 
fatiates his Memory and confounds his Judgment. 
The Ideas we receive in our early Years laft 
Jongeft, and have the greateft Effedl upon our 
future Condudf. Of how much greater Advanr 
tag^ then would it be, to employ thofe Years, 
when the Mind is moft fufceptible of Knowledge, 
in laying up a fufficient Store of ufeful Ideas, 
which our riper Underftanding and more advan¬ 
ced Age may enlarge, than in filling up the empty 
Space with mere Sound, which inuft remain to 
all Eternity the fame ufelefs Thing, a prating 
Eccho ? 

After the Youth has attain’d this fuperficial 
Knowledge of Latin , let him apply to French , 
which is learn’d with equal Facility : This is not 
pnly the polite Court Language of Europe , but is 
a Trading Tongue, fpoke or underftood in all 
Cities where Traffic flourilhes. Dutch , Spani/h 9 
Portuguefe 9 and Italian ought to be acquir’d by 
all who are any ways concern’d in Commerce; 
Put all thefe, except Dutch 9 may be acquir’d by 
tji? Youth’s own Application, without the Help 
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of a Matter, and ought to employ his vacant 
Hours during his Apprenticefliip. This is the 
Education I think fufticient, and'in fome meafure 
neceflary, in all Employments that are not merely 
Mechanical, and in the Remainder of this Tra<3: 
I fhall refer the Reader to this rather than make a 
Repetition. 


Of the 
Feet. 


I have now done with the three learned Profefi- 
fions, and fhall treat of no more of the Sciences, 
as all the reft are but Auxiliaries to thefe, and 
not praftis’d for Bread : I now proceed to what 
is call’d the Liberal Arts \ but (hall confine jny- 
felf to a View of thofe only that are pra&is’d for 
a Livelihood, and to which Youth are defignedly 
educated. This delivers me from Poetry : For 
though many make their Bread by following the 
Mufes ; yet I know none ferves a Clerklhip, or 
are bound Apprentice to thefe Ladies, or any of 
their Rhyming Servants. To meddle with thefe 
Gentlemen, would not only be going out of the 
Defign of my Work, but might be dangerous as 
well as mpollible : None but a Poet can defcribe 
what a Poet ought to be. For me to give Rules 
to make a Poet, even though I fhould attempt no 
higher than a Receipt for a Poet-Laureat, might 
be punilh’d by the Sons of Parnajfus , with the 
fame Severity as Jupiter inflicted upon Protnetheus , 
for attempting to make a Man, and ftealing Fire 
from Heaven to animate his Clay : Therefore I 
difclaim all Knowledge of the Ingredients that 
enter into the Compofition of a Poet. — He mutt; 
be born, not made $ therefore he is above my 
Sphere. 

Of the Liberal Arts then I fhall touch only 
VP°n Sculpture, Painting, Mufic, and Archi¬ 
tecture. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of Music. 

I Begin with Mufic, as Harmony is the firfl and 
chief Beauty in all Arts. Mufic is reckon’d 
among the Liberal Arts, only *s it is ftudied as a 
genteel and pleafant Accomplifhment, calculated 
to footh the Mind, and unbend its moft racking 
Cares and Anxiety ; but in this Country efpecial- 
Iy, thofe who pradife it for Bread are in but fmall 
Repute. The Grave and Rigid of all Ages have Its Cba 
look’d upon Muiic as of no public Utility ; they rafter, 
imagine it effeminate? the Mind, enervates the Beauties, 
more Manly Fac ulties, and erafes from the Soul <md Blem^ 
all manner of Martial Ardour. Soft Mufic lulls 
afleep all the active Paflions, fills the. Imagination 
with delicateLanguifhmcnt, and moulds the whole 
Frame into a thoughtlefs Delirium. There is 
nothing in Nature has fo great an Effe& upon the 
Soul of Man as Mufic ; He muft be lefs than 
Man, he muft be merely half-animated Clay 
who cannot be movM by Harmony $ in it there is 
fuch boundlefs Variety, that every Temper and 
Difpofition meets with fomething agreeable to his 
Genius ; the Dull, the Stupid, and the Thought¬ 
lefs may be rais’d out of their lethargic Trance, 
and diverted of their Inanity by its brifk Airs j the 
martial firy Genius of the Soldier may be rais’d 
yet higher, and every Thought of Danger banifh- 
6d from his Breaft by the Harmony of Warlike 
Inftruments of Mufic ; and the fame Perfon, 
whofe Soul is fir’d by the Sound of Trumpets 
and tranfported to A&s of Madnefs by Drum and 
£larion, may be melted dpwn to the Softne.fi of a 
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Woman by the foft bewitching Melody of the 
Harp and Violin. Is was this wonderful Lffe<3 of 
Mufic that made the Ancients fable, that the 
Damn’d were charm’d with the Pipe of Orpheus 9 
and that Trees, Stones* and Things inanimate 
jdanced to the Mufic of Apollo. 

Brifk Martial Mufic communicates a Vivacity 
to the Soul of Man, that makes him defpife all 
Danger, and meet Peath cloath’d in all his Ter¬ 
rors with Intrepidity and Refolution ; wherea? 
foft Air* and elaborate Melody have the contrary 
Effedt: From whence it is obferv’d, that the 
Spirit of moft Nations may be learn’d by the Na^ 
ture of the Mufic with which they are delighted ^ 
VheEffe&s Florid fprigl tly Airs denote a fierce, hardy, and 
tf Mufic in valiant People; but foft, delicate, and harmonic 
Afferent ous Notes befpeak the effeminate, lazy, and vor 
Countries, luptuous Coward. While the Mufic of Italy was 
full of Difcord, and confided more in Noife 
than Harmony, then v/as fhe the Miftrefs of the 
World : Her hardy Sons fought to the Tune of 
their rude artlefs Inftruments, with Courage and 
Intrepidity, and courted Death in the moft diftant 
Climes; bat fince fhe refin’d in her Tafte of 
Mufic, and has been polifh’d out of her ruftic 
Melody, by degrees fhe has degenerated into 
what fhe is, a Nation of Priefts, fomething lefs 
than Women; into a Race of mere effeminate 
Cowards, 

What may be obfervM of the Italians will be 
found true of Nations nearer home: As Italian 
Mufic, and the Love of it, has prevail’d in thefe, 
Iflands, Luxury, Cowardice, and Venality has 
advanced upon us in exadt Proportion. In the 
Southern Parts,^where the bewitching Daemon is 
beft known, we find lefs of Martial Ardor than h\ 
the more remote and Northern Parts, where they 
have not been fqueafe’d out of their old Mufic, or 
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antient Courage : One may difcern in the Mufie 
of the Scotch Highlanders forn-thing of the hot 
firy ungovernable Temper of that unhappy warlike 
People : Obferve but with Attention one of their 
Marches, and you may mark in the fonorous Noife, 
the haughty proud Step of the Highland Chieftain ; 
in the Shortnefs of the Stops and Quicknefs of the 
Meafure, their firy hot and fiafly Difpofition ; and 
when you come to the Chorus, you may fancy 
you fee him, with his mad Followers, rufhing in¬ 
to Battle like the Wind, and dealing Death and 
Definition about him every where. Even in 
their Dead Marches, and Funeral Dirges, their 
Martial Difpofition may be traced ; their Com¬ 
plaints are not in foft Murmurs, or melodiousWail* 
ings, they feem in a Pafiijn, and rather fcold thai* 
complain, and the Sound Teems to exprefs more 
of Anger than of Grief. 

Crofs but the Narrow Seas, over into Irelandj 
where the Manners and Cuftoms of the People are 
much the fame; yet we find a wonderful Diffe¬ 
rence in their Mufie, and in the Difpofition of the 
Inhabitants. 

The/rz/fr were once a warlike hardy People, 
and (till have retain’d fome Part of their old Dif¬ 
pofition : They are hardy at this Day \ their Po¬ 
verty makes them fo ; and they prove, when once 
out of Ireland , very good Soldiers; but at home, 
their Spirit is broke, they groan under the Yoke 
of their new Governors ; they but remember they 
were once free. This aftets their Mufie fenfibly: 
Their Inftruments are rude, and have as little 
Harmony in them as thofe of the Highlanders , 
but they want that Life and Spirit ; there is a dead 
Languor in all their Tunes ; they have a mourn¬ 
ing complaining Sound, and you may fancy you 
hear the Rattling of Chains in their moft fprightly 
Compofitions. 
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From all this I would only infer, that a Refine* 
ment of our Tafte into a Love of the foft Italian 
Mufic is debafing the Martial Genius of the Na¬ 
tion \ and may one Day be a Means to fiddle us 
out of our Liberties. I would chufe, if we arc to 
be improv’d in Mufic, that the Compofers would 
keep to the old Britifo Key, and let u$ fing Eng - 
lifh as well as (peak it. 

VheGenius A Genius for Mufic is difcern’d early ; a good 
if a Mu - Ear is abfolutely ncceffary, and without it all the 
fician. Art on Earth cannot make either a Compofer or 
Performer. There are fome who have a good 
Ear,' and become excellent Judges and Compofers 
of Mufic, who cannot play well upon any Inftru- 
ment, or turn a Tune with their Voice ; but a 
Performer muft have an Ear. Thofe who dis¬ 
cover any liking to Mufic ought to be early fet 
to learn: The Ear may be improv’d, the Tafte 
refined, much eafier than in advanced Years, and 
the Joints and Fingers are then moft pliable, and 
acquire a natural Facility in Performance. 

// is a But if a Youth is not refolv’d to turn Mufician 
dangerous entirely, or lias not an independent Fortune, 1 
guakficx- would have him avoid any Improvement in Singr 
tton , and ing. If he is oblig’d to follow any Bufinefs that 
ought to be requires Application, this Amufement certainly 
avoided hy takes him off his Bufinefs, expofes him to Com* 
the indu- pany and Temptations to which he would other- 
fy iou , s r wife have been a Stranger. I believe it will agree 

rade J m w ith every Body’s Obfervation what I have al- 
***** Ways remark’d, that a Tradefman who could fing 
a good Song, or play upon any Inftrument, fel* 
dom or never profper’d in his Bufinefs : I declare 
it, I never found one, but in the End became 
Beggars. While they had any thing to fpend, their 
facetious Turn gave* them Accefs to, and made 
them coveted in all * tippling Companies : The 
{^raifej the Refpc£t, and little Flattery of thefe 
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fiottle Companions, pleafed To much, that they 
could never deny to make one in a Party of Plea- 
ftire; the Love of Company and the Bottle na¬ 
turally grow upon them; Neglect of Bufinefs, 
late Hours, and unneceflary Expence, beget Po¬ 
verty and Difeafes, and the poor Man has been fo 
happy as to fing himfelf into Mifery, and to pur- 
chafe Poverty to his Family with a Tune of the 
Fiddle, 

If a Parent cannot make his Son a Gentleman, 
and finds, that he has got an Itch of Mufic, it is 
much the beft Way to allot him entirely to that 
Study. The prefent general Tafte of Mufic in the 
Gentry may find him better Bread than what per¬ 
haps this Art deferves. The Gardens in the Sum¬ 
mer Time employ a great Number of Hands; 
where they are allow’d a Guinea a Week and up¬ 
wards, according to their Merit. The Opera, the 
Play-Houfes, Mafquerades, Ridottoes, and the fe- 
veral Mufic-Clubs, employ them in the Winter. 
But 1 cannot help thinking, that any Mechanic 
Trade is rather more ufeful to Society than the 
whole Tribe of Muficians. This I know muft 
be reckon’d an unfafhionable Declaration in this 
Mufical Age ; but I love my Country fo well, that 
I hate every thing that, adminifters to Luxury and 
Effeminacy : I would rather Britons were rude, 
unpolifh’d, and free, than to fee them Slaves, with 
all the polite Delicacies and Improvements of the 
Eaftern and Weftern World. 
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Chap. xvl. 

Of P A I N T I N G. 

Defini- "pAlNTlNG is the Art of describing upori 
tion 0J it . •£ a Plain the Figure and exa$: Refemblance of 
any Objeft. It confifts in a due Difpofition of 
Light and Shade ; which deceives the Eye fo art¬ 
fully as to make us believe we fee the Obje6t 
before us in all its Proportions. Though every 
thing is flat, yet we fee the Figures move, the 
Limbs llarting from the Canvafs: Its Eyes 
fpeak ,the Pafiions, its Gefture defcribes the in-, 
ward Perturbation of the Mind, and the whole 
Pi&ure needs but fpeak to perfuade us of its real 
Exiftence ; yet it is all a Shadow, a mere Deceptio 
Vifus. 

*TbeGerius The Painter muft be born, not made; that i s, 
•fa Pain * if he has not a natural Genius, all the Learning 
ttr. and Art on Earth cannot make him eminent or 
tolerable in his Profeffion. It may be difcover’d 
in Children in their Infancy, by their Inclina¬ 
tion to be fcrawling upon the Wall, or Paper, 
with whatever they can get: If a Boy is obferv’d 
to amufe himfelf in this Manner, without any 
accidental Imprefiion, fuch as I mention’d in 
the firft Chapter, it is a plain Indication of a 
Genius difpofed for this Art; which muft be 
early improv’d ; for the Joints and Fingers, if 
foon ufed to the Pencil, become pliable, and na¬ 
turally anfwer the Didlates of the Mind ; where¬ 
as, when a Child grows old, before he is taught 
to handle thefe delicate Inftruments, the Mufcles 
are not eafily mov’d, and he may ftill retain his 
Liking and Tafte for Painting, but prove a bung¬ 
ling Performer, 


There 
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There are feveral Branches of this noble Art: Several 
The Hiftory, the Landfkip, and the Portrait Pain- Afferent 
ter; and to fpeak properly, there are almoft Brantbes 
as many different Painters as there are Subje£fs to ** Paint* 
paint. Some have a Tafte for Animals in general; tM i*. 
fome delight or excel in drawing, perhaps, but 
one Animal; others Fifhes, fome Flowers, and 
fome Fruits There have been Perfons in all 
Ages eminent for all thefe Branches, iingly, who 
were but indifferent Painters in all the other. 

The Hiftory Painter is by far the nobleft TbeHifory 
Branch of this ufeful Art; though we have very Fainter . 
few in England that excel or have been eminent 
in this Part: Sir Godfrey Kneller and Sir James 
\Thornhill are moft rever’d by Connoiffeurs of our 
Nation ; but thefe come far fhort of the Italian 
Matters. • 

Italy has for many Ages been the Seat of the n e I fa - 
Mufes, and the Nurfery of Arts and Sciences; l : ans have 
in which fhe is now declining. There is nothing many Op - 
keeps the Art of Painting fo much alive there, as portuniiies 
the Roman Catholic Religion : The vaft Sums °/ improv - 
employ’d by the Churchmen and Laiety in adorn- in Z in 
ing Churches and Chapels, and purchafing the Art* 
Pi&ures of Saints and Martyrs, give Encourage¬ 
ment to Painters to refort to that Country more 
than to any other. The feveral Academies for 
Painting, not only produce Painters, but give a 
general Tafte for Painting to the whole Body of 
the People. The Refpeft that is paid to Men 
eminent in this Profeflion, is another Encourage¬ 
ment for Parents to breed their Children in that 
Way. Thefe Advantages keep up the Spirit and 
Reputation or Italian Painters; yet they have few 
Hands to boaft of in this Age: The Urbans and 
Angelos are gone, and none of the Moderns have 
fupplied their Place* 

Every 
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Every Nation has a particular Tafte in Painting, 
as in Mufic; the Italian excels in Hiftorical Re- 
prefentations; the French in Flowers and Ani¬ 
mals; the Dutch in Drolls ; and the Englifh in 
Portrait or Face-Painting. The Gentry of Eng~ 
land of late Years have aftedied a Tafte in Italian 
Paintings, and are in that refpedl the Bubbles of 
Europe ; Private Gentlemen lay out vaft Sums to 
purchafe Italian Originals, which they buy, not 
upon their own Judgment* but the Skill of fome 
trading Connoifleurs ; who undoubtedly make 
them pay for their Love of the Name of eminent 
Painters. We have ranfacked all the Clofets in 
Italy y and laid out more Money in one hundred 
Years irt Italian , or pretended Italian Originals, 
than would have purchafed the whole Ifland at 
the Time of the Conqueft: But notwithftanding 
this almoft univerfal Tafte, or rather Fancy, for 
Painting, there is but fmall Encouragement for 
good Painters in the Hiftorical W ay of our own 
Country : Nothing goes down but the Works of 
Foreigners; let our own Hands excel ever fo 
much, their Works do not bring them one 
Tenth of the Price th 2 t is afforded the meaneft 
Italian Bungler. That this Country might pro¬ 
duce as go d Painters as any other on Earth, if 
they were eq 'ally encouraged, is what no Man in 
his Wits will deny. Were the Lovers of Painting 
among our Nobility to contribute to the erediing 
and maintaining Academies for Painting, as is 
done in other Nations, we fhould in a few Years 
boaft of as eminent Hands as any in Italy . For 
this would not only be a Nurfery for Painters, 
but improve the National Tafte and Judgment 
in the Art : Our Nobility would then be able to 
judge of a Piece by the Rules of Art, and value 
it according to its own intrinfic Excellence, with¬ 
out confulting the Name, o t depending on the 

Judgment 
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Judgment of Italian Pi&ure-Mpngers. Till this 
Spirit prevails, it is fcarce worth a Gentleman’s 
while to be at the Experice ,of an Education luit- 
able to this Profeffion. . 

Our prefent Excellence ' in Painting, corififts We excel 
in the Portrait Way;, and m this, .all our Neigh- in thePor - 
hours juftly yield us the Pteheminence. There trait Waj. 
are as good Prices given, and Pieces as well exe¬ 
cuted in this Branch as any where on Earth ; yet 
even to profper in this Bufinefs Spends oftner 
upon Chance, or Caprice, than teal Merit, The 
good Face-Painter muft have th,e Name of having 
travelled to Rome ; and when he comes Home, he 
muft be fo happy as to pleafe home great Perfon- 
age, who is reputed a Connoifleur, or he remains 
in continual Obfcurity* If helhould paint a Cob¬ 
ier, with an the Beauties of Art, and the moll 
glaring Likenefs, he muft paint only Coblers, arid 
be fatisfied with, their Price; hut if he draws a 
Duke, ojr fome dignified Perfon, though his Fea¬ 
tures Ihould prove fo ftrong that the mere Sign- 
poft Dauber could not.fail to hit the Likenefs, he 
becomes immediately famous, and fixes what Price 
he pleafes on his Work. This undifcerning Foi¬ 
ble is a great Difcouragement to modeft Merit* 
and muft check the Growth of the Art in every 
Country where it prevails. It is ft range that a 
Nobleman would not pique himfelf, and take a 
Pride in fearchrng for and encouraging concealed 
Worth: A£ls of that kind would eternize his 
Memory ; fmce none could remember a Horace 
but muft hear of a Meccentn, who received more 
Fame by the Countenance he gave that Poet, than 
by the high Honours he received from the Em¬ 
peror of the World. 

We are much improved of late Years in Land- We are #/ 
fkip Painting; owing, to the Affiftance acquired late im- 
by Experimental Philofophy: The Cbamera Oh- proved in 
H fcura land/kip. 
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/cura , and fome other Inftrufnents, difcovered of 
late Years, have reduced Perfpe&ive to Mecha¬ 
nical Rules, and increafed our Acuracy in Land- 
(kip, infomuch, that but 3 little Knowledge in 
the other Branches is neceffary to compleat a 
Landfkip-Pamter, He muft indeed have a Tafte 
in Painting, to know how to reprefent the prin¬ 
cipal Objects in a Landlkip, in fuch a manner as to 
attraft the Eye, and make the other Parts of the 
Scerie ferve only t 6 enlighten that Part without 
Obfcuring it, or calling off our Attention from the 
chief Beauty of the Profpeft: In this Cafe, the 
Painter is obliged to deviate from the ftri£f Rules 
6 f Perfpe&itfe, and perhaps occupy a larger Space 
by his principal Figures, than they have in Nature: 
Thus, fuppofing a rural Scene is painted, the 
chief Beauty of which confifts in a natural Caf- 
cade, or a large FaH of Water; if the Painter, 
in his Defign, gives this Water-Fall its natural 
’ Dimenfions, it is loft in the Pifiure 5 there ap¬ 
pears but a fmall Thread of Water, fcarce per¬ 
ceptible to the Beholder ; and the whole has a 
Stiffnefs, and lofes the Beauty of the original 
Scene: To avoid this, the Painter muft give his 
Jet of Water a larger Dimenfion 5 fuch as muft 
ftrike the Eye at once, and attraft the Attention 
to that Objeft chiefly, to whi^h all the reft of the 
Piece appear as Appendages, or like Epifodes to 
the main Argument of an Epic Poem* 

His Genius The Painter ought to be a Poet as well 
farther il - p a j n tkf: He muft be acquainted with all the va- 
UJirated - ,ij oug paffions, and their vifible Effe&s upon the 
Human Syftem. His Piece is a Relation ofFa£U 
and Cfrara&ers in Hierogliphics, inftead of Words r 
He fpeaks a dumb, but expreflive, Language* 
that is underftood by all Mankind. In this refpeft 
he has the Advantage of the Hiftorian, who is 
Confined to one Tongue or Nation, and obliged 

to 
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ito exprefs his Thoughts by Symbols, which have 
no natural Relation to Things fignified. 

The Education of a Painter ought to be liberal. His Edu» 
to enable him to underftand and Things. I cation . 
have already obferved, that he ought to begin early 
to improve his Talent, which he muft linifh by 
Travel. The prefent State of this Art in Britain The State 
does not afford a fufEcient Education to a Fainter: of the A- 
We have but one Academy, meanly fupported cade my for 
by the private c 'bfeription of the StuHents, in all Painting 
this great Metropolis : There they have but two 
figure.', one Man and a Woman; and cohfe- 
quently there can be but little Experience gather¬ 
ed, where there are neither Profeffors nor*Figures. 

The Subfcribers to this lame Academy pay two 
Guineas a Seafon, which goes to the Expence of 
Rooms and Lights. The Subfcribers, in their 
Turn, fet the Figure; that is, place the Man ot 
Woman in fuch Attitude, in the Middle of the 
Room, as fuits their Fancy : He who fets the Fi¬ 
gure, chufes what Seat he likes \ and all the reft 
take their Places according as they ftand in the 
Lift, and then proceed to drawing, every M*n 
accord ng to his Profpefi of the Figure. 

Rome and Venice are the two principal Schools Rome and 
tor Painting: There, the Academies are fupplied Venice 
With eminent ProfefTors, who direct the young heft 
jStudent in his Exercife ; and as great a*Variety of Schools for 
Figures are provided as the Students require. In fainting. 
one or other of thefe Schools the yourig Painter 
muft remain two or three Years ; and afterwards 
vifit the moft famous Works of the antient Pain¬ 
ters, to be met with in great Abundance in the 
Clofets of.the Nobility, Churches, and Monaftertes 
all over Italy ; They muft ftudy their Works, 
and endeavour to imitate their peculiar Beauties 
and Stile: For every Painter has fome particular 
Manner, which they call their Stile $ by which 
H 2 they 
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they may be diftinguifhed, as much as one Author 
from another. 

By this general View of the liberal Part of this 
Art, it may be obferved, that the true Genius 
for Painting is rarely to be met with \ that the 
Education requir’d to com pleat the young Student 
in his Profeffion, is expensive; and that, after he 
has attained all the Perfection which Art and his 
natural Endowments are capable of affording him, 
his Employment depends upon a happy Introduc¬ 
tion to Bulinefs by fome eminent Patron, and the 
Continuance of it by a large Acquaintance ; there¬ 
fore Parents ought to be cautious how they plunge 
a Child into this Bufinefs, to depend on it for his 
Livelihood, without being previoufly allured that 
they can go through the Expence, and procure 
him thofe Friends to uflier his Merit into the 
Knowledge of the Public. They ought likewife 
to be fatisfied, that the Youth has a healthy Con- 
ftitution: It does not require a robuft Perfon; but 
he ought to have no Indication of a Confumption 
or a pthificky Difpofition, or any nervous Diforder: 
Perfons of this Habit of Body have feldom a fteady 
Hand; and they are apt to be affe&ed by the 
Smell of the Oils with which they are daily con- 
verfant. A fober Difpofition, free from all Ex- 
cefs in the Ufe of Women or Wine, is absolute¬ 
ly neceflary, not only to preferve the Hand from 
Tremors, (the conftant Attendant on Debauches 
of thefe Kinds) but to keep the Underftanding 
clear and the Judgment unclouded. 

I have taken a Ihort View of the Liberal Tart 
of this Art y I fliall now go through the feveral 
Branches of it, that are reckoned more mechanic 
than what we have been treating of. I lhall begin 
with thofe who deal irf Oils and Colours, and then 
proceed to Drawing, Engraving, Printing, &V. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVII. 

0/ the Drapery-Painter. 

T H E Drapery-Painter is but the lowed Degree His Bufi- 
of a liberal Painter; he is employed in dref- »(/*• 
fing the Figures, after the Painter has finifhed the 
Face, given the Figure its proper Attitude, and 
drawn the Out-lines of the Drefs or Drapery. 

A Portrait-Painter, who is well employed, has not 
Time to cloath his Figures, and therefore em¬ 
ploys a Drapery-Painter to finifh that Part of the 
Work. This Workman muft have a tolerable 
Notion of Painting in general: But his chief Skill His Genius 
conlifts in his Knowledge of Colours and the mix- and Qua- 
ing of them, to produce the proper Shades; for locations. 
the Painter generally draws the Out-lines, and 
leaves him to fill up the empty Space with proper 
Colours. The Drapery-Painters are generally 
employed in Sign-poft drawing, and other Sorts of 
Painting, that do not require a Mafterly Hand : 

They have commonly but a dull Genius, and a 
mere Mechanic Head; However, thofe who are 
eminent in; their Way, and, in the Employ of a 
noted Mafter, make very handfome Bread ; they Their 
may fometimjes earn a. Guinea a Day, and mu i\ Wages. 
be mere Bunglers if they cannot make Half a 
Guinea. ' ' v 

Their Education may be as low as you pleafe; TheirEdu- 
but ,as in ^11 other Branches that handle the. Pen- cation* 
oil, they ought to be early acquainted with the Ufe 
of it : Thp fooner they are bound Apprentices, 
the greater Prpficiency they may be expe&ed to 
make: A fober Difpofition, and a found Confti- 
H 3 tution 
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HERALD-PAINTER. 

tution are abfolutely requifite here, for the fame 
Reafons which I have affigned in the Chapter of 
Painting. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of the Herald, Houfe* and Coach Painter. 

TP H E Herald, Houfe, and Coach Painter are 
"*■ generally joined together in this Cit) : As a 
Herald Painter, his Bufmefs is to draw Coats of 
Arms and Atchievements of Noblemen and Genr 
tlemen. He ought to be acquainted with the 
Genealogy of the principal Families of the Ifland^ 
to be able to blazon their Coats and Efcutcheons, 
without being obliged to go on every Occafion tof 
the Herald’s Office, which in England is but irre¬ 
gularly kept: He muft be acquainted with all the 
Terms of Art, which are ftiany, with all the 
Diftin&ions in Blazon and moft of the Rules of 
Chivalry. 

The whole Art of Heraldry is but a dry infipid 
Study ; and requires rather a laborious than bright 
Genius : A ftrong Memory, to retain the feveral 
Names and Diftindtorts of the Art, is the tiioft re** 

? uifite natural "Qualification. As to the Drawing 
art, it requires no nice Hand, nor eXquifite 
Tafte ; a flight Refemblance of the Figures de- 
figned is all that is required, juft fuch a Likencfe 
as can defcribe a Horfe, without being obliged to 
put the Name at the Bottom: They 'do it very 
expeditiouifly, and execute, after their manned, 
with two or three rude Strokes of a Pencil, what 
a judicious Painter would employ fome Honrs 
about. 

This 
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This Branch of his Bufinds is profitable enough Their Pro- 
to the Matter, who is generally paid according tofr* and 
the Quality and Ability of his Employer ; and a Wages* 
good Hand as a Journeyman may have from three 
to four Shillings a Day. 

As a Houfe Painter, he is employ’d in Paint- His Bufe - 
ing the Outfide and Infide of Houfes ; which re- nefs as an 
quires no manner of Ingenuity: The chief Secret Houfe 
lies in grinding, mixing, and compounding the Painter . 
Colours; as to the laying them on, it requires no, His Ge * 
Art, but an .even Hand and .to carry the Brufh up ntus 
Jmd down according tp the Grain of the Wood.?— Qualifica- 
This Branch is now at a very low Ebb, on ac- ilons * 
count of the Methods practis'd by fbme Colour- 
Shops ; who have fet up Horfe-Mills to grind the 
Colours, and fell them to Noblemen and Gentle¬ 
men ready mix'd at a low Price, and by the Help 
of a few [printed Directions, a Houfe may bo, 
painted by any common Labourer at one Third ) 
of the? Expence it would baye poft before the My,- 
flery was made public. There are a vaft Num¬ 
ber of Hands that follow this Branch, as it may: 
be learn’d in a Month as well as in feven Years; 
Plaifterers, Whitewafhers, and every body that 
can but handle a Brufli, now fet up for Houfe- 
Painters/i When it wa$ the Tafte to pair*t Houfeis 
with Landfkip Figures, and! in Imitation of varies 
gated Woods f and Stone, then it was neceffary to 
ferve an Apprenticettiip ,to ; tjifc ,Bufinef§, and re-, 
quir’d no mean; Genius in Painting to . make a 
coropleat ;Workman; btut fince,the Mode.haa, 
alter'd, and Houfes are only daub’d with dead 
Colours, every Labourer may execute it as Well 
as the moft eminent Painter. They mutt indeed 
have a found Head ; I dp not mean with refpeCt 
to their Underftanding ; that may be as lame as 
you pi cafe, but a Heady Brain, to go up aloft. 
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upon the Eves of Houfes, and ftand out at Win¬ 
dows upon very tottering Supports: I think this the 
only Qualification neceflary in a Houfe-Painter. 

The Numbers, as I have obferved, that pr &*: 
tend to this Branch have overftbcked it: There is 
not Bread for one Third of them ; and at all 
Times in the City of London and Suburbs,' they 
ar6 idle at leaft four or five Months in the Year. 
Their Work begins in April or May , and con¬ 
tinues till the Return of the Company to Town 
in Winter, when there are many of them out of* 
Vbetr Bufinefs. When they are employ’d^ they have. 
Wages* in the longeft *Day$, Half a Crown, and fome 
good Hands Three Shillings; and in the fhorteft 
Two Shillings a Day : Which, confidiering the 
Time they are idle, is but poor and precarious 
Bread. 

.Their Conftitutions Ought to* be hardy and 
fou'nd : They are much expbftd to Heats and* 
Golds on the Oucfide of Buildings 5 and the ifrong 
Smell of the Colours, and the Efftuvi^ of the 
White-Lead they are much amortg r is' apt tostf- 
their Nerved and Lungs, if 'they am riot $er- 
fe£Hy found. ; ^ 

The sent* ’ The Journeymen of this Branch are as dirty r 
ral Cba - l*5yV 2nd as debauched a Sfet of Fellows are- 
rafter of df ‘ahy. Tradd in and 'about Ltindm: Thera fore* 
the Jonr - 1* think iio f Parent ! ought ’ to Be fo rtjad as td bihcfr 
neymen. Ms Child' Apprentice\for feVeft Years,-to a Branch, 
that itttay be^teath’d - ialmbft iri as : tnany Hctors', ini 
Which Be ‘fcatihdf j eaVn'a Subfiftance when he lia$> 
got * it, and runs -the-Rifle of 1 breaking his Neck* 
^ery Day. : ' ■' * • : 1 - 

\ ■■ v U 1 i ' Ci S,. • ?L:n j c* ; r, 
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cfecfe<5tj»<£fe life rife efecfecfe 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of the Colour-Man. 

TTAVING treated of fuch as ufe Colours, it is fheBufi* 
neceffary now to fay fomewhat of thofe who tiejs of a 
make, mix, or fell them. The Colour-Man buys Colour - 
ay manner of Colours uncompounded : He is, in Man. 
fome Shape, the Apothecary Jo the Painter; as 
he buys the fimple'Colours and compounds fome, 
of them: He grinds fuch as, require grinding, 
and adds that Expense to the prime Coft, He; 
ought to be a thorough Judge of Colours, to 
know all their Properties, and the common Tricks 
that are ufed in fophifticating Dyes of all Sorts, 
not with an Intention of cheating: his, Cuftcmers, 
ljut to guard againft the Impofitjon of thofe who 
Would impofe upon him in the f S^le of Goods. 

The common Colour-Man generally fells Oils, 

Pickles, and feveral Things that are fold in what 
are properly call’d Oil-b hops ; but the Colour- 
Man properly confines himfelf to what relates to 
Paintipg. Of this Sort, I know but; one in London, 
viz. Mr. Katanga at the > White-fiart .jn Lojigr 
Acre. This Gentleman deals iq ,all Colours ; for 
the Houfe-Painter ; but his chief feufinefs confifts 
in furnifhiqg the Liberal Painters .ywith their fine 
Colours: A i ainter may go into his Shop and be 
furnjftpd with every Arfycle.he ufes, fuch as. Pen¬ 
cils, Bruges, Cloths ready for- ^rawing on, and 
all manner;of Colours ready prepar’d, >yi^h w,bic(i 
he cannot be fupphed either in, fuch Qyality or 
Quantity in any or . all tfie London.) He 

is himfelf an excellent Judge of, Colours, and has 
no mean Tafteun Painting* and, jdl jjijngs oor^- . 

fider’d. 
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COLOUR-MAN. 

fider’d, 1 know none in the Trade fo fit as this 
Gentleman to propofe as a Pattern for all Colour- 
Men. 

No Man is fit to keep a Colour-Shop who has 
not ferv’d an Apprenticdhip: The Articles they 
deal in are fo'many, and require fuch a nice Eye, 
and fo great Practice to be a Judge of them, that 
even feven Years are too little to learn this Trade. 
But though it is a profitable-enough Branch, 
there is Bufinefs but for few Hands. The 
Journeyman, if he underftands the Bufinefs of a 
Shop, and can keep the Accounts of it, may ex- 
peft Twdnty or Five and Twenty Pounds a Year, 
Bed and Board- Bat every Colour-Shop employs' 
but one of thefe, and few can afford the Wages. 
They employ Labourers to grind their Colours at 
the common Price of Ten or Twelve Shillings 
per Week : So that I fiiould.not chufe to breed 
my Son to this Branch, unlefs I had Stock to ft? 
him up with. Which muft not be inconfiderable, 
and a Profpetft of Bufinefs when fet up. Moft of 
the Apprentices to this Trade bred up in thefe 
Shops turn out only Houfe-Painters, and thefe I 
have defcribed in the preceding Chapter, as a 
Society not very definable to be number’d among. 

There arfe Shops, called Dry-Salters, who deal 
ht Colours ; but they chiefly deal with Dyers and 
Stainers 5 of whom I (hall fpeak when I come to 
that Branch. ^ • ; 

There are fome others employ’d in preparing 
Colours, fuch as, in mak ng Powder-Blue, com¬ 
monly call’d PruJJian Blue, from that Myftery 
being invented in that Kingdom. It is made from 
Bullocks 'Blood by the! Operation of Fife t The 
Work is chiefly ca-rried on in the Borough of SwftA 
-work 5 is an odious ftibking Bufinefs, and by the 
Sectet of- the'Prepkraribn being piiblic^ the Profiti 
^e dvvfifldie^te a-Trifle; Thbfe who art employ’d 

ifl 
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in it take no Apprentices, and chiefly employ com¬ 
mon Labourers, to do the v Drudgery. 

There are Tome who prepare that beautiful Co¬ 
lour called Carmine , which is prepared by extra#* fog Q cjn _ 
ing the Dye from Scarlet Rags: This is but in pofitionof 
few Hands, and no Apprentices are bound to Carmine, 
the Myftery. 

There are Works at fVbitechapel x and fome o/ White 
other of the Suburbs, for making of White and an j 
Red Lead, with the reft of the Preparations of Lead . 
that Metal. But the Work is perform'd by En¬ 
gines, Horfes, and Labourers, who are fure in a 
few Years to become paralytic by the Mercurial 
Fumes of the Lead ; and feldom live a dozen 
Years in the Bufinefs. They take no Appren¬ 
tices, and therefore any further Notice of thefe 
Branches would be foreign to the Defign of this 
; JTreatife. 

1 C H A P. XX, 

Of Gilding in Wood, and thofe employ'd in 
thpt Art . . ‘ ■ 

T H £ Art of'Gilding, I mean, Gilding of The Art 
Wood, is perform'd two Ways: In the one, 0 f plain 
the Leaf-Gold is laid upon a Coat of Whiting, Gilding. 
and is plain Gilding, and will not admit of Bur- 
nifh : The Whiting is laid upon the Work in fe-^ 
veral thin Coats, and allow'd to dry; then the 
Work is water'd and the Leaf-Gold laid gently 
upon it with a Piece of Cotton or foft Fluff: As 
the Water is fuck'd into the Whiting, the Gold 
Adheres, and the loofe Pieces of Leaf are bru&'d 
off gently , when the Work is fiiiiflied. The next 
Method of Gildingis BumHb Gold; which is laid O/Burnijk 

upon 
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upon a Coat of Size, call’d Gold Size. The Pre* 
paration of this Size is kept a profound Secret: 
But I have pick’d, up the following Receipt, efleem- 
, ed the belt that.is ufed by any of the Trade. 

^Receipt for Burniflj Gold Size . 

Take one Pound and an Half of the bejl Pipe Clay . 
Half an Ounce* of Red Chalk , 

One Quarter of an Ounce of Black Lead . 

Forty Drops of Sweet Oil . 

Three Drams of the heft render’d Tallow „ 

Grind the Clay , Chalk , and Lead , with Water r 
all feparate , r as you can ; then mix them 
with the Oil and Fallow , *// toge* 

ther to a due Confidence . 

This Size is fcarce fit for Ufe till it has-flood 
two or three Years ; if it fland twenty, it is flill 
the better; /’.With>$his Size they lay,two Coats 
on the Work, then let it dry: When they are to 
lay on the Gold,; they water the Size and put on 
the Leaf, and then water over the Gold, laying 
jpQj;e Leaf where.they, fee a Vacancy. When 
the Work has flood fotne time, and thoroughly 
dried, they burnifh it’with a frog's Tooth. Works 
this way gilded* w : ill)ftand the Weather for pnany 
"Yqafs i. efpecially if rj thj Size ‘be. old, in whidi 
confifk the; chief Be^u ty, of tjbe P^forman^e.; , [» 

. Gilders are generally Carvers ; but I confine 
myfelfin this Place to the .Gilder only, which is a 
very profitable Bufin/sfs to. tb# tylafter; who is paid 
by, the piece, ahd*fonietiines; hy th^ EoOt t aocprd- 
Wages of a Jpg to the.. Nature pf r the; Work*! A Journeyman 
- Gilder .. generally Hftlf a Cfp Wf}~ a fray,: jBut^s.GUd-r 

ing: at: prefent /$ems to. ^ p^t^of .Faifcjon,. jtbere 
is Employment? but for, fewd/ands who; do not 
underfilld’ Crying ti^refo# I^xall/ay no, more 

of 
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of Apprentices to this Branch till I come to treat 
of Carving, which I fhall treat as a Branch of 
Sculpture. 

CHAP. XXI. 

Of Engraving, Die, and Seal Cutting. 

Hr H E next Branch, which feems to have any 
Relation to Painting or . Drawing, is that of 
Engraving. This Art does not depend upon the 
Difpofition of Colours, and in that refpeft differs 
from Painting $ but as it is impoflible for any Man 
to be an accurate Engraver without the Know^ 
ledge of Drawing, and a Tafte in Painting, I 
thought it as juft to place it as a Dependant on 
that Art as on that of Sculpture, under whicli 
Head it might like wife have been ranged. 

The Engraver, I am now fpeaking of, is that $ u ji^ 
Perfon who is employed in cutting Dies for Money nefs of an 
and Medals, in making Moulds to caft Metals into Engraver* 
various Figures, in cutting Seals, &c. This is a 
very ingenious Art, and requires the Genius of a 
Statuary, or Painter, to be able to reprefent both 
Figures and Paflions in their minute Pieces. The 
Workman firft draws a Plan, or Defign, of his 
Work upon Paper, then he chufes the beft Steel 
he can find, efpeciallv if it is a Die be is to cut ; 
forges it into the Fafhion he wants it, then upon 
the polifhed Face he punches down the Figure he 
means to cut: As he works in Metal, the whole 
is performed by an Inftrument called a Punch, 

Which, with a Stroke of a Hammer he ftrikes in¬ 
to the Steel, to form his Figure in Concave. If 
he works in Glafs, it is performed by cutting, 
with the Affiftance of Diamond Powder. When 

he 
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he has finiflied his Figure, if in Steel, he cafe-har¬ 
dens it, and gives it the true Polifc ; and if in 
Glafs, it is poliflied with Emry and Putty. 

Bis fZ}}*- This Bufinefs requires a very fteady Hand and a 
HfitationSf quick Sight, as none deal in fuch minute Strokes 
Education a$ ma y be obferv’d in the Workmanfhip on Seals 
andlVages* an( j Medals. It is a very profitable Employ to a 
Matter* and a Journeyman may earn a Guinea, 
and if a noted Hand Thirty Shillings, a Week, 
Their Education may be only to read and write 
Englijhy and underftand common Arithmetic ; 
but the chief Care mutt be employ’d in learning to 
draw; without which it is impoflible to make a 
good Workman: How abfurd would it be, fup- 
pofe I wanted a Device to be cut, or a Die for 
an Hiftorical Medal, if the Workman could not 
give a Sketch upon Paper of the Defign of the 
Work ? By this I fhould be able to judge if or 
Hot he apprehended my Meaning; and might be 
enabled from this View of my own Ideas, to cor¬ 
rect: the Error of my firft Invention, which I 
could never do, unlefs the Artift could furnifli mfe 
with this Plan. 

There are Works of this Nature carried on by 
mechanical Engines, contrived for cutting De¬ 
vices in Cornelians and other Stones, which ren¬ 
der thofe kind of Toys cheap ; for by the Help of 
thofe Engines, the common Heads we fee on fuch 
Seals as are fold by the Jews, and in Toy-Shops, 
are fold to the firft Hand for four or five Shillings 
a Dozen ; which, if done by the Hand, by any 
Tradefman of Note, would coft two Guineas a 
Piece : But this is a Branch of Stone-cutting, and 
does not come dire&ly under this Head, the En? 
graver being only concern’d in cutting the original 
Patterns for thefe Engines. 

CHAR 
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CHAP. XXII. 

O/* /itf Copper-Plate Engraver Printer. 

T H E Art of Copper-Plate Printing was found The firft 
out by Accident, by a Goldfmith of the Invention 
City of Genoa, before or much about the Time °f F”gra+ 
Book Printing was invented. This Merchant vtn S ***** 
had fome Pieces of Plate, on which feveral Figures printing 
were engraved for Ornament: They were wrapt Lo PP tr * 
up in Paper, and lay for fome Time under fome “ a **' 
accidental Preffure; when the Plate was taken 
out, the Goldfmith obferved fome faint Impref- 
fion upon the Paper of the Figures on the Plate, 
which gave the firft Hint of Copper-Plate Prin¬ 
ting. . 

There are three Ways of performing this Art. Three 
The firft is properly Engraving: The Woik is IVaysof 
firft defigned upon Paper, with Black Ink, with- performing 
out any Mixture of Gum. The Copper-Plate is this Art z 
juftly polifhed, and then rubbed over with Wax ; Firft, En- 
the Drawing is then laid upon the Plate, and both i raeuin g 
put into the Rolling-Prefs ; where the Imprefiion P ro P er h fr 
of the Drawing is taken from the Paper upon the 
Plate, by which the Workman with his {harp In- 
ftrument, called an Engraver, cuts the Impre£- 
fion. When he has finiftied the Work, the Plate 
is rubbed over with Ink proper for this Purpofe, 
which is cleanly wipped off, nothing remaining 
upon the Plate but what lies in the engraved 
Lines of the Picture. The Paper they are printed 
on is moiftened, and then laid upon tlie Plate and 
put into the Rolling-Prefs* and the* Imprellion of 
the Figure remains upon the Paper as k did for¬ 
merly upon the Plate* 

7 Tire 
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7he ftcand The fecond Method is Etching ; which is per- 
Method formed thus : The Work is defighed upon Paper, 
called as before$ the Plate prepared in the fame Man- 
Etching, ner, only the Wax is laid on thicker: The Im- 
preflion is taken off the Paper, and remains vifible 
upon the Wax. They trace the Lines of the 
Figure with a Pin, or fome (harp-pointed Inftru- 
ments, going no deeper than the Wax, making 
fcarce any fenfible Impreflion in the Copper : 
When the whole Impreflion is thus traced, the 
Copper-Plate is covered with ftrong Vinegar or 
Aqua Fortis, and allowed to lie fo long that the 
Vinegar or Spirits have penetrated deep enough in 
the Plate ; When they take it out, the Wax is 
taken off, which hindered the Aqua Fortis from 
eating any Part of the Plate but that which had 
been traced ; and then the Figure appears almoft 
in the fame Manner as if it had been done by an 
Engraver ; only in a Piece engraved, the Lines 
are light and heavy, according as the Shade re< 
quires, but etched all equally deep. 

Mizothto^ The third Method of Copper-Plate Printing is 
*be Man - called Metzotinto. It was firft invented by Prince 
f/er and Rupert , Nephew to King Charles the firft, dur- 
invention . ing the Time of the Troubles iri England. It is 
performed thus: The Copper-Plate i$ polifhed, 
and then by the Help of Engines for that Purpofe 
it is cut into fmall Lines, laid as clofe together as 
poflible, both crofs and length-Ways: The Lines 
are cut pretty deep, fo that the fquare Points, 
formed by the crofting of the Inftruments, ftand 
up like fo many fcarce perceptible Needle Points. 
The Plate thus prepared is blacked all over with 
burnt Cork, then the Outlines of the Figure or 
Pi&ure are defigned with Chalk upon this black 
Surface : A Copy or Defignof the Work lies be¬ 
fore the Workman* who, with an Inftrument for 
that Purpofe, fcrapes the Plate where he intends 

the 
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the Reprefentatien, which gives a lighter or darker 
Shade, according as he fcrapes deeper or thinner : 
T he Workman here muft really be a Painter, and 
capable of imitating what he fees before him. 
The other two Methods are performed mechani¬ 
cally, and the Judgment employed only in the 
J)epth and Regularity of the Traces; but this 
requires Judgment in Drawing, as it mutt be 
(ketched upon the black Plate in a due Propor¬ 
tion, by the foie Help of the Eye, and executed 
both with a delicate Hand and nice Judgment. 
The belt Performer in this Branch of the Art is 


Mr. Faber , who has a noble Tafte both in Defiga 
and Execution, efpecially in the Portrait Way. . 

As to the &Fft Branch df Copper-Plate Print¬ 
ing, properly called Engraving, the Englijb are 
by no means famous for it: We have fome very 

f ood Matters in Delign, particularly the famous 
dr. Hogarth , whdfe celebrated Pieces are efteem- 
ed all over Europe ; but the beft Pieces we have 
in England are executed in France , where jhey 
excel us much in this Art. They pretend the We 
French Paper has an Advantage in Softnefs to any French . 
of our own Manufacture, and that this gives an excel us in 
Advantage to the French Performance : But I take tbit Arh 
their Superiority to lie in the Delicacy of the Exe¬ 
cution more than any thing elfe; and this Iattrt* 
hute to their Workmen being early taught Draw¬ 
ing, which not only helps them in the Perform¬ 
ance of their .Work, but makes them Judge* of 
what they ; are about, and cQofequtendy enables 
them to corre& their own Errors ; whereas if our 
Workmen commit a Blunder, they are not fuch 
good Judges of the Mifchief, and fcarce know how 
to mend it. 

This leads me to the Education of Engravers of The £d*~ 

\ efpe- tatten tf 
They an Engr*. 


ail sorts; which otight to be pretty liber; 
ci*lly if they are defigned for Matters, 
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bught to be acquainted with Painting, have k nice 
Judgment in the Works of the moft famous Ae- 
tifts, and perfectly Mailers of the Do&rines of 
Light aftd Shade, in which their Art confifty: 
They ought to be early learn’d to draw* and kept 
in conftant Pra&ice j for there is; nothing which 
the Hand is more liable to forget than the Perform^ 
ance of any thing relating to Pi£fcure?. 

Genius and They ought to have a Genius for Drawing, 
Qualified - whicji ought to difeover itfelf naturally : They 
Hens. ought to have a fertile Invention, and a kind of 
poetic Fancy: They muft have a delicate and 
■fteady Hand, and a clear ftrong Sight, for their 
Work rs very trying to the Eyes. There is little 
■Strength requir’d for this Branch of Bufinefs ; but, 
like all other fedantry Occupations, it requires a 
found Conftitution. All BufinefTes, however tri¬ 
fling, that require Application, poring and fitting, 
are bad for Perfons inclined to Confumptions: 
Employments that admit of moderate, but not fe- 
vere Exercife, are fitter for Perfons of that Habit 
of Body* 

Profit and The feveral Branches of Engraving are very 
Wares. profitable, and are reckon’d among the genteel 
Trades. As to the Profit of the Matter, that de¬ 
pends upon his Reputation; and a Journeyman, 
-Who is efteemed a tolerable Hand, may earn 
-Thirty Shillings a Week, and feme that are very 
eminent are allow’d Half a Guinea a Day. They 
are employ’d generally air the Year round ; and I 
ethink ttys Branch is not much overftock’d with 
^working Hands, efpecialiy good ones. 
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C H A P. XXIIL 

Of the Pattern-Drawers. 

■pAtter nr Drawers are employ’d in drawing Paf- Theft at ure 
r terns for the Callico* Printers, for Embroide- of his Bu- 
rers, Lace-workers, Quilters, and feveral \\tt\tjinefs. 
Branches belonging to Women’s Apparel. They 
draw Patterns upon Paper, which they fell to 
Workmen that want them} efpecially to Callico- 
Printers, Embroiderers, and Lace- Women: They 
draw Shapes and Figures upon Men’s Waiftcoats 
to be embroider’d, upon Women’s Petticoats, 
and Other Wearing-Apparel} for all which they 
have large Prices. 

This requires a fruitful Fancy,*to invent new His Genius 
Whims to pleafe the changeable Foible of the and £>ua- 
Ladies, for whofe Ufe their Work is chiefly in- lijications . 
tended. It requires no great Tafte in Painting, 
nor the Principles of Drawing 5 but a wild kind 
of Imagination, to adorn their Works with a fort 
of regular Confufion, fit to attraft the Eye but 
not to pleafe the Judgment: Though if he has a 
Painter's Head, and a natural Turn for Defigning, 
his Works muft have more of Nature, and canr 
not fail to pleafe better than the wild Scrawls of a 
mechanical Drawer. : } " 

The Profits of this Branch are large enough, anf 
it employs a great mafty in this City and Suburbs, 
as the whole Kingdom is furnifh’d with Commo¬ 
dities of this Sort from this Place: For I know 
none of this Branch fettled in any other Part of the 
Kingdom. As to his Education, he requires nei¬ 
ther Languages, nor any Knowledge of the Sci¬ 
ences ; and if a Boy is found to have any fcrawl- His Edv- 
I 2 * ing Sion. 
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ing Diipofition, he may be bound as foon as he has 
team’d to Fead and write. 

It requires no great Stock to fet up a Matter; fo 
little, that I fuppofe, if it was not for want of Ac¬ 
quaintance to employ them, there would be no 
fuch Thing as a Journeyman In this Trade: How¬ 
ever, fuch as are employed in that Station may 
earn Twenty-Five or Thirty Shillings a Week* 
They are employ’d moil when the Company are 
in Town ; and have a pretty conftant Bufinefs all 
the Year* 

CHAR XXIV. 

Of the Callico-Printer, Paper-Hangings 
Printer, and Card-Maker. 

T H E Callico-Printer is employ’d ki printing 
or flaming Cotton and Linnen Cloth. We 
had the firft Hint of this Branch of Bufinefs from 
the Indies^ where thofe beautiful Cloths call’d Ghints 
are made to the greatett Perfe&ion. We have ga¬ 
ther’d of late fome of the Principles of this Art * 
hut fall fliort of the Indians in ftriking their Co¬ 
lours r Ours come fliort of theirs both in theif 
Beauty, Life and Durabknefe: They exceed in all 
Dies, but efpecially Reds, Greens, and Blues. 

The Indians paint all their Callicoes with the 
Pencil; which they do very expeditioufly, and at 
a prodigious low Price, as may be computed from 
the firft Price of this Commodity : But th^ir 
Patterns are wild, and all their Figures, except 
Flowers and Plants, are monftrous. The honour¬ 
able Eaji^India Company have been at a vaft Ex- 
pence to find out the Secret of their Die, efpe- 
cially of Red, but to no purpofe ; all Trials that 
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have been made have fallen fhort of the .truq 
Indian^ Chint. •' L J 

We perform our Printing in a different Man- <j% e 
ger: It is properly Printing. We took the Hint p ea n Me- 
from the Hamburghtrsy who firft fell Into' that tb Q d- 
Method. It is performed in this Manner: The 
Pattern js firft drawn upon Paper, the whplq 
Breadth of the Cloth intended to be printed ; the 
Workman then divides the whole Pattern intcj 
feveral Parts according to its Largenefs, each Part 
being about eight Inches broad and twelve Inches 
long,; each diftindt Part of the Pattern thys di¬ 
vided is cut out upon wooden Types ; the Clotty 
to be printed is extended upon a Table, and the 
Types, being cover’d with, the proper Colours^ 
arc laid on, and the Impreflion is left upon thq 
Cloth. They begin to lay on the Types at onq 
J£nd of the Piece, and fo continue to the other^ 

$nd no Interface or Vacancy is to be feen ber 
tween. When the whole Piece is thus printed, 
the Cloth is wafhed and bleeched, to take off 
any accidental Stains it may have receiv’d in the 
Operation: It is then dried, calendar’d, and laid 
up in Folds fit for thp Shop. 

This is the Manner in which Cloths of feverar 
Colours are printed or ftain’d. There - is another, 

Method ufed with fuch as are defign’d only of one. 

Colour, viz. Blues; that is. Blue and White. ,0/Bfue 
The Part of the Cloth which is defigned to b White 
White is wax’d on both Sides with Bees-Wax, 9 

and then the Piece is put into a Fat of prepar’d. 

Blue Die: The Part unwax’d receives,me 
Tinfture, and the Wax keeps the other Tart 
White. The Wax is then taken pffpaaf} 

Cloth,made up as the other., , ’** r ' s L l n 
The Branch of CallicoTrinting fa very profita¬ 
ble to, the Matter, but requires" a < f {Stock ta 
them up, a Situation plentifully. ijuppHedlwitli 
J 3 good 
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good Water, and Grounds for bleeching. and dry-* 
ing their Cloths. They employ three Sorts of 
Wages. Hands: The Pattern-Drawer, the Cutters,of the 
„ Types, who are like wife the Operators in Prints 

mg, and Labourers to afiift in the Wafhing, &c. 
^he Pattern'-Drawer is paid according to the Va¬ 
riety apd Value of h re Defi^ and the Printer 
who cuts nicely may earn, while emrlov*d, Half a 
G u&ica 'a Day during the Printing Scafon, which 
hafts from April till September, after which they 
arp but. little employ’d. 

7be Genius \ n ^y Youth dcfigned to be bound to this Art ought 
andT alert i its. have a Genius'Ter Drawing, a good Eye, and 
natural a delicate Hand, for the Figures they .cut in 

andac~ Wood* are frequently very minute : He requires 

quired . no Education but Reading, Writing, and to be 

early taught the Principles of Drawing. It is far 
front being a laborious Bufinefs,*and little 1 Strength 
is requir’d* in the Execution. The chief Care is fo 
be fake A in the Choice of a Matter; who not only 
underftands his Trade, but rs communicative of 
the Secrets of his Bufinefs: Mott of the Callico- 
Printers' have fome particular Secrets in the Pre-* 
paration of their Colours, which they never re¬ 
veal even to their Apprentices, unlere they are 
ttrongly obliged to it by the Indentures Y Without 
the Knowledge of thefe Noftrums*, the Boy, tho* 
expert' in Cutting and Printing, will never be 
efteem’d a Workman, nor can poftibly fet up for 
hijiifelf, r With any Profpe <3 of Succefs; fince the 
gre^tefl Property of that Commodity depends upon 
tne Purablehefs of the Colours. - L 

7 he Art Paper-Hangings arehprihted aftet the fame Man- 

*f making ner, and may properly enough be call’d a Branch 
Flock Pa- of t pis Trade. Flock Paper-Hangings, are per- 
jpertllang- formed in this Manner: They take Flock, which 
vsgs. are the Cuttings of Cloth, taken off with Sheers 

the 
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the Cloth-Dreflers. This they chufe of the Colour 
the Paper is defign’d to be, and cut it with an E«-- 
gine, as fmall as poflible, till it becomes as fmall 
as fine Powder.' ’ The Figure which iy defigned t6 
be reprefented on the Paper is drawn with Gum- 
Watery-or drying Oik, and while it is yet wet 
the Flock-Powder is lifted upon it through a fine 
Sieve: That Part of the Powder which falls .up¬ 
on the oiled Part, fticks and reprefents: the Figure 
defigned, attdr the 'reft that falls upon the dry' 

Paper is fhaken off. If the Paper is to be of more: 

Colours than one, fuppofe Red, Green, and Blue, r 
that Part of the Pattern which is defign’d to be 
Red is firft drawn in Oil, arid the Powder fifted; 
over the whole Paper, which is allowed to dry 
thoroughly; then the Green is drawn and fifted 
uppn ki>tW fame Manner: When that is dry* the 
Blue is'order’d as the two other Colours. . In this 
Manner Paper of this Kind may receive as manjfc 
Colours as you pleafe : I have fecn Hangings: of 
this Sort performed in Ireland , whereon were re-4 
prefen ted Flowers in all their natural Colours and 
Proportions, with as much Delicacy as if they 
had been done with the Pencil. 

Card-Makera may likewife; be rank’d as a <[ke Card - 
Branch much allied to the Cdlica-Printing, as A Inkers. 
their Bufinefs > is; performed, with Types after the 
fame Manner; though the Youth defigned to be 
bound to a Card-Maker needs.not fuch a Drawing 
Genius as any of the two other Trades Jaft-meur 
Hon’d. Their Bufinpfs is merely mechanical; 
quires neither Judgment, Strength, norlngemtity $ 

The*e is’ Encouragement or BiiiptoytneM but*for 
fi few Hands, and theic Earnings are infignifiea^ . 
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C H A P. XXV, 

Of Lbtte* Pointing and Priutem. 

T HE Art of Printing in Europe is but of late 
Date, fcar«c Three Hundred Years ago ; 
thoughthe .Gbineje were in poffeffion of this valu¬ 
able Art fome Tboufand; Years before. Their; 
The Chi- Printing is femething like Copper or Wooden 
ntfe Me - Pfate-Pfihting.with us.: / A Piece of thin Wood is. 
thud of prepar’d, properly Smoothed* of the exa£t Di~ 
Printing, mentions. of a. Page of the Book, detigned ; the, 
written Copy is palled upon the Board, and the; 
Workmen cut out the Letters, in the fame Shape? 
and' Form as they are written.: ;Thus they have as 
many of thefe Wooden Plates as there are. Pages: 
1 ft the Work ; from whencethey take off as many ’ 
Impreffions as they pleafe, in the fame Manner 
as we do from Copper-Plates. Their Workmen 
are very expeditious, work cheap and corredy 
infomuch that they perfcsro .itbe .Work, mucfi 
cheaper, and, confidering that what they do lafts 
* as long as they pfeafe, the Difference of; Time 
taken up is riot Co conftderable. As their Language 
is written ip &n. infinite Variety of Charkdlers, 
every different Word being expreffed by a pccu-r 
liar Mark, the European Method of Printing could 
not be fo ealily put in Pra&ice, as it is here, where 
our : whole Language is expreffed by Fourrand- 
turtorty Letters., n- 

f|f Euro* 1 Our Method Printing was diicover’d ire Grr- 
peau Me- many y as it is laid, hy a common Soldier,. much 
tbod, about the fame Time that Gunpowder was in¬ 
vented by a Friar of the fame Country. It is 
performed by Types npade of a mixed Metal, 

which 
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which are difpofed in a Cafe, confifting of feverd 
fquare Divifions; in each of thefe Divifions each 
Letter, and every Species of Letter, the feveral 
Points, or Stqps,. and the Spaces that go between 
the Words and fill up fhort Lines, are put fepa- 
rateiy ; that is, there is a fquare- Diviiion filled 
„ withTipes of the Capital Letter A, another with 
the fmall a, a third with A* sin Italick , and foon, 
each Divifion being filled with every Sifce ofa’s that 
are ufed ; and Divifions, in like napner, for aft 
the reft bf tha Letters or Chara&eis ufed in Print¬ 
ing. : This Cafejftanda,Hoping the lower Part* 
Is feme what lower than Breaftrhigh, The Com- 
pofitbr, having his Letters, Ssfc. diftributed in the 
proper Boxes of his Cafe* lays die written. Copy 
before him and begins tocompofe: He has a feaaU 
Frame made of Iron, called a Compofing-ftiek* 
in*his> LeftHandy in which he places thefirft Let¬ 
ter of the firft Word of the Copy,! then the fqeo n 4 
till he. has fimferd the Word, then he puts a 
Blank or Spaqe between that and the next Word ; 
in this Manner he proceeds till he has finifhed the 
Line, ^d thus fixes the next after it-; But all the 
Letters are reverted, that the Jmpreffioa may bo 
light upon the, Paper* 2When >the compofing- 
Srick is fuH, which holds 'eight or nine Lines of 
this fized Letter, he empties it carefully into a 
Frame of Waod .that has a fmooth Bottom, called 
a Galley, which lies by him for that Purpofe; and 
proceeds to fill it, as before, till he has Jinifhed a 
Page, which he ties up, aqd then proceeds .to the 
nelxt Page. After helhas finifhed a$ many Pages as 
will compleat ra :Sbeer,. all the ’ Pages,, thus col- 
lefted, are jput into ain^ Iron Frame* called , a 
Chafe; and, by the HdpI of Wedges, fixed there 
fo faff, that the Letters cannot eafily drop out: 
This Form is then carried to the Prefs, and laid 
upon a ftoqe fixed in the. Prefs, which is rolled 
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m under the Screw,, and tolled &ut at pleafure. 
Upon the Side of the Prefs is fixed a Vetfel, with . 
Ink proper for this ’Bufinefs: They have two 
Balls of Leatherj ftilffed with Wool, with each a ( 
Wooden- Handle-; ohe of thefe Balls is dipped into; 
the Veffel of Ink, and the other is rubbed againft * 
it till both of then* are equally covered with the 
Ink ; with thefe they touch the Form all over : * 
The Paper to he printed is always moiftened with. 
Water fome-tithe before it is ufed, and laid on a. 
Table near the Pt%fs, fpread out the'full Breadth; 
of 1 the Sheet. ‘ The Form' being inked, the! Prefs*’ 
man takes a Sheet of Paper from the Heap and 
lays it ftrait upon a Frame, which confines two 
Sheets of Parchment and two Folds of fine Blanket: 
between themj and turns it down upon the Form; 
then the Carriage-’ of the Prefs, .which contains die. 
Stone,- Form* Parchment Framej and Sheet of 
Paper, 'is rolled in under the Screw, which With 
two Pulls of the Handle performs die Biifinefs ; 
it is then‘relied out again, and the Paper taken off* 
which is laid on the-other End of the Table. The. 
Form is again inked, and another Sheet laid on, as 
before, which they continue to .do till as: many 
Sheets are printed as thelmprdfion isto coniift of. 
After one Side of ^li the’ Sheets are printed, an* 
other Form, which contains the Pages for the 
other Side, is laid upon-the Prefs Stone, and print* 
ed off in the fame Manner as before. 

Great Care is taken that the Printing be £orre&, 
and true to the Copy ; for which Reason,, as the 
Compofiter may be liable to Miftakes, before; the 
Whole Number xif Sheets, a^e begun to he printed 
off, there arc federal Pfoofe taken of it?; that isj 
the firft Shept t£ut*is pulled at the Prefs,; t? lead 
over by a Corrector, who'marks any Errors I ini the 
Margin of the Sheet the Compofitor may. have 
teen guilty of* 1 which he*iamends*; by taking out 
1 Of 
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or putting in Letterbox Words, according as there 
is Occafion. When he has adjufted all the Mif- 
takes obferv’d, he again carries the Form to the 
Prefs where another Proof is made, which he 
fends to the Corre&or,' if there is one in the Houfe» 
or to the Matter, if there is not: The Corre&or, 

_.or Matter-Printer, carefully compares the Copy 
with the Proof, and marks the Errors ; the Proof 
thus corrected is fent back to the Compofitor, 
who re&ifies thefe Miftakes in the Form, and has 
a Revife pull’d, which is fent to the Author'; whot 
returns it again with his Amendments : The Com- 
pofitor adjutts the Form to thefe Cotredlions, and 
then the whole Impreflion is worked off, in die 
Manner above related. 

The Hands employ’d by the Printer are the 
Compofitor and Prefsman, which are twodiftintt 
Branches, the one knowing little of the other’® 

Bufinefs. The Compofitor is he who‘ranges the 
Letters and makes up the Forms the Prefsman 
only works at thfc Prefs, takes off the Impreflion, 
and requires no other Qualification than Strength 
and a little Praftice. r ; ’ 

A Youth defigned for a Compofitor ought to Gtutus and 
have a tolerable Genius for Letters, an apt Me- Jbiiitits of 
mory to learn the Languages: He mutt under- a Caapofi* 
ftand Grammar perfectly; and will fixida great tor .. 
Advantage in the Courfe of his Bufinefs if he un* 
derftands Latin and Greek ; Iris abfolutely necef* 
fary that he fhould read both thefe Languages ; by 
barely reading them he may make a Shift to com* 
pofe, but not with half’ fo much Eafe or Satisfac¬ 
tion, as if he Could confttue them -with any tbleri- 
able Accuracy. This is an Advantage which;few 
Foreign Printers want, and; enables them to pub- 
lifh much more correft Copies in thofe Language® 
than is commonly done here, where very few un* 
derftand any other Languagethan Englip), 
v * The 
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The* Spirit of Writing that prevails now in 
England* and the Liberty of the Prefs, has given 
Employment to a great Number of Hands in this # 
Branch of Bufinefs, which has arrived of late 
Wages of y ears to a great Perfe&ipfl: A Compofttor may 
Cimpofi- earn a Quinea a Week, if he is expert in his Bu- 
tors and £ ne f s an d gives clofe Application; and a Prefsman 
rejsmtn, g et as m ych: But many of diem play great 
Part of their Time. 



C H A P. XXVI. 

Of the Paper^Maker, and Stationer. 


A S I have treated in thc.laft Chapter of Printers, 
A I fhalL in .this and the following treat of thofd 
Branches of Trade that depend upon, or have any 
Connexion with that Art, and Paper, as thd 
Bails of the Work, claims the firft Place of our 
Notice. ... , ..... , . ... 

*Ihe Rife The Ufe of Paper has been an old Invention, and 

and ft o-' the Materials: of; which lit has been made, have 
gtefrvftht vartedi in .liifEsnea* Ages, as, fellas Countries : 
Art x cf -■ v. The firft Materials .yfed for thePurpofes of Paper 
Paper- was the -fimoQth.1 Bark of Treesj which, was writ 
Making, upon with: a Steely that is* a. fharp-pointed Inftru- 
ment made of Iron, Steel, or feme other Metal i 
Thefe the Rattans ufed, and till this Day feveral 
Indian Nations know no other kind of Paper or; 
Eens^uTbe (Mmfk^xhsm$i tbtey do not iife thcj 
Batki of a Tree inks natural Situation, yet make 
thdnBapor of that Material,. which comes fhort of 
)the Beauty>ind FirjaaneTs; otroout.European Paper? 
and has thib particular Misfortune attending it, 
that it is apt to breed a Worm, which dcftroya 
it. This obligea tbefe Pj^jdeL to traqfcribc their 

Records 
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Records often, and there is not now in any of their 
Libraries an Original of older Date than two 
ThoUfand Years; though they- have Copies or 
Tranfcripts whofe Originals take Date many 
Thoufand Years back. 

Our Paper in Europe is made of Linnen-Rags: 

The Rags are pick'd, feparated into Parcels, ac¬ 
cording to their Finenefs, wafhed and whited 5 
then they are carried to the Paper-Mill, where 
they are pounded amongft Water till they are re¬ 
duced to a Pulp. When they are beat to a due 
Confiftence, they are poured into a Working- 
Tub, where there is a Frame SfWire, commonly 
call’d the Paper Mould, which is compofed of fo 
many Wires laid clofe to one another, equal to 
the Dimenfions of the Sheet of Paper defigned to 
be made; and fome of them difpofed in the Shape 
of the Figure which is difcovered in the Paper, 
when you hold it up betwixt you and the Light* 

This Frame the Workman holds in both his 
Hands and plunges it into the Tub, and takes it 
quickly up again : The Water runs through the 
Spaces between the Wires, and there remains 
nothing on the Mould but the beaten Pulp, m 
a thin Coat, which forms the Sheet of Paper; 

A/Flannel-Cloth is laid upon the Top of th$ 

Mould and the Paper turn’d off upon it; then 
they dip as before, and continue to fupply the 
Veffel with frefh Matter as it decreafes. The 
Flannel Cloths fuck up the remaining Moifture, 
and the Paper after fome time will fuffer to be 
handled and hung up to dry in Places properly 
fitted for that Purpofe. 

As I am on this Article, I muft inform the 
Reader of a late French Invention of Snuff-Boxes, Boxet 
which, however abfurd it may feem at firft Sight, made of 
-Will appdar by the Sequel, that it could be pro- Paper. 
perly mentioned under no other Head. Thele 

Snuff- u 
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Snuff-Boxes arc made of the fame Materials ii 
Paper ; are to be had at Paris of any Colour* but 
are moft commonly Black, as Ebony^ and arei 
actually as bard and durable as any made of W ood, 
Horn, orTortoife-Shell: They are made of Linnen- 
Rags, beat to a Pulp, as if intended for Paper: A 
large Quantity of Pulp is put into a Veffel, and 
the Water allowed to drain off; the Pulp is dried* 
and coheres together in a hard uniform Lunm, out 
of which they turn upon the Leath, Boxes, ofc any 
other kind of Toys, which for their Novelty fetch 
a large Price. 

We are but lately come into the Method of 
.making tolerable Paper; we were formerly fup- 
plied with that Commodity from France, Holland\ 
and Genoa , and ft ill are obliged to thefe Countries 
for our beft Papers: The Duty, which, with all 
humble Submiftion to our Governors, I muft fay, 
is injudicioufly charged upon this ufeful Manu* 
faflure,. is a great Difcouragement to our Im¬ 
provement, and gives Foreigners a great Advan* 
fage over us in every Article wherein Paper is 
employ’d* The French excel us in Writing-Paper, 
and the Genoefe in Printing-Paper, from whom 
we take annually a great many thoufand Pounds 
worth of that Commodity: However, our Con- 
fumption of this foreign Manufa&ure is leffening 
every Year, both on account of the Interruption 
of Trade with the State of Genoa , and that we are 
now able to fupply ourfelves with large Quanti¬ 
ties of our own Manufa&ure, little inferior to 
-theirs, either in Colour or Subftance. As Paper 
is moftly made in the Country, and none at all in 
the City or Suburbs, I (hall fay no more of this 
Article, but proceed to the Stationer. 

The Stationer in this Place is confined to thofe 
who deal in nothing but Paper, though the Word 

was 
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Was originally applied to Bookfcllers, who had 
their Stations or Stalls near the Temples. The 
Stationer buys the Paper from the Manufacturer, 
and fells it.out to Printers and other Dealers in 
this Commodity. As the Articles they deal in 
£re but few, only the different Species of Hap^r*, 
it requires no great Head-Piece to learn the My- 
ftery of Buying and Selling ; though a pretty large 
Stock is neceflary to fet up a wholcfale Dealer in 
this Commodity. 

There are another Set of Men that are called 
Stationers* who generally join fome other Trade 
to it, fucb as Bookfeller and Stationer, Bookbin¬ 
der and Stationer* and Printer and Stationer; 
fome of all tbefe Trades deal in Stationary Ware, 
which in thefe Shops corifift of Paper, Pens, Ink, 
Sand, Sand-Boxes, Wafers, and Sealing-Wax, Ink 
Glaffes, Ink-Standifhes, Pounce-Boxes, Pocket 
and Memorandum Books, Copy-Books, Books 
of Account, drawn and undrawn, with all the 
other Apparatus belonging to Writing. 

As it requires neither much Judgment, Learn¬ 
ing, nor Time to acquire this Myltery of a Sta¬ 
tioner, I know no manner of Advantage a Youth 
can reap by being bound to this Bufinefs for feven 
Years, unlefs it is to gain his Freedom of fome 
Corporation. Becaufe, if he caiv get his Free¬ 
dom without, and has a Fancy to fet up in this 
Branch, he muft be ignorant ‘to the laft Degree 
if he cannot learn all that is to be known of this 
Trade in- a feW Months converging with any com¬ 
municative Man of the Trade. He has nothing 
but to find out the common Properties and Marks 
6f good Paper, the Market Prices, and ufual Prof¬ 
fitts or Difference between Buying and Selling, all 
which the wholefale Stationer, for the Advantage 

hi* Cuftom, will be'glad to inform 5 him of. 

’ ' .’ ' * ' CvH A P. 
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C H A P. XXVI. 

Of the Bookfeller, Bookbinder, Pamphlet 
and Printfeller. 

<Tbe Boob - f T'HE Bookfeller is another Branch depending 
feller's Bu- ^ on the Printer. Their Bufinefs is, to pur- 
ftnefs . chafe original Copies from Authors, to employ 

Printers to print them, and publifh and fell them 
in their Shops * or to purchafe Books from fuch as 
print them on their own Account, or at Auc¬ 
tions, and fell them at an advanced Price: But 
their chief Riches and Profit is in the Property 
of valuable Copies. The Author, generally fpeafc* 
ing, has but a very trifling Sum for his Trouble 
ih compiling the Copy ; and finds himfelf treated 
with abundance of Slights by many of the ignorant 
Part of the Trade, who are fure to depreciate his 
Performance, though never fo well executed ; with 
no other Intention but to beat down his Price. It 
is not One in Ten that is Judge of any more than 
U Title- Plage $ and though they take Time to 
perufe the Work offer’d to them, yet they feldoih 
dip farther than the Title: If that and the Sub¬ 
ject is popular, they trouble their Heads no more 
about the Manner of Performance. Vet, when 
the Author comes for an Anfwer, after many af¬ 
fected Delays, the wife Bookfeller tells him, with 
« Sneer, It will not do; the Subject is not itne- 
reft ing enough; and it is but indifferently perform¬ 
ed : But, adds he, I do not care if 1 run the Rifle 
of Printing it, if you will take fo much —— Per¬ 
haps, not the Tenth of what was fcfked* nor fo 
much as a Hackney-Clerk would get for copying 
fo many Sheets of Writing. Authors are generally 

poor 
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poor, and perhaps know not where to get a 
Dinner without difpofing of their Work, and 
therefore are neceflitated to comply with hard 
Terms, and put up with the ungentleman-like 
Treatment of the purfe-proud Title-page Monger. 

This is the Cafe with the ignorant Part of the 
Trade, which is unhappily the greateft Number 
of them : But there 'are others in this Branch, 
who are both Judges of the Performance offered, 
and pofTefs’d of fo much Humanity and Good¬ 
nature, as to treat a Man of Merit and Letters 
with becoming Refpeff, though obliged to earn 
his Bread by working for the Prefs. The Author, 
from thefe Gentlemen, is fure to hear nothing 
(hocking, even if his Work (hould not happen to 
pleafe: Faults are found with Decency, and in 
Terms that convince him the Bookfeller finds 
them with Regret, and would encourage him if he 
could reconcile it to the leaft ProfpeS of Advan¬ 
tage in the Way of his Profeffion. It is true, 
even thefe give but a fmall Price $ at leaft, moft 
Authors think the Profits of the Bookfellers too 
large. But this Complaint is more owing to them- 
felves than the Bookfeller: There are a Number 
of Men of Letters, and Men without Letters, pof- 
fefled of the Itch of Writing. A Man muft be 
much reduced in his Circumftances before he is 
obliged to fell his Labours to the Bookfeller. Of 
thefe there is a numerous Tribe in and about 
London $ and, as in all over-ftocked Trades, each 
underworks another for the Sake of Bread. If 
then a Bookfeller can fa re his Money, and get his 
Work as well done as for a more advanced Price, 
he muft be a Novice in Btillnefs who will not 
employ the cheapeft Workman. There is another 
Thing that difcourages the Bookfeller j that is, 
the Prefs is loaded with fo much Tralh of late 
Tears, that unlefs the Work bears the Name of 
K fome 
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fome very eminent Hand, they have very little 
Chance to fave themfelves ; and I believe mod of 
them will agree with me, that of all the Books 
bow printed, taking them in the Grofs, where one 
fells to Advantage* there are three that do not clear 
Paper and Print. 

There if fcaree any Branch of Trade more pre¬ 
carious than this Part of the Bookf^llers Bufinefs j, 
for frequently, though a Work may be performed 
with great Judgment, and they have built their 
Expectations on a reafonable ouccefs in the Sale* 
they find themfelves difappointed : There is a 
Fate attending Books, a Whim poffefles the Public 
fometimes to favour the Sale of a mere Trifle, 
when a Performance of public Utility and real 
Worth is neglected j fo that, all Things confider- 
ed, the Bookfellers are not fo much to blame, 
as fome fanguine Authors would alledge. This 
naturally leads me to offer a Word of Advice to 
my Brother Authors : I mean fuch as are obliged 
to work for Bread, and offer their Labours to the 
Advice to Trade. Let them write lefs, and digeft their 
Authors . Works with greater Accuracy, and though they 
muff not raife their Price all of a fudden, yet in 
the End they will find their Advantage in it* 
Let them confine themfelves to thofe Subjefts 
only of which they know they are Matters, and 
not wander into unbeaten Tracks where their 
Judgment cannot direct them. At their firft Ap« 
pearance they may meet with many Shocks from the 
ignorant Trader, and the Judicious will not venture 
much Money upon the Works of an unknown 
Author * but if the Bookfeller profits by Uis Copy, 
and finds it approv’d of by the Public, he is as- 
willing to deal with the Author as the Author can 
defire; and he may by Degrees raife his Price 
when his Reputation is eftablifhed with the Public 
and among the Trade* then he has the Book- 
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feller as much, at hts Command as he was former* 
ly at his. The Author in this Situation is courted, 
and feldom denied any reasonable Price for his 
Labours, ^nd may earn [a. very genteel Livelihood 
in this inquifitiye Age. r . 

As I have taken this Freedom with my Fellow- Advice 
Writers, I hope the Gentlemen of tne Trade t0 
will nqt J?e affronted if I offer them a Word q{ fallen K 
Advice in .this Article of their Bufinefe. It would 
be prudent in them not to depend on their own 
Judgment in the Performance of a Work, or in 
the Expediency of Printing a new one. It is im* 
poffible for any Man to have fuch a univerfa! 
Knowledge in the Sciences, as to be a proper 
Judge of all the Tra&s that may be wrote on dif¬ 
ferent Subjects: They are to confider in the firft 
place, if, or not, fuch a Treatife is wanted ; 
and next they ought to apply to fome Perfon 
eminent in the Science, or perfe&ly verfed in the 
Subject treated of: This Perfon ought not only to 
be Judge of the Subjedi itfelf, but have fuch a 
Tafte of Language and Method as to know if the 
Work has all thefe Advantages. Suppofe the 
Subjedl is Phyfic, the Advice of an eminent Phy¬ 
fician ought not only to be taken, to know if the 
Treatife can be of Ufe, or is wanted in the Pro- 
fcflion, and contains no Dodrines repugnant to 
the known uncontroverted Principles of the Me* 
dical Science ; but the Work ought to have the 
Approbation of a Phyfician, who is a proper 
Judge of Books, and who can difcern if or not 
the Author has wrote accurately, bellowed on it 
all the Ornaments of Stile and Exprefiion, and has 
delivered his Thoughts with Method and Perfpi- 
cuity as well as Judgment: For I believe I need 
not incur the Difpleafure of the Faculty, if I 
after t, that a Phyfician may be a Judgeof the 
Do&rines and Practice of Phyfic* who knows no 
K 2 more 
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more of the Elegancies of an Author than he dbes 
of Arabic; and a Book may contain many ufeful 
Truths, and real Scientific Learning, yet may 
Be conceived iii fiich a dull Stile, and in fuch per¬ 
plexed Order, that the Work may be damned. 

Another Pr!a&ice, .which contributes to the Dif- 
appoihtmettt of the Bodkfellet, is, dealirtg in tem> 
porary Pieces 5 that is; fuch as depend* upon the 
immediate Humour of the Times; Party-Trads, 
and fuch-like: Thefe perhaps live for a Day or 
two, and their are forgot; the Remander of the 
Impreffibn muft be fold as wafte Paper, and hot 
one in five of them pay for Paper and Print. As 
they contain no ufeful Knowledgej rtbr commu¬ 
nicate any Affiftance to the Learned World, they 
are a mere Burthen to the Prefs, and of no real 
Ufe to Society, but to fiipport Fa&ion and pro¬ 
mote DiVifions: Nor is the Practice of fabricating 
AnfWers" and Remarks upon Books that havtf 
gained a Reputation, without Regard to any 
thing elfe than»by the Name of the Work cfi- 
ticifed upon, to force a Sale of thofe fidious 
Arifwers, more commendable. It is but too com¬ 
mon for the mere trading Bookfeller, when he 
finds any Performance, to take a Run J with the 
Public*, to employ forfte Hackney*Scribbler to 
attack the Author, whether there is Room for 
ft or not: He concludes with himfelf that every 
Perfon who is poffefs'd of the original Work will 
be led, out of Curiofity, to purchafe any thing 
that may be faid againft it’. Sometimes the Book¬ 
feller gains his Ends, and tricks the Public out of 
the Sale of an Impreflion of his fpurious Criticifm ; 
but he happens as often to be miftakeri : And it 
is Pity he fhould not always ; for, in fad, this 
Pardhce is a grofs Impofition upon the Public; 
and a malicious Rape upon the Reputation of an 
Author of Merit. A Bookfeller of Character and 
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-moral Honefty will fcorn Money got by fuch 
mean Jobs, and .the prudent Man .will fhun it, be¬ 
cause it is of itfejf precarious. 

The laft Difcouragement to Learning and the 
•greateft Inconvenience which the honeft Book- 
feller labours under, is. that pernicious Cuftom of 
Piracy. A Work no fooner receives the Appro¬ 
bation of the Town, but .fome trading Mifcreant 
prints it in a fmaller Volume, .and, as he is not 
at the Expence of Copy-Money, is.able to under¬ 
sell the original Proprietor, who ventur’d on the 
Work when there was not fuch a. Certainty of the 
Sale. I know no Difference between this Prac¬ 
tice and Robbing on the Highway* only, that 
the one is punifliable, and the other is not: For 
the Man who can rob his Fellow Tradefman of 
his Property in this Manner, would attack him 
on the Highway, if he had Courage, and durft do it 
with the fame Impunity. I not only condemn 
thofe lawlefs Wretches who print and fell tbofe 
pirated Impreffions themfqlves, but tbofe of the 
Trade who fell them in their Shops $ it is like re¬ 
ceiving ffblen Goods, and ought by all honeft 
Men to be looked upon with the fame Abhorence. 
This Article alone is the Reafon of the fmall En¬ 
couragement Men of Learning meet with : For if 
the Bookfeiler knew, that when he purcbafed a 
Copy, he had the fame Properly in it, and would 
be as fafe in the Poffeffian of it as of any other 
Commodity, (and I know no Reafon why a Com¬ 
modity in Writing ihould not be as much mine, 
when I have paid for it, as any Utenfil in Wood 
or any other Material) he could afford to give the 
Author at leaft double what he does now,. when 
he holds his Property at theCourtefey of thedefign- 
ing Pirate. This additional Price would encou¬ 
rage m^ny Perfons to enrich the World with their 
Labours, who now fcorn the Drudgery ; for tho* 
K 3 Reputation 
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Reputation may go a great Length with the in# 
genious Author, yet Profit has no £mali Weight 
both in determining him to write, and keeping up 
his Spirit in the Execution. 

HU Genius I hope what I have faid upon this; Subjeft, ad?- 

and Qua- drefled td tbe Bookfellers, may not be deemed a 
rjications. £)jg re fiJon from the Defign of the Work, fince 
thefe are proper Cautions to any Perfon who de# 
figns to fet up the Trade of Booflfelling, as weU 
as to thofe already eftablifhed. ’ 

A Youth defigned for a Bookfeller, ought to 
have a Genius for Letters, a general Know¬ 
ledge of Books and Sciences, a clear Head, and a 
folid difcernbg Judgment: He ought to have a 
Tafte for the Languages, and a good Memory to 
acquire them. His Education ought to be as 
liberal as if he was defigned for any of tbe .learn# 
ed Sciences \ and his Knowledge of Men and 
Things as extenfivd as either the Divine, Law^ 
yer,or Phylician. A mere Tide-Monger can 
never make any thing but a Bungler, ii liable 
every Day to be impofed upon, runs out his 
Stock: upon Trifles, and loads the Public with the 
Rubbifh of the Prefs. • i i 

I wHh I could lay, that die prefcnt Generation 
of Bookfellers in general deferved tbis Gharader t 
I am afraid they dd not; but I am certain they 
Ought to be poflTefs’d of thofe-natural! and acquir’d 
Parts, before they deferve the Name of Book* 
feller. I do not reckon every Man a Bookfeller 
who keeps a Stall in Meorfields , or a Shop in a 
more eminent Part of the Town* more than I 
efteem a Chandler’s Shop a Merchant’s Ware* 
houfe: Thofe who do not underftand their Bufi- 
tiefs, are to me but Quacks, and Book-Worms, 
whatever Name they aflume. 

Wages sf The Journeymen of this Trade have but a 
the Jour- fmall Allowance $ fifteen or Twenty Pounds a 
neymen, ' Year 
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Year is what is generally given* There is a Call 
hut for few of thefe, and I apprehend the Trade 
in general overftocked $ fo that confidering the 
Expence neceflary to make a real underftand- 
ing Bookfeller, and the Stock requifite to fet him 
■up, I cannot find much Encouragement for a Pa-« 
cent to defign his Son to this Bufinefs. 

The Bookbinder is a Dependant on the Book- The Boob 
Yeller. He receives the Book in Sheets from the binder's 
Bookfeller, and his Bufinefs is to bind it, and co- Bufinefs 
ver it with Leather, Vellum, or otherwife, as he tindlVages^ 
is dire&ed. The Trade of a Bookbinder has no 
g;reat Ingenuity in it, and requires few Talents, 
either natural or acquired, to fit a Man to carry ^ 
k on; a moderate Share of Strength is requifite, 
which is chiefly employ’d in beating the Books 
with a heavy Hammer, to make the Sheets lie 
clofe together. The Profit of the Trade is but 
inconfiderable in itfelf, and molt Matters in this 
Branch carry on the Bufinefs of Stationary or 
Pamphlet Shops. The Journeymen make but a 
mean Living; theyfeldom earn more than Ten 
Shillings a Week when employed, and are out 
of Bufinefs often Half the Year. 

The Pamphlet and Print Shops are a Species Pamphlet 
of Book fellers. The Dealers in Pamphlets re- tend Print* 
quire but little Genius, except they launch out $ tiler* 
into purchafing Copies, and Printing on their own 
Account. In that Cafe, they ought to fall little 
lhort of the Genius, Judgment, and Education of 
a Bookfeller ; but I believe a Pamphleteer of that 
Character is as difficult to be met with as a Black 
Swan; the Confequence of which is, that the 
Public is loaded with Produflions that reflect Dif* 
honour on the Prefs, and has almoft put good 
Senfe and Learning out of Countenance, 
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As to the Printfeller, he ought to have a Tafte 
in Painting, to be a Judge of the Work before he 
buys it : But I can fav as little of their Know¬ 
ledge as of the Pamphleteer's, Our Print shop¬ 
keepers are mere Tradefmen: Thev fet up any 
thing that offers in their Shops ; it it fells, their 
End is anfwered; if not, they know not where 
to lay the Blame, for they are no more Judges of 
the intrinfic Worth of the Commodity than they 
are of Aftronomy. What Pity it is, that the 
Dealers in all other Commodities know their Prq- 
perties, and how to difcern their Beauties and 
Faults, yet thofe who deal in Letters, and in the 
Sale of the Works of the Mufes, are fo mon- 
ftroufly ignorant of every thing relating to what 
they fell! 

Of the * n City of London all thcfe Trades mention- 
Company of ed from the Stationer, are incorporated under the 
Stationers. Name of the Stationers- Company, and have ex- 
clufive Privileges: This Corporation has the foie 
Property of printing Almanacks ; and any Perfon 
pirating a Book entered in this Hall, is liable to 
be profecuted, and Damages ipay be recovered: 
But this proves of little Advantage to the fair 
Trader; for either the Piracy is done fo private 
as not to be detected, or carried on in the Name 
of fome Bankrupt, who has nothing to lofe. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

O/Squeptxjre and Statuary, uitb their 
Dependants. 

I N the fixteenth and following Chapters, I have 
treated of the Liberal Art of Painting, and thofe 
I feveral Branches which I apprehended had the 
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neareft Relation to that Art, I fhall in the fame 
Manner firft treat of Sculpture, and then of thofe 
Arts that have any Connexion with it. 

Sculpture is the Art of Cutting upon Stone any Sect. j. 
defigned Figures or hiftorical Reprefentation: It dif- Defini- 
fers from Painting as it has no Relation to Colours, * ion of 
Dor depends upon Light and Shade, but ,ip a fen- Scuff tu*e. 
fible Reprefentation of Figures in their real or pro¬ 
portioned Dimenfions. Painting i$ only the Ol*< 
jp& of the Eye, and has no real Exiften^e but in 
the Light; whereas Sculpture falls under the Gog- 
nizance of our Touch as well as feeing ; we, can 
feel it in the dark, and form a Judgment of it 
though Stone-blind. It differs from Engraving, 
in that the Figures in that Art are funk or cut in¬ 
to the Materials; whereas in Sculpture, the Fi¬ 
gures rife from the Stone, in Baft Relievo , which 
is the higheft raifed Work of this kind: The 
Image feems ready to fly from the,Compartment, 
and touches the Plain of the Building but infenfibly. 

It differs from Statuary, in that the Reprefentation 
is fixed; the Images are fixed to the Struc¬ 
ture, and cannot be removed without deftroying 
the whole: Whereas a «Statue may be removed 
at pleafure. A Statuary reprefents but one or two 
diftinft Figures ; but in Sculpture, a Piece of 
Hiftory is reprefented with as much Accuracy as 
by the Pencil. 

Sculpture and Statuary are generally joined to- The Genius 
gether, and a Youth who is defigned for this Bufi- fitted for 
pefs muft have a natural Genius, which may be this Art , 
early difcovered by his mimicking the Figures of 
Men and Animals in Clay, or other Materials: 

If he is pleafed with this Amufement, without 
any accidental Impreffion, it is a ftrong Indica¬ 
tion that his Genius has a natural Turn for this 
Art, To cultivate this Inclination he ought to 
be early put to the belt Matters in Defigning, and 
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His Edu. the 1 reft of his Education ought to be Liberal, to 
tasisn. give him a freer Tafte of Things. The Italian 
Language ought to be his chief Study, as in that 
Country he muft compleat himfelf in his Bufinefs. 
When he has ferved his Time to the moft emi¬ 
nent Statuary here, he ought to pafs two or three 
Years at the Academies in Rome or Venice, to 
vifit the Cldfets of the Curious in that Countiy, 
and acquaint himfelf with the Manner and Tafte 
of the moft celebrated Antient and Modern Ma¬ 
ilers. In a word, what I have faid of the Liberal 
Painter in Chapter XVI. is applicable to the Sta¬ 
tuary. 

Befides Genius, this Art requires fome Strength. 
The Blocking out the Work is very laborious, and 
this is done by the Workman of the greateft Skill in 
the Shop. What they call Blocking, is cutting 
put of a BJock of Stone, or Marble, the rough Fi¬ 
gure defigned : The Statue when Blocked has all 
the larger Parts > the Limbs and Members of the 
Piece are difpofed in their proper Order, and the 
whole Figure has its proper Attitude, but wants 
the finifhing ; which is done by Hands who have 
pot fo much Skill in the general Difpofition of the 
Parts. 

The Mafter-S&tuary firft draws his Defign up¬ 
on Paper, and then forms from thence a Model in 
Clay, or Wax, from whence the Workman 
Blocks out the Figure in Stone, or Marble, and the 
reft of the Hands finifh the whole. 

Sect. 2 . There are Statuaries who call only in Metal. 
OJ Figures Thefe have a Model of Clay, made to the Pro- 
fa Metal . portion they defign the Figure, upon which they 
run their Metal. Metal. Figures are not call all 
at once, but in different Parts ; the Trunk of the 
Body in one Part, and the Limbs in another ; all 
which are folder’d together in their proper Places 
and Poftures. 
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There are othersr who mate Figures in Clay, 

Wax, and Plaifter of Paris. The Tafte of Bufts 
and Figures in thefe Materials prevails much of late 
Years, and in fotne Meafure interferes with Por¬ 
trait Painting : The Nobility now affedt to have 
their Bufts done that Way rather than fit for their 
PiSurei, and the Fafhion is to have their Apart¬ 
ments adorned with Bronzes and Figures in Plaifter 
and Way. 

' Thofe who make Bufts in Clay, draw from the $*ct. 
Life, and mould their Clay while the Perfon fits, Of 
as if for his Pidhire ; and the Likenefs thus exe- in O/y. 
cuted is much more lively than that done in Plaifter 
or Wax, and much more coftly $ a good Buft in 
Clay is worth ten Guineas, whereas of the other 
Materials it is not worth above two or three. 

From the above Defcription it is plain the Gtnius of 
Workers in Clay, who are generally employed in ITorker* 
making Models for the Statuary, in Stone or Me- b Ctay. 
tal, muft have the Genius and Tafte of a Statuary y 
with this Difference only, that the one works ini 
hard Materials and the other in thofe more pliable; 
and, confequently, that to make him compleat in 
his Art, his Travel and Education ought to be the 
fame. 

Thofe who work in Plaifter of Paris , when they 
make a Buft from the Life, apply a Quantity of 
Talk to the Face and Parts to be reprefented ; the 
Concave Impreffion of the Face is left in the Talk, 
into which they run Plaifter of Paris , which re¬ 
ceives the Convex Figure. 

Plaifter of Paris is made of Burnt Alabafter: 

The • Alabafter is firft pounded and then burnt; 
when they are to ufe if, they mix it with Water 
to a due (Jonfiftence, and in lefs than a Quarter of 
an Hour it acquires a Hardnefs little inferior to 
Stone. The Likenefs which is taken off in the 
Way is indeed true, as to the principal diftinguifh- 
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kig Features, but it > wants thofe delicate Touches 
which give Life and Meaning to the Face., 

Sect. 5. Buftoes in Wax are taken off in the feme Man*- 

Of Figures-net* rtvith Talk* from. the Face or>otfber Subject 
in Wax. -to be reprefentedy arid the' Concave filled with 
Wax, as the -other was with Plaifter of Paris : 
W*hen they have thus moulded die Figure, they 
paint it from, the Life, or. according to their 
Fancy. 

When the Workman defigns any other Figures 
in thefe Materials, be. has a Model made of Wood 
by the Carver, of the exa& Proportion<of the iar 
tended Figure; from whence, he tfcfees the Im- 
preffion in the fame Manner as from the Life. If 
his Figure confifts/of many involved Members, 
the Figure is divided info Parts, and caft Separate, 
{Which are afterwards joined- to make up the whole 
Defigq. : « . l ■. . / ; ; . /• 

TteGtnhts As to the Workers in Plaiftef of Paris and 
*fW*rk- Wax, it requires neither much Genius, Learn*- 
«* rs in ing, or Ingenuity ; if they do not make their own 

Plaifter Moulds, which none of them are capahle of, their 

Work is merely, mechanical, and requires only 
Wax.jp T2j ^ lQQ to perfod them Snit. ; _ t 

The Statuary is a genteel and profitable Art, 
Afld is coming :iil Rcj)ute!im England.. We 
* : haye fome tolefable jVlailers: Mtt Ryjbrack may 
be faid to be -eminent in his Way ; and we have 
fome Englijh Hands that come little fhort of 
the Italians , who were formerly more employed 
Wages of in our Shops than at prefent : A, good Hand may 
she diffe - : earh from FortyShillings to Three Pounds .a Wcek. 
4nt Artijls As to the Journeymen in the Wax 'and i Blaiftfr 
Way, they may earn .Twenty or Twenty-Five 
Shillings ; but a great Ddal of;Bnfirtefs is difpatched 
by a few Hands: I believe this Branch, as it is 
cafily acquired, may be foon overftocked. 
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Stucco "Workers arc properly a Branch of Sculp- Sect. 6 . 
fure : They differ only from the Statuary in that^ /<ffr * 
the one reprefents his Pieces of Sculpture in Stone Work* 
and the other in Plaifter. This Branch of Plai- 
fterers is air ingenious' Atf, and requires Judgment 
and Edcution: It is genteef and profitable, as a" 
Work^n in thb Way is foinetimes paid a Guinea 
a Day. 



CHAP. XXIX. 


Of tbt Goldfmithi and Ids Dependant*.. > 

AS the Workers in Metal, efpecially of the finer 
Metals, form fenfible. Figunes, either by caft- 
Ing them in Moulds, or forming them with the 
Hammer, they may be reckon’d of fome Kindred 
to Sculpture and Statuary, and for that Reafop I!. 
range them in this Place. > 

The Goldfmith, or, as fome call him,* Silver- g ECT# 
fmith, is employ’d in making all manner of Uten-j 
fils in thofe rich Metals, either for Ornament or nefsofa 
Ufe. His Work is either performed in the Mould, Gold or 
or beat into Figure by the Hammer or other En* Silver- 
gme: AH Works that have any Sort of Sculpture,//»/>£. 
that is, raifed Figures of any Sort, are caft in' 
Moulds, and afterwards polifhed and finifhecL 
Plates or Difhes of Silver are beat out from thin 
flat Plates j Tankards and other Veffels of that 
kind, are formed of thin Plates folder’d together, 
and their Mouldings are beat, not caft. Their 
Bufinefs required much more Time and Labour 
formerly than at prefent ; they were obliged to 
beat their Metal from the Ingot into what Thin- 
nefs they wanted; but now there are invented 

Flatting- 
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4 Flatting-Mills, which reduce their Metal to^ what 
. Thinnefs they require, at very (mail Expence. : 

Bis Ge-+ The Goldfmith makes all his own Moulds, and, 
trim and for that Reafon ought to be a good Defigner, 
Qualtfiw. and have a good Tafte in Sculpture. He muft be 
toms. converfant in Alchemy; that is, in all the Proper? 

ties of Metals: He muft know the proper Menftnt- 
ums for their Solution, the various Methods of 
extracting and refining them from their Drofs and 
Impurity; the Secret of mixing, them with their 
proper Alloy : He muft know the various Ways of 
Effaying Metals, and diftinguifhing the real from 
the fictitious. ' T 

From hence it muft be conje&ured that he 
ought to 1 >e pofleffed pf a folid Judgment as well 
Bis Edu - as a mechanical Hand and Head. His Education* 
tatitn . with refpeCfc to his Bufinefs, does not require tb 
be very liberal; a plain Engltjh Education will 
fuffice ; Defigning is the chief Part of his early 
Study, previous to his Apprenticeihip: But as his 
Employment is the moft genteel of any in the Me¬ 
chanic Way, and that it requires a large Stock to 
fet him up, I fhould advifc a Youth for this Bufi¬ 
nefs to have fuch an Education as I have defcrib’d 
in Chapter XIV. 

The Goldfmith employs feveral diftinCt Work¬ 
men, almoft as many as there are different Arti¬ 
cles in his Shop; for in this great City there are 
Hands that excel in every Branch, and are con- 
ftantly employ’d but in that one of which they 
are Matters. This gives us Advantage over many 
Foreign Nations in this Article, as they are oblig’d 
to employ the fame Hands in every Branch of the 
Trade, and it is impoffiblc to expeCt that a Man 
employ’d in* fuch an infinite Variety can finilh his 
Work to any Perfection; at leaft, not fo much as 
he who is conftantly employ’d in one Thing. 
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He employs, befides thofe in his Shop, many 
Hands without * as firft, the Jeweller, a Branch 
frequently conne&ed with that of the Goldfmith * 
who differs only in this, that the one is employ’d 
in large Works, and the other only in Toys and 
Jewels. 

The Jeweller muft be a Judge of all manner of Sect. 
Precious Stones, their Beauties, common Ble- Of the 
miflies, and their intrinfic Value: He muft not JtwiUr. 
only know real Stones, but fi&itious Gems, and the 
manner of preparing them: His Bufinefs is to fet Qtniitr 
them in Rings, Necklaces, Pendant9, Ear-Rings, ane * Qua* 
Buckles of all Sorts, .and in Watches and what* 
ever Toys elfe are adorn’d with precious Stones. 

He makes all his own Moulds, and forges all the . 

Metal Part of his Work. Their Moulds are ge- - 
nerally cut in burnt Bone, into which their Me¬ 
tal is caft. He ought to be an elegant Defigner, 
and have a quick Invention for new Patterns, not 
only to range the Stones in fuch manner as to give 
Luftre to one another, 'but to create Trade; for 
a new Fafhion takes as much with the Ladies in 
Jewels as any thing elfe: He that can furnifli 
them oftcneft with the neweft Whim has the beft 
Chance for their Cuftom. 

A Jeweller then ought to have a good Eye, to 
obferve the Flaws and Deceits in Jewels j a nice 
Tafte in thofe kind of valuable Trifles, and a me¬ 
chanical Hand and Head to execute his Defigns, 

His Education may be merely Englifh \ I mean, 
he has no Occafion for any more tfian that Lan¬ 
guage: The Sciences are foreign to his Bafine&, 

It requires a large Stock to fet up a Matter ; efpe- 
cially to fumifh a Shop: But he that intends to 
work only for the Shopkeepers, and employ Ap¬ 
prentices and Journeymen, may begin with very 
little, and muft be contented with kfs Profit than 
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if he fold to the Wearer. Thefe kind of Piece* 
Their Matters are paid according to the Work, and a 
Wages. Journeyman may earn Twenty or Fivfc-and-twenty 
Shillings a Week. 

Sect 3. The Goldfmith employs the Snuff-Box Maker* 
Of the the Tweezer Cafe Maker, Silver-Turner, and 

Snuff-Box’ feveral other Branches, which take their Names 
and Twee- from the Pieces of Work they make: But thefe 
xer Caje and all other come under the general Denomina- 
Maierand t \ on Q f the Silverfmith, and perform their Work 
Silver- the fame Way ; except the Silver-Turner, of 
Turner. whom I fliall take notice when 1 come to the 
Myftery of Turning in general. A Journeyman 
Their i n all thefe Branches may earn Twenty Shillings, 
Wages * f ome Thirty, if they have Knowledge, and beftow 
Application. 

Sict. 4. He em pl°7 s likewife the Burnifher and Gilder. 
Of the Burnifhing is perform’d with Oil and Whiten, 
Bumijhe. an d Silver Plate is whiten’d by boiling it in Water 
mix’d with Salt of Tartar. Gilding is perform’d 
Of Gild- w j t h an Amalgama of Gold and Quicknlver; the 
Gold is heated in thin Plates in a Crucible, and 
when juft inclining to flow, three or four Times 
the Weight of Quickfilver is pour’d upon it, 
which is immediately quench’d in Water, and 
both together becomes a foft Subftance, yielding 
to the Touch like Butter. When they intend to 
gild, they rub the Subjeft to be gilded over with 
Aqua Fortisy and then with their Finger cover it 
over with the Amalgama; when it is all cover’d 
over and fmooth, they hold it over a Charcoal Fire, 
by which Means the Mercury is evaporated, and 
the Gold remains upon the Plate 5 then they 
clean and polilh it, which gives it the Colour they 
want. 

Gilding 
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Gilding is a very profitable Bufinefs, but dan¬ 
gerous to the Conftitution; few of them live long, 
the Fumes of the Quickfilver afFedl: their Nerves, 
and render their Lives a Burthen to them. The 
Trade is but in few Hands ; fome of them Wo* 
nnen. A quick Hand may earn'from Fifteen Shil¬ 
lings to a Guinea a Week. 

The Chafer is another Branch of the Gold- Sect. 5. 
fmith’s Bufinefs ; which i c , the raifing of thefe Of tbe 
Figures upon the Cafes of Watches, Tweezers, Chafer, 
iand other Toys, which are not caft, but chas’d, 
or imbofs’d. The caft Figures rife (harp and 
bold, but the chas'd, even of the beft kind, ap¬ 
pear flat and lifelefs. It is perform’d thus : A 
Mould is made of Clay, in which the Figures are 
reprefented in the Concave or Sinking in the CUy, 
into which is run Plaifter of Paris $ the laft re¬ 
ceives the Impreflion in the Convex, or has the 
Figures rifing from the Plaifter. The Mould thus 
prepar’d, a Piece of Plate is beat out very thin of 
the Figure of the Plaifter Mould ; the Convex Side 
of the Plate is neatly polifh’d, and then put upon 
the Mould 5 the Workman then with finaH In- 
ftruments punches down the Plate to the Figures, 
by which Means they appear protuberant upon 
the round Side of the Metal. A Workman in 
this Branch may earn from Twenty to Thirty 
Shillings a Week, according to his Skill and Ap¬ 
plication ; for they are, for the moft part, paid 
by the Piece. A Youth defign’d for this Branch 
ought to have good Eyes: No Strength is re¬ 
quir’d ; but he muft have a good Genius for 
Drawing, and ought to be early learn’d the Prin¬ 
ciples of that Art. 

The Refiner is a diftinft Branch belonging to Sect. 6. 
the Goldfmith’s Trade: Though the Goldifmith Of the 
L himfelf Refiner, 
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himfelf knows, or at leaft ought to know, how' 
to refine his Metals, yet he has more Advantage 
in employing thofe who make it their foie Bufi- 
ftefe* They are employ'd in feparating Silver 
from Gold, and other Metals, and reducing them 
to their proper Standard, This requires great 
Judgment in Alchemy, and much Pra&ice to 
become expert in the feveral Procefles in which 
they are engag’d. No great Strength is necef- 
fary; only found Lungp cannot be difpens’d 
with; They are fubje£t to Paralytic Diforders, 
from the Effluvia of the great Quantity of Mer¬ 
cury they ufe. The Wages of a Journeyman is 
from Half a Crown to Three Shillings and Six¬ 
pence a Day. 

Sect. 7. The chief Secret of the Gold-Beater’s Art 
Of the confiffs in purifying his Gold and heating it 
Gold- when in thin Plates, before he begins to hammer 

Beater. it. It is beat with a heavy Hammer between 

Leaves made of Gut, call’d Gold-Beater’s-Leaf, 
into a Thinnefs furpaffing common Apprehenfion. 
The Trade is not over-and-above profitable to 
the Matter, is very laborious to the Journeyman, 
and requires a Lad to have his Joints pretty well 
knit before he enters; but his Genius may be as 
low as can be conceiv’d. The Wages he earns 
is much the fame with other common Trades. 

g The laft Branch I fhall mention, that has any 

Relation to thefe two capital and much coveted 
J , Metals, is that call’d a Goldfinder. Thefe Men 
9 er * pjarchafe the Sweepings of the Goldfmiths Shops 
and Refiners AOies, or the Rubbifh wherein Plate 
is fuppos’d to have been melted. Thefe Afhes 
or Duft are walh’d with Water from theiF Im¬ 
purities as much as poffible j then put in a Vqffel, 
into which QyiekmveF is pour’d, and by con¬ 
stantly 
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LACE-MAN. 

ftantly ftirring it about, the Mercury attra&s 
whatever Metal is in the Duft: When they fancy 
the QuickGlver has done its Office, the Mercury 
is taken out and wattl’d, and then diftill’d from 
the other Metals, which remain at Bottom ; thefe 
are melted together in a Lump and carried to the 
Refiner, who knows how to feparate them. There 
are but few Mafters in this Way: They take no 
Apprentices, and ufe only common Labourers to 
do their Work. 



CHAP. XXX, 

Of the Gold and Silver Lace-Man. 

T^tiE Gold and Silver Lace-Man may be Sact. 2. 
* efteem’d of Kin to the Dealers in Metal, g ¥ jii 
as the greateft Value of his Commodity is Metal, ne f s% and 
and that of the mod precious Sort. The Lace the FumU 
Shop is furnifti’d with all Sorts of Gold and Silver tun l% 'a 
Lace, Gold and Silver Buttons, Shapes for Sbof. 
Waiftcoats, Lace and Network for Robeings and 
Women’s Petticoats, Fringes, Beugles, Spangles, 

Plates for Embroidery and Orrice, and Bone- 
Lace Weavers, Gold and Silver Wire, Purle, 

Slefy, Twift, &c. A Lace-Man muft have a well His$>uali 
lin’d Pocket to furnifti his Shop 5 but his Garrets fi ca ti(,ns. 
may be as meanly equipp’d as he pleafes. His 
chief Talent ought to lie in a nice Tafte in Pat¬ 
terns of Lace, &c. He ought to fpeak fluently, 
though not elegantly, to entertain the Ladies ; 
and to be Matter of a handfome Bow and Cringe; 
lhould be able to hand a Lady to and from her 
Coach politely, without being feiz’d with the 
Palpitation fcf the Heart at the Touch of a delicate 
Hand, a well-turn’d and much expos’d Limb, or 
- La a hand- 
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a handfome Face: But, above all, he muft have 
Confidence to refufe his Goods in a handfome 
Manner to the extravagant Beau who never pays, 
and Patience as well as Stock to bear the Delays 
of the fharping Peer, who pays hut feldom. W ith 
thefe natural Qualifications, nve Thoufand Pounds 
in his Pocket, and a Set of good Cuftomers in 
view, a young Man may commence Lace-Man. 
If he trufts moderately, and with Difcretion, lives 
with CEconomy, and minds his Bufmefs, he may 
J&e to increafe his Stock ; but otherwife I know 
no readier Road to a Jail, and Deftru&ion, than a 
Lace-Man's Bufmefs. 

Sect. 2. The Original of his Commodity is Silk; but 
Of the we (hall leave that Branch of his Dependants ta 
Wire- its proper Place. The firft Perfon in his Employ 
Drawer. ] s the Wire-Drawer: He furnifhes him with 
. Wire of all Dimenfions for Spinning, for Purle, 
Tae Man - joking Spangles, &c. The Bufinefs of a Wire- 
mr Drawer is perform’d thus : If it is Gold Wire 

* s to drawn, an Ingot of Silver is double gilt, 
ire% and bv the Help of a Mill is drawn into Wire 
the Mfill confifts of a Steel Plate, perforated with 
Holes of various Dimenfions, and a Wheel which 
turns the Spindles. The Ingot, which at firft is 
but fmall, is pafs’d through the largeft Hole, and 
then through one a Degree fmaller, and, fo con¬ 
tinued till it is drawn to theFinenefs it i£ %anted, 
and ftill remains gilded if drawn to the Finenefs of 
a Hair. Silver Wire is drawn in the fame Man¬ 
ner, only it is not gilded. The Wire-Drawer 
makes Purle, which is Silver or Gold Wire twitt¬ 
ed upon a fmall Needle in a Wheel for that Pur- 
pofe : When the Needle is full, the Wire is pull’d 
and remains twitted in Rounds, like the Wind¬ 
ings of a very fmall Worm. This is us’d by But¬ 
ton-•. 
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ton-Makers and Embroiderers. The Bufinefs of a 
Wire-Drawer is purely mechanical ; a Hobby - 
Horfe is capable to execute their Bufinefs, fince 
the whole of their Work is performed by the En¬ 
gine, which they have nothing to do but turn 
round ; nor are their Engines coftly ; their chief 
Care is in preferving the Colour of the Metal, to 
which a moift Hand is a very great Enemy. They 
are paid fo much an an Ounce for their Labour by 
the Lace-Man, who furnifhes them with the 
Plate. They employ but few Hands, and give but 
imall Wages. 

The Wire being once drawn to a proper Fine- Sect. 3. 
tiefs, is fent to the .Flatting-Mills, where it is Watting* 
made flat by palling between two Rollers. *’ ^iiL 

The Silver by being flatted is made ready for Sect. 4. 
Spinning, which is performed by Spinners brought Of Silver 
up to that Bufinefs : It is done in a long Room ; Thread 
at the one End of which ftands their Wheel, Spinners* 
made of Steel; the Spindles are * placed on this 
Wheel in the fame Manner as thofe us’d in Rope- 
Walks, or for fpinning Thread for Sail-Cloth ; 
a Thread of Silk is fattened to the End of one of 
the Spindles ; one Perfon turns the Wheel, while 
another holding the Thread of Silk in one Hand, 

-and the flatted Silver Jn the other, allows the 
Silver to wind gently about the Silk as it is turn’d 
round by the Wheel: In this Manner the wholly 
Thread of Silk is covered, which is rolled upon a 
Bottom, and is now called Silver or Gold Slefy. 

A moift Hand cannot be employ’d in this Work ; 
and it requires much Care to preferve it from 
tarnifhing, and much Experience to compleat 
the Workman. Women are employed in this as 
well as Men, and may earn Twelve or Fifteen 
Shillings a Week honeftly; but they are much 
L 3 given 
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ORRICE-W E A VER*. 

given to pilfering the Stuff, and have a Trick of 
moiftening the oilk to make up the Deficiency of 
Weight/ The Matter is paid by the Lace-Man 
at fo much an Ounce, who generally furnifhes 
him with the Materials, 

We have now prepar’d this rich Thread, let 
us purfue its Progrefs till we have gratified the 
Lady’s Pride with Lace or Robeings compos’d of 
it: To this Purpofe the Lace-Man employs the 
Orrice-Weaver, who is an ingenious Tradefman: 
He underftands Drawing fo much as to defign up¬ 
on Paper his own Patterns, wherein are deferib’d 
the Figure and Number of Threads to be mov’d, 
in order to raife it on the Lace. There are fome 
Workmen of this Trade who can neither draw 
their own Patterns, nor put the Work into the 
Loom, though they can work it after it has been 
put in for them ; but thefe are efteem’d but half 
Tradefmen. Their Figures are rais’d by the 
fame Principles that the Darnafk or Silk Weavers 
work, and their Looms are conftru&ed much in the 
fame Manner, making Allowance for the Large- 
nefs and Smallnefs of the Work ; and both are (o 
perplex’d, that the Reader would reap but little 
Benefit from a ‘ Defcription without a Plate or 
Model, which is inconfiftent with the Defign of 
our Undertaking. The Matter Orrice-Weaver 
weighs out his Silk and Silver to his Men, who 
are oblig’d to return the fame Weight in Work 
or Cuttings : If a Matter is cautious, they have but 
little Opportunity of ftealing from him $ but they 
may from one another ; yet I have always heard, 
that there is fcarce fuch a Thing to be heard of 
in the Trade as a Pilferer. They are paid at fo 
much a Yard according to the Pattern, and gene¬ 
rally earn Fifteen or Eighteen Shillings a Week, 
if they have an eafy Job, and refrain the Ale- 

houfe. 
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BONE-LACEMAKER. 

fcoufe, the Bane of moft London Workmen. It 
requires a lively Apprehenfion, to make a com- 
pleat Workman in this Trade, and he rnuft not 
be of a weakly Conftitution ; for the Weight they 
are obliged to move with the Treadles, requires a 
greater JOegree of Strength than Weavers em¬ 
ployed in the Manufa&ure of coarfer Materials* 
a dry cold Hand, free from Sweat, is likewife ab- 
folutely neceflary ; becaufe if they tarnifh their 
Work, fo as to put it paft Sale, they are obliged 
to pay for the Stuff and lofe their Labour : The 
cleaneft Hand that is, tarnifhes, in forne meafure 5 
but they have a Method of reftoring the Glofs, 
if it is not too much (polled. 

The Bone-Lace Maker is another Servant of Sect. 
the Lace-Man. Their Work is not performed in Of the 
the Loom, but wrought by Hand in different Bont-Lact 
Parts, and put together on a Pillow, in the Man- Maker . 
tier that Thread-Lace is made. The Ground 
Work of fome of their Patterns are made by Or- 
rice-Weavers, and afterwards ornamented by the 
Bone-Lace Maker. He ought to be a good Pat- 
tern-Draughts-Man, as the Beauty of his Work 
depends upon the Richnefs and Variety of the Fi¬ 
gures. We are but Bunglers in this Art in Eng¬ 
land ; the French Paint .d’Efpagne beats all our 
Performances in that Way. They not only ex¬ 
cel us in this, but in Orrice-Lace: They have a 
Method of giving a lively rich Look to mere Tri¬ 
fles : Our Englijh Lace is much richer in Metal, 
but ftill the French Lace has a richer Afpeft till you 
come to weigh it. They exceed us in Colour $ but 
this I take to be owing to our Climate, which is 
moifter than theirs, and confequendy finely po- 
lifhed Metals or Goods of the Fabric muft tarnifh 
here fooner than in France, though the Work¬ 
man's Skill fhould be equal. 

L 4 The 
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BUTTON-MAKER. 


Sect. 7. The Button-Maker, I mean the Silver and 
The Silver Gold Button-Maker, is the next humble Servant 
and Gold 0 f the Lace-Man; the Lace-Man furni(lies him 
Button- with all Materials for his Buttons, except Moulds, 
Maker . anc | b U y S them of him when^done. The Silver and 

(^old Button-Maker is a pretty ingenious Bufi- 
riefs: He muft have a Fancy and Genius for 
inventing new Fafhions 5 a good Eye, as his Bu- 
finefs is poring, and a clean dry Hand. It re¬ 
quires no great Strength, and is follow’d by 
Women as well as Men, which has reduced the 
Trade to fmall Profits, and a fmall Share of 


Reputation; the Women are generally Gin- 
Drinkers, and confequently bad Wives; this 
makes them poor, and to get fomething to keep 
Soul and Body together, work for a mere Trifle, 
and hawk their Work about to the Trade at an 


Under-Price, after they have cheated the Lace- 
Man of his StufL. This has reduced the Craft to 
a very low Ebb ; however, a good Workman, if 
he can get Employ among the Crowd, may earn 
Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Week. 


Sect 8 The ^ace-Man employs, befides the Craft 
abovememion’d in the Metal Way, the Spangle, 
gle Beugig ^eugle, and Button-Ring Maker. The Spangles 
and But - anc * ^ ate Figures in Embroidery are made of 
ton*Ring- Gold or Silver Wire, firft twifted round a Stick of 
Maker > the Bignefs they want the Spangles, &c. to be 
made of; then they are cut off in Rings and flatted 
upon an Anvil, with a Punch and the Stroke of a 
heavy Hammer. The Anvil is made of Iron,* 
fix’d in a large Block of Wood bound round with 
Iron Hoops; the Face of it is of cafe-harden’d 
Steel, nicely polifh’d and perfectly flat ; the 
Punch is nine Inches long, and about an Inch over 
in the Face, which is like wife of cafe-harden’d 
Steel, flat and curioufly polifh’d; a Frame of Iron* 
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is rais’d from the Block over the Anvil, which 
fupports the Punch: When the Workman is to 
make Spangles, Rings for Buttons, or other Plate 
Figures, he places the Rings above defcrib’d upoa 
the Anvil under the Punch; then, with both 
Hands, gives a fmart and fudden Blow with the 
Hammer, which flats the Wire Rings into the 
Shape of Spangles, &c. If the Anvil or Punch is 
not harden’d to an equal Temper, either of them 
gives way to the Metal, and the Work is fpoil’d $ 
or if they are not truly polifh’d, the Spangles want 
their proper Glofs, in which their chief Beauty 
confifts. Note, When we fpeak of Gold Wire 
In all thefe Branches, we mean only Silver double 
gilt, and drawn after the Manner defcrib’d in the 
Sedtion of Wire-Drawers. 

The Fringe, Frog, and Taflel-Maker is like- Sect. 9. 
wife employ’d by the Lace-Man. Some of the 'IkiErmgej 
Button-Makers perform the Work ; but it is 
chiefly done by Women, upon the Hand, who 
make a very handfome Livelihood of it, if they are 
not initiated into the Myftery of Gin-Drinking. 

Embroiderers may be reckon’d among the De- Sect. 10. 
pendant3 of the Lace-Man ; as in his Shop the Of Em- 
greatefl Part of their rich Work is vended, and h ^broiderj m 
furnifhes them with all Materials for their Bufi- 
nefs. It is chiefly perform’d by Women, is an 
ingenious Art, requires a nice Tafle in Drawing, 
a bold Fancy to invent new Patterns, and a clean 
Hand to fave their Work from tarnifliing. — Few 
of the Workers at prefent can Draw, they have 
their Patterns from the Pattern-Drawer, who 
mull like wife draw the Work itfelf, which they 
only fill up, with Gold and Silver, Silks or Wor- 
fleds, according to its Ufe and Nature. We are 
far from excelling in this Branch of Bufinefs in 

England ; 
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LIVERY-LACE WEAVER, 

England: The Nuns in Foreign Countries far ex¬ 
ceed any thing we can perform. We make fome 

f ood Work j but fall fliort of the bold Fancy in 
? rencb and Italian Embroidery : This I take to be 
chiefly owing to the Want of a Tafte for Draw¬ 
ing in the Performers; they may go on in a dull 
beaten Tradf, or fervily imitate a Foreign Pattern, 
but know not how to advance the Beauty of the 
old, or ftrike out any new Invention worth Notice. 
An Embroiderer ought to have a Tafte for Defin¬ 
ing, and a juft Notion of the Principles of Light 
and Shade, to know how to range their Colours 
in a natural Order, make them reflect upon one 
another, and the whole to reprefent the Figure in 
its proper Shade. 


Sect. ii. The Lace-Man employs alfo the Livery-Lace- 
$hc Li- Weaver j whofe Work is perform’d in a Loom 
wry Lace form’d U p 0 n the fame Principles with that of the 
Wearver. Orrice-Weaver; his chief Talent lies in represent¬ 
ing Coats of Arms upon Lace, and difpofing his 
Colours according to the Diftin&ion of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen’s Liveries. He differs in nothing 
from the Incle and Tape Weaver, but, that the 
one reprefents Figures upon his Work, and the 
other plain : Their Looms are the fame, and with 
a little Practice each may execute the other’s 
Work ; but of thefe under their proper Head. A 
Livery-Lace Weaver is a pretty good Bufmefs, a 
Journeyman may earn from Twelve to Fifteen 
Shillings a Week. It requires little Strength and # 
tolerable Share of Ingenuity. 
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CHAP* XXXI. 

Of Architecture* and thofe employ'd in 
that Branch . 

ARchitefture is the Art of building Houfes, g ECT# f-> 
** Palaces, and other Edifices: It differs from Of Arcbi * 
fortification, as that is the Art of building Caftles tt 8 urt n 
and Places of Defence- The firft relates to Do- 
meftic Buildings, and the other to War and Pub¬ 
lic Defence, ft is reckon’d one of the Liberal 
Arts : Its Ufe is univerfal, and the Profits arifing 
from it are very conliderable. 

The Architect is the Perfon who draws the Sect. ft, 
Defign and Plan of a Palace, or other Edifice; Of the 
Where he defcribes, in Profile, the whole Building, Arcbit€& x 
in ^Jl its proportionable Dimenfions; every Mem¬ 
ber of the Building is exadly delineated ; all its 
Ornaments rang’d in th?ir proper Order ; and 
every Part of the Edifice appears to the Eye in 
Miniature in the fame Difpontion as they are in¬ 
tended in the real Work. Befides this Plan ho 
generally forms a Model in Wood, with the fame 
Exa&nefs as before; both which gives his Em¬ 
ployer a diftinft View of the Defign. When the 
Employer has fix’d upon a Plan, they then agree 
upon the Price, and the Architect either under¬ 
takes the whole Work, for a certain Sum, or is 
paid for fuperintending the Work only ; in either 
Cafe all the Workmen are generally of his own 
chufing, and fuch as he believes capable of exe¬ 
cuting their feyeral Branches in the propos’d 
■ Work. 
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General There are particular Rules in Archite&ure* 
Rules in to determine the Proportion every Part of a 
drchitec- Building ought to have to all the other Mem- 
lure, and b ers? contributing to the Beauty, Uniformity, 
Qualified- ^ Strength of^the Work. Thefe Rules the 
ttonsvfan ArchitedCmuft he perfectly Mafter of, asiikewife 
c lte ' of the feveral Ornaments with which the Edit 
fices are decorated ; fuch as Columns, Pilafters, 
Mouldings. Sculpture, and Statues. There are 
five Orders of Architecture, diftinguifh’d by thefe 
feveral Columns, viz . Dorick, Ionick, Tufcan, 
Corinthian, and Compofite ; thefe five Orders 
have each their dift.inct Dimenfions and Orna- 
jneht% in the due ranging of which confifts the 
Architect’s Tafte. A Man may underftand all 
the Mechanic. Rules of Architecture, and yet have 
no more Tafte in Building than a Blind Man of 
Colours : He is juft like a Perfon who has a good 
Voice, and knows all the Rules of Mufic but 
wants an Ear. An Architect of this Stamp is 
able to execute ^ Plan ready drawn, or imitate a 
Building ready rais’d ; but when Situation, or 
any other Circumftance obliges him to alter his 
Dimenfions, he is at a Lofs; he either crowds the 
Building with Ornament, leaves it naked, or 
ranges the Whole in fuch a perplex’d Order, that 
either Uniformity or Variety is wanting, or nei¬ 
ther can be difeover’d without the Scale and Com- 
paftes. ' 

' This Tafte ought to- be, in fome meafure, na¬ 
tural ; but it is to be acquir'd by Travel, and a 
careful Study of the Works of the moft celebrated 
Maftcrs, and the moft remarkable Buildings ii> 
fiurepe. In his Travel he ought not only to con¬ 
sider the Beauty and Regularity of the Buildings 
he meets with, but their Situation ; for a Build¬ 
ing may be regular in itfclf, yet appear aukward 
in fome certain Situations: A fmall Building in a 
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large Area, though never fo regularly difpofed, 
looks little and mean; and a large Houfe in a 
fniall confin’d ProfpeS appears heavy and lum- 
pifli, though done to the raoft accurate Rules of 
Architecture. We need only take a View of 
St. PauFs-Church or the Manfion-Houfe for an 
Example of the laft ; where, though the Build¬ 
ings may be fuppos’d regular in all their Mem¬ 
bers, yet to the Eye they appear heavy and life- 
lefs, by the Confinement of the Situation, An 
ArcbiteCt, before he defigns his Building, ought 
to chufe a commodious Situation, anfwerable to 
the Dignity of the propos’d Edifice; or, if he is 
confin’d to a certain Spot of Ground, muft adapt 
the Building to that Situation fo that both may 
correfpond. 

An Architect properly ought to be of no other 
Employ ; but muft be a Judge of Work, and how 
far it is executed to his Defign, He muft know 
all the Secrets of the Bricklayer, Stone-MaTon* 
Carpenter, Joiner, Carver, and all other Branches 
employ’d in building and finifhing a Houfe : He 
ought to be acquainted with all the Principles of 
their ftrveral Arts, and a Judge of the Materials 
each ufes in his Way, 

His Education ought to be Liberal, and his His Ge~ 
Head Mathematically and Geometrically turn’d : niut anct 
He muft be very well vers’d in the Theory and Education, 
PraCtice of Figures; but, above all, eminent in 
Defign and Invention : Ail which, as I have hinted 
above, muft be improv’d by Trayel into Coun¬ 
tries where there are better Judges of Architecture 
than we ; at leaft, to fuch whofe Tafte this Nation 
feems mod inclinable to follow. The Bufinefs is 
profitable ; few Men who have gain’d any Repu¬ 
tation but have made good Eftates; though I 
fcarce know of any in England who have had an 
Education regularly defign’d for the Profeflion. 

Brick- 
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Bricklayers, Carpenters, £s fc. all commence Archi¬ 
tects , efpecially in and about London , where there 
go but few Rules to the building of a City-Houfe. 
There appears now and then a Man eminent irr 
this Way; but an Inigo Jones is fcarce to be met 
with in feveral Ages. 

This is the general Bufinefs of an Architect; 
who appears to be a very ufeful Subject, from the 
Number of Trades that depend and are employ’d 
by him. The Stone-Mafon, Bricklayer, Car¬ 
penter, Joiner, Plaifterer, Carver, and feveral De¬ 
nominations of Smiths, Houfe-Painters, Glaziers, 
&c. muft pay court to the Architect: And of 
thefe we fhall fpeak feparately. 

Sect. 3. The Stone-Mafon is employ’d in cutting Stone 
Of the for building and ornamenting: He is acquainted 

Stone- with all the Orders of Architecture, can cut each 

Mafo*. diftinCt Column or Pilafter, and charge them 
with their proper and peculiar Capitals and Orna¬ 
ments : He knows how to cut all the Cornices, 
Mouldings, and other Decorations from the Archi¬ 
tect’s Plan. He is not only employ’d in cutting 
the Stones in their proper Figures and Dimen- 
lions, but in laying them, and building the Stone- 
Work of the whole Building: On this Account, 
he is Judge of all Kind of Cements, and the Se¬ 
cret of preparing them for Ufe. 

His Genius The Stone-Mafon ought to be of a robuft Con- 
andCanfti . Action • His Work requires Strength as, well as 
tution. Ingenuity: He muft have fo much Judgment as 
to take in a large Compafs of Figures $ Geometry 
is abfolutely neceflary ; he muft learn Defin¬ 
ing, and to draw all the five Orders of Architec¬ 
ture, according to their feveral Proportions 5 his 
Skill in Drawing is likewife employ’d in taking 
down with his Chalk upon the Block of Stone, 
from the Architect’s PUn, the Out-lines of any 

Figure, 
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Figure, Mouldings, or Scroll, that is to be cut: 

In a Word, without Drawing and Figures he cag- 
not make a Stone-Mafon/ unlefs he is to be em¬ 
ploy'd only in cutting and fquaring Flag-Stones, 
it is an ingenious genteel Craft, and not unpro¬ 
fitable. The Matter may be rank'd among the 
firft Rank ofTradefmen; and the Journeyman, ‘[heir 
when employ'd, makes Three Shillings a Day, or Wagn m 
at leaft Half a Crown; but they are idle about 
four Months of the Year ; unlefs they have fome 
Skill in Sculpture, in which they may be employ'd 
all the Year. 

Thp Bricklayer comes next under our Confide- Sect. 4.' 
ration. He differs from the Stone-Mafion as The Brick - 
much as his Materials j his Skill confifts, confi- 
dering him as a mere Bricklayer, only in ranging 
his Brick even upon the Top of one another, and 
giving them their proper Beds of Cements ; for it 
is fuppos’d, the Architect dire&s him in every 
thing relating to Dimenfions. But a Matter- 
Bricklayer thinks himfelf capable to raife a Brick- 
Houfe without the Tuition of an Architect: And 
in Town they generally know the juft Propor¬ 
tion of Doors and Windows, the Manner of car¬ 
rying up Vents, and the other common Articles 
m a City-Houfe, where the Carpenter, by the 
Strength of Wood, contributes more to the land¬ 
ing of the Houfe than all the Bricklayer’s Labour. 

He works by the Yard; that is, is paid by the 
Employer fo much for every Yard of Brick- 
Work, either with or without the Materials, 
and is a very profitable Bufinefs; especially if they 
confine themfelves to work for others, and do 
not launch out into Building-Projedts of their 
own, which frequently ruin them : It is no new 
Thing in London , for thofe Matter-Builders to 
build themfelves out of their, own Houfes, and 
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fix thegifelves in Jail with their own Materials. 
A Journeyman-Bricklayer has commonly Half a 
Crown a Day, and the Foreman of the Work 
may have Three Shillings, of perhaps a Guinea a 
Week: But they are out of Bufinefs for five, If 
not fix Months in the Year ; and, in and about 
London , drink more than one Third of the other 
Six. 

Sect. ;. Th e Carpenter is the next Perfon of Confe* 
The Houfe - q uence j n the Employ of the Architedh The 
Crfr/>£/a//r. Carpentei is employ’d in the Wooden-Work, 
Hty Bufi- f rom t ^ e F oun( j a tion to the Top. In Works 
***** where the Foundation is fuppos’d foft, the Car¬ 
penter drives Piles down to fupport the Edifice. 
In Brick-Works he places Bearers, where the 
chief Weight of the Building lies: He lays the 
Joifts, Girders, and Rafters in Flooring, and 
when the outward Cafe is built, he puts on the 
Roof and prepares it for the Slater. This is the 
talenti. proper Bufinefs of a Houfe-Carpenter. He ought 
to have a folid Judgment in Matters of this Kind, 4 
to be able to a£t not only by the common mecha¬ 
nical Principles of his Art, but to ftrike out of 
the common Road when the Cafe requires it ; as 
it frequently does in propping of old decay’d 
Buildings : Strength is the chief of his Study, a'nd 
to difpofe his Work in fuch a Manner as that 
what is defign’d for the Support of a Building 
may not, by its Weight, overturn ir. It requires 
a itrong robuft Body and hail Conftitution. He 
mull read Englijk y write a tolerable Hand^ and 
know how toDefign his Work. He muft under- 
ftand as much Geometry as relates to Menfura- 
TFages, tion of Solids and Superficies. This Bufinefs is by 
s ,no means defpicable in refpeft to its Profits: The 
Mafter is paid fo much for his Stuff by the Foot, 
and he and his Men fo much a Day for their La¬ 
bour. 
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hour* The Journeyman has from Twelve to Fif¬ 
teen Shillings a Week, 

The Joiner is the next Servant of the Architeft ; Sect. 6 . 
and is generally the fame Perfon with the Car- Thejoiner 
penter: However, a3 a Joiner, he is employ’d 
in making Doors, laying Floors, preparing the His Buji- 
Ceiling for the Plaifterer to nail his Laths on ; in U pfs. 
dividing the Houfe with Partitions, and Wainf- ... 
coting the feveral Apartments. As a Joiner’s Talents . 

Work re< juires a nicer Hand, and a greater 
Tafte in Ornament, his Bufmefs requires that he 
ihould be acquainted with Geometry and Men¬ 
suration and, in thefe Refpe&s, an accurate 
Accomptant: It requires Labour in the Execu¬ 
tion, and is attended with proportional Profit; 
the Matter works for fo much a Yard fquare, and 

B ys his Journeymen generally Half a Crown a MFageu 
ay i but in Piece or Jobbing Work charges 
Three Shillings to his Employer: He fometimes 
lets out Work to his Journeymen by the Piece or 
Yard, allowing him proportionally lefs than he 
charges himfelf. Of thefe Jobs an indeftrious 
Workman generally makes more than by Day- 
Wages s perhaps, becaufe he applies clofer than if 
working for a Matter. There are few Joiners 
but pretend to be Carpenters, fo vice verfa ; but 
fome Hands excel more in the one than the pther, 
and are efteem’d according as the Matter-Builder 
wants them. 

Both Carpenters and Joiners are Undertakers in 
Building as well as the Matter-Bricklayer ; and 
are liable to fplit upon the fame Rock of Building- 
Projedls : But a Gentleman who wants to build 
with Security as well as Beauty, would do well 
not to trutt entirely to their Skill. 

M The 
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StfcT. 7. The Plaifterer is the next Perfon call’d to fit 
Of the up the Houfe: He is employ’d in plaiftering and 
Tlaifierer . white-wafhing the Ceiling, and fuch Part of the 
Mis Bufi- Walls as require it, or are not to be wainfeoted : 
ne f s ' He firft nails on the Laths upon the Ceilings, upon 
whkh he lays a Coat of Clay, mix’d with Hair, 
or £tay; over which, when dry, he lays a Coat 
of fine Plaifter. He is attended when plaiftering 
by a Labourer, who holds the Plaifter up to him 
on a Hod ; he takes it off the Hod with a Trowel* 
like that us’d by the Bricklayer, and lays it upon 
a Trowel peculiar to his Bufinefs ; which is a flat 
Plate of Iron, with a Handle fix’d upon the Back' 
of it inftead of the End. This he holds in hi$ 
Right Hand, and with it lays the Plaifter upon the 
Lath, and makes it lie equal and fmooth. 

The Man - For Walls and Mouldings he ufes another kind 

tier of of Plaifter, efpecially for Walls that are to be 
finijhing done in Plaifter, commonly call'd Stucco : This 
plaifter'd i s prepar’d only of Stone-Lime and two or three 
Floors Parts Sand, according as the Lime is of Strength* 
or as the Work is to be finifh’d. If the Work is 
defign’d to be plain, there is a Coat of Mortar 
laid on rough ; that is permitted to dry When 
the Workman raifes his Stile, that is* lays a 
Quantity of Plaifter at equal Diftances along the 
Height *of his Front, he makes thefe as equal as 
he can by the Eye; then applys his Level, and 
where he finds a Deficiency he fupplies it with* 
Plaifter. This Part of the Work is allow’d to- 
dry ; then he fills up the Diftances between with 
Plaifter, as near to the Level as he can judge 
by his. Eye ; but to prevent all Miftakes he takes 
aPiece of thin Deal, whofe Edge is true, and hav¬ 
ing thrown Water on the new-laid Plaifter, ap¬ 
plies one End of this Ruler to the firft Stile, and* 
the other upon the fecond, or as many as it will 
reach, beginning at the Top of the'Front, pref- 
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firtg it gently to the Wall, and holding it equal to 
the Stiles, he pulls it along the Work: As the 
Stiles were before level, the Ruler carries along 
with it as much as is above the Level; and what 
is below it he fills up with Plaifter, and applies the 
Ruler again till the whole appears fmooth ; over 
this there is laid two thin Coats more, the laft al¬ 
ways thinner than the former. When the laft Coat 
is near dry, it receives the laft Floating, Water 
is thrown upon the Front to moiften it, and the 
Ruler is applied all over it till nothing remains but 
la plain Superficies. Mouldings and other Orna¬ 
ments are put upon the Fronts of Houfes, only 
by laying on Plaifter to the Height of the defign’d 
Figures; then running a Mould of Wood over 
them of the Shape of the intended Decorations. 

This h the Method in which the Stucco Fronts, 

&c. are perform’d. They appear very agreeable 
to the Eye ; and. if the Workman does Juftice in 
the Materials, is not fparirig in different thin 
Coats, and the Brick-Work found upon] which it 
is laid, it may laft as long as fome foft Stone. 

The Plaifterer is always White-wafher, and 
for that and his other Work is paid by the Yard. 

It is a very profitable Bufinefs to the Mafter; and 
the Journeyman earns the common Wages, from 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. It requires Wages* 
a ftrong Arm, as they are oblig’d to work much 
above Hand ; and they ought not to be dull of 
Apprehenfion, if they are to be employ’d in the 
Plaifter Way. They are out of Bufinefs about 
four Months, except in Jobbing. 

We have employ’d Carpenters, Joiners, and Sect. 8 . 
Plaifterers : It is time to call for the Glazier to <[y e Qj a ^ 
keep out the Cold and Damp from the new fur- % i er . 
nifti’d Work. His Bufinefs confifts but in few His Buji * 
M Z Articles : nefs* 
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Articles : This Branch was more employ’d before 
the Invention of Safhes than now ; jf our Houfe 
is fafh’d, he has only to put in the Panes: He 
cuts the Glafs with a fmall Diamond, fix’d in 
the End of a Pencil, and fixes them with Putty, 
made of Whiting and Linfeed Oil; but as to the 
Garret Windows, we mult have Iron Frames 
made by the Smith, into which the Glazier puts 
the Glafs with Lead y Lead is drawn for their 
Ufe through an Engine, which prepares it for 
them ready to cut into Lengths and folder’d toge¬ 
ther. He buys the Glafs from the Glafs-Houfe 
r . in Chefts, and his Profits arife from the Difference 
AbiMia. between the buying and felling Prices. This 
Branch of Mechanics requires neither great 
Strength, nor much Ingenuity$ and it is, in fa£f, 
_ . but a poor Bufinefs: The Journeymen, however, 
. earn the common Wages of a Dozen Shillings* 
agu. 'phgy are f u bje& to the Palfey more than any 
other Trade, except the Gilders and Plumbers, 
from the much handling of Lead: Whether it i9 
the Fumes of the Solder or handling their Putty 
that occafions this Diforder, I cannot determine \ 
but I am apt to conjefture it is more owing to the 
White-Lead they ufe than to any thing elfe. 

Sect. 9. The Houfe-Carver muft next be employ’d. 
fhe-Houfe. This Tafte of Carving has of late Years prevail’d 
Carver . much. It is a genteel Profeffion, and is properly 

a Part of Sculpture ; only Carvers in Wood are 
not fo much efteem’d as thofe in Stone ; as their 
Materials are not fo durable, and confequently 
His Gi - not fit for lofty Subjects. The Carver muft have 

ttias and a Natural Genius for the Art 5 he ought to be. 
Education* i n fome meafure, born a Carver. As foon as the 
firft Dawnings of this Inclination appear in a 
Youth, he ought to be fet to Drawing, and kept 
at it as long as his Apprenticefhip lafts. His Edu¬ 
cation 
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cation may be only Englijb , Writing and Ac- 
compts j though to become eminent in his Way, 
he fliould have a Liberal Education* travel for 
Improvement, and take the fame Pams in the 
Schools of Rome and Italy as die Painter and Sta¬ 
tuary. The Carving now us’d is but the Out¬ 
lines of the Art: It ccyififts only in fome unmean¬ 
ing Scrol, or a bad Reprefentation of fome Fruits 
and Flowers. The Gentry, becaufe it is the 
Mode, will have fome kind of Carving; but are 
no Judges of the Execution of the Work: They 
bargain with the Mafter-Builder, or Archited, 
for fomething of this kind; he, to make the 
mod of it, employs fuch Hands as can give him a 
flight Fourifli for his Money ; no matter how it 
is done. Therefore, it is not neceflary to fpend 
much Time or Money to acquire this fuperficial 
kind of Carving: The Tafte is now for fome¬ 
thing light and eaiv; that is, as Bayes in the 
Rehersal fays. Something that any body may do 
eajity . And it is likely to continue fo, till the 
Gentry acquire a Tafte themfelves in the Liberal 
Arts, and give a Price and Encouragement to in¬ 
genious Artifts. 

As I intend this Houfe (hould be finifli’d in Sict. io. 
Tafte, fo I muft have Iron-Rails without, and The Gate 
Iron-Banifters in the Grand Stair-Cafe : There- 
fore I muft employ a Smith acquainted with this f*deS 
Branch of Buunefs. The Black-Smith is the 
moft comprehenfive Branch of all the Mechanic 
Trades; all other Arts depend upon him in fome 
meafurc: And, as there is a vaft Variety in the 
Work they are employ’d in, fo there are almoft 
as many different Species of Smiths: But I want 
at prefent only a Gate-Smith ; I (hall employ the 
reft in their Turns. This Branch is abundantly m s g u j} m 
laborious, and requires great Strength of Body, as nefs and 
M 3 well Genius. 
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well as a tolerable Tafte and Judgment: He 
muft 'adorn my Gates with Foliage and Chas’d- 
Work, and difplay a bold Fancy in the Difpoft- 
tion of his Scrolls: There muft appear Order, 
Variety, and Uniformity in all the Parts; and 
the whole muft have an Air of Grandeur, fuita- 
ble to my Dignity. The Banifters of my Stairs 
muft be done in Tafte, and the Work muft rife 
naturally and gradually, according to the Steps : 
It muft neither be over-crowded wjrth^Ornaments, 
nor too bare : It ought to appear of a Piece with 
every thing elfe about it, and muft not be charged 
with any thing that would not difcover a vifible 
Defeat if taken away.. All this requires a tolera¬ 
ble good Head, and a good Tafte, to execute with 
Judgment. It is impoflible that he fhould be to¬ 
lerable, without fo much Knowledge of Drawing 
as to be able to Defign his own Work exaCtly: 
As to the reft of his Education, it may be as mean 
as he pleafes; though, as he is to converfe much 
with great Men, a good Englijh Education can do 
him no hurt. 

I muft next employ the Lock-Smith, for Locks 
and Hinges. This is another Species of the Smith 
Trade; abundantly ingenious : The Keys, Wards, 
Springs, and Plates he makes himfelf; and em¬ 
ploys the Founder to caft his Cafes, if in Brafs. 
The niceft Branch of this Art is tempering Springs ; 
which almoft every different Mafter performs in a 
Way peculiar to himfelf: The moft common 
Way of tempering is, after the Spring is forged* 
#>ut of good Steel, fit for that Ufe, it is made 
hot and quenched in Greefe or Oil. Though I 
know an ingenious Artift in the Spring Way, 
who ufes a Method quite different; and unlefs it 
had been confirmed to me by repeated Experi¬ 
ments, I fhould have believed it a Contradiction 

to 
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to the Nature of Temper. After he has forged 
his Springs, he puts them into the Fire till they 
receive a Heat between the Red and the White, 
and plunges them into Water. In this Method 
.he uniformly fucceeds; not one of his Springs 
giving way upon Trial, unlefs owing to forne 
Fault in the Steel, or fome Flaw in the Forging* 

The true Performance of this Temper, and of all 
other Metals, depends upon the Quicknefs of the 
Eye in difcerning the proper Heat j difcoverable 
by the Colour of the heated Metal; a Second of 
. Time under or over fpoils the whole; nor is it 
poffible im Words to gives Rules for difcerning the 
Heat, Experience only muft teach the Artift this 
really valuable Secret of his Bufinefs. A Lock- 
Smith requires as large a Share of Ingenuity almofl: 
as any Branch of the Trade. A Youth defigned 
. for it ought to have a fufficient Share of Strength ; 

. as all other Workmen concerned in this Bufinefe 
ought to have: He requires no Education but 
Writing and Reading. He earns at his firft fet- 
ting out of his Time, perhaps, Nine Shillings a 
Week, and as he increafes in Strength and Expe- 
rience, he arrives at Fourteen or Fifteen Shillings 
a Week, and is pretty conftantly employed, if he 
. has Difcretion not to play away his Time. 

We have faid fomething of moft of the Tradef- g ECT 
men employed by the Architect*, except the q/ 7£/ 
Timber-Merchant; who is either employed by^y 
or furnifhes Materials to the Carpenter, and other Merchant . 
Workmen under him. The Timber.Merchant 
properly, is the Importer of Timber from abroad 
in his own Bottoms: He is furnifhed with Deal 
from Norway , either in Logs or Plank ; with 
Oak and Wainfcoat .from Sweden ; and fome from 
the Counties ifi England ; with Mahogony from 
‘Jamaica ; with Wallnut'Tree from Spain . Tbefe 
M 4 he 
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he fells to the Carpenter, Joiner, and Cabinet- 
Maker at confiderable Profit. It requires no very 
inconfiderable Stock to fet up a Timber-Merchant; 
he muft always have a large Stock by him in hi$ 
Yards, and give confiderable Credit to the Matter* 
Builders. 

A Merchant in this Way ought not only to be a 
Judge of Timber, but muft know the Commodi* 
ties that are to be fent from hence to thofe Coun¬ 
tries from whence he has his Timber; though 
the Balance of Trade with moft of thofe Places 
is againft us, and we are obliged to remit the Dif* 
ference between the Value of the Goods they 
fend us,'and thofe we take from them in Bills of 
Exchange. The Swedes and Norwegians fcarce 
take any thing from us but ready Money; we 
fend them fome fmall Quantities of Woollen Ma¬ 
nufacture, Manchejier Goods, Soap, Tobacco, 
and Sugar ; we formerly ufed to ferve them with 
E a ft •India Goods 5 but as they have now Com¬ 
panies and Colonies of their own, their Demand 
from us is but fmall. 

A Ybuth defigned for this Trade does not re¬ 
quire an over and-above fertile Genius; Sagacity 
will ferve inftead of W it, and his Knowledge may 
be confined to Figures and Merchants-Accounts; 
A good Hand in Writing is neceflary to all who 
are to be admitted into the Merchant’s Counting- 
Houfe: But as I am to treat of Merchants in a 
particular Chapter, I fhall fay no more here of this 
Species of them. 

Every Man who keeps a Timber-Yard is not a 
Timber-Merchant, nor the Perfon I have been 
defcribing ; moft of the Timber-Yards, efpecially 
at the Court-End of the Town, are kept by Car- 

? nters or Mafter-Builders. Thefe buy their 
imber from the Importer, and retail it to the 
Trade $ and in this Refpc& have no more Title 

to 
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to the Name of Timber-Merchant than the Vint* 
ner to that of a Wine-Merchant, except we were 
to follow the Cuftom of France , who ftyle a Cob¬ 
ier a Merchant of old Shoes. 

The Utility of the Paviour’s Bufinefs is very § BCT ,, 
apparent, and the Nature of it obvious to every o//£# 
body. It requires great Strength and but little p a <viour , 
Ingenuity: A Journeyman earns Twelve or Fif¬ 
teen Shillings a Week ; but their Employment i 9 
very precarious. 

The Brick-Makers Bufinefs is by fome not Sect. 14, 
reckoned a very reputable Employment ; efpe- Of tbt 
dally to be Journeymen, if they can properly be Brick- 
called fo ; who are paid by the Mafter at to much Maker 
a Thoufand, according to the different Sorts they 
make. There are ten or a dozen different Sorts 
of Tiles and Bricks, differing in Figure or Size ; 
for which the Workmen have fet Prices. It is a 
very laborious Bufinefs, and though they take no 
Apprentices, they hire Boys by the Week, who 
learn the Bufinefs as they grow up. The beft 
Hands make good Wages for fuch a mean Em¬ 
ployment in dry Weather ; and to the Mafter it 
turns out a very profitable Branch. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

Of tbt Upholder, and the Traits em • 
ploy'd by him . 

I Have juft finifhed my Houfe, and muft now Sect. iJ 
think of furnifhing it with fafhionable Furni- Of the 
ture. The Upholder is chief Agent in this Cafe: Upholder's 
He is the Man upon whofe Judgment I rely in t ro t er Bu • 

the/*'A 





the Choice of Goods ; and I fuppofe be has not 
only Judgment in the Meterials, butTaftein the 
Falhions, and Skill in the Workmanfhip. 'This 
Tradefman’s Genius muft be univerfal in every 
Btanch of Furniture; though his proper Craft is 
to fit up Beds, Window-Curtains, Hangings, 
and to cover Chairs that have fluffed Bottoms 2 
]He was originally a Species of the Taylor; but, 
by degrees, has crept over his Head, and fets up 
as a Connoiffeur in every Article that belongs to 
a Houfe. He employs Journeymen in his own 
proper Calling, Cabinet-Makers, Glafs-Grinders, 
Looking-Glafs Frame-Carvers, Carvers for Chairs, 
Tefiers, and Pofts of Bed, the Woollen-Draper, 
the Mercer, the Linnen-Draper, feveral Species of 
Smiths, and a vaft many Tradefmen of the other 
mechanic Branches. 

The Upholder, according to this Defcription of 
his Bufinefs, muft be no Fool; and have a confi- 
derable Stock to fet up with : However, a young 
Man who has a Mind only to be a mere Upholder, 
and has no Profpedf of fetting up in the Under¬ 
taking Way, does not require fuch an univerfal 
Genius as I have been fpeaking of: He muft han¬ 
dle the Needle fo alertly as to few a plain Seam, 
and few on the Lace without puckers;;, and he 
muft ufe his Sheers fo dextroufly as to cut a Va¬ 
lence or Qounterpain with a genteel Sweep, 4 ac¬ 
cording to a Pattern he has before him. All this 
Fart of the Work is performed by iWomen, who 
never ferved an Apprenticefhip to the Myftery, 
as well as Men. The fluffing and? covering a 
Chair or Settee-Bed is indeed the niceft Part of 
this Branch ; but it may be acquired without any 
remarkable Genius. All the W ooden-Work they 
ufe is done by the Joiner, Cabinet-Maker, and 
HiJ'Fagcs . Carver. A Tradefman who is a good Hand in 
the Upholder’s own Branch is paid Twelve or 

Fifteen 
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Fifteen Shillings a Week ; and the Women, if 
good for any thing, get a Shilling a Day. 

Thus far we have feen what the Upholder ori¬ 
ginally was, what he ought to be, and what he is 
now, let us take him as we find him, and make a 
Tour through the Tradfmen he employs. 

The Cabiqet-Maker is his right-hand Man ; Sect. 2. 
he furnifhes him with Mahogony and Wallnut- The Cabi- 
tree Ports for his Beds, Settees of the fame Ma- net maker . 
terials. Chairs of all Sorts and Prices, carved, 
plain, and inlaid, Cherts of Drawers, Book- Cafes, 

Cabinets, Defks, Scrutores, Buroes, Dining, 

Drefling, and Card Tables, Tea-Boards, and zr\ 
innumerable Variety of Articles of this Sort. The 
Cabinet-Maker is by much the moft curious 
Workman in the Wood Way, except the Car¬ 
ver; and requires anice mechanic Genius, and a ///, 
tolerable Degree orStrength, though not fo much nefs und 
as the Carpenter ; he mu ft have a much lighter Geniut . 
Hand and a quicker Eye than the Joiner, as he is 
employed in Work much more minute and ele¬ 
gant. A Youth who defigns to make a Figure in 
this Branch muft learn to Draw ; for upon this 
depends the Invention of new Fafhions, and on catlon • 
that the Succefsof his Bufinefs: He who firft hits 
upon any new Whim is fure to make by the In¬ 
vention before it becomes common in the Trade; 
but he that muft always wait for a new Fafhion 
till it comes from Parity or is hit upon by his 
Neighbour, is never likely to grow rich or emi¬ 
nent in his Way. A Mafter Cabinet-Maker is a 
very profitable Trade; efpecially, if he works for ^ 
and ferves the Quality himfelf; but if he muft • 
ferve them through the Channel of the Upholder, 
his Profits are not very confiderable. A Journey¬ 
man who knows his Bufinefs may have a Guinea 
a Week; and if he works Piece-Work, and ap* 

plies 
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plies with tolerable Diligence, may earn Thirty 
Shillings and fome Weeks Two Guineas, 

Sect. ?. The Cabinet Maker and Upholder employ a 
< TbeCbair- Species of Carvers peculiar to themfelves; who 
Carver, are employed in carving Chairs, Pofts and Tellers 
of Beds, or any other Furniture whereon Carving 
is ufed. Their Work is flight, and requires no 
great Ingenuity to perforin it $ I mean, he needs 
no elegant Tafte in the general Art of Carving 
who perforins that ufed at prefent upon Furniture. 
They are generally paid by the Piece, according 
Wage*. t ^ e Pattern of the Work, and may earn Thirty 
or Forty Shillings a Week. As this Tafte in 
Furniture has prevailed for fome' Time paft, 
Tradefmen in this Way are much wanted, and are 
J-T Ed - never out Drawing is abfolutely 

cation ** neceflary for this as well as all other Claries of 
Carvers, and the reft of their Education may be as 
mean as they pleafe. 

Sect 4. The Glafs-Grinder is the next Perfon in the 
Gtafs - Upholder’s Books : He furnilhes him with Look- 

Grinder. ing-Glafles and Sconces, The firft Article be¬ 
longing to Looking-Glafs is calling the Plates at 
the Glafs-Houfe ; the particular Manner of which 
is pretended to be a Secret; nor could I find any 
Perfon who pretends to know it that could give 
a rational Account of the Matter : However, as 
we have mentioned Glafs, and may afterwards 
fpeak of it as a Commodity, we lhall in this Place 
relate the Method of making Glafs in general. 
fbe Man* The Materials of which it is made is Sand and 
net of ena- Salt of Vegetables. Flint-Glafs is made of Flint 
king Glafs . pounded into an impalpable Powder, and mixed 
with a Proportion of Kelp, Sea-Salt, or Alhes of 
Vegetables : Thefe are mixed together with the 
powdered Flint, and allowed to lie for two or 

three 
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three Months. It is then put into a Furnace where 
it vitrifies by the conftant and intenfe Heat of the 
Furnace; when it is fufficiently boiled, and fit 
for Ufe, the Workmen take it out in Ladles and 
throw it into Moulds, out of which it is yet ma- 
lable, and blown, if it is to be made into Bottles or 
Glafles, &c. 

The Plate-Glafs is made of the fame Materials *The Ma *• 
but the Secret confifts in cafting it into thefe ntr °f 
Plates. The Glafs-Grinder buys them from the grinding 
Glafs-Houfe rough, and it is his Bufinefs to grind Glaju 
them even and then polifli them, which is done 
by Sand and Water. The Plate of Glafs is fixed 
horizontally in a weighty Frame, and is rubbed 
backwards and forwards upon another Plain, on 
which Sand and Water is conftantly running. It 
requires nothing biit Strenth to perform this- Part 
of the Work : Any common Labourer may exe¬ 
cute it; and fuch as are foemployed have Twelve 
or Fifteen Shillings a Week. After the Glafs has 
been ground to a true Plain, it is then polifhed 
with Emery and Putty. The next Operation to fb$ 
form the Looking-Glafs is, to filver it; which 13 ner of ft/- 
done with Plates of Lead and Quickfilver: The wring 
Plate of Glafs is laid upon an horizontal Plain, Mirror*, 
with a Ledge round it; it is then covered with a 
thin Sheet of Leaf Lead, which is to be had of all 
Dimenfions fit for this Ufe; over this is poured 
Quickfilver till* the Lead is compleatly covered, 
the Weights laid upon the whole. This lies 
fome Davs, after which the Weights are taken off, 
and the Lead and Quickfilver flick firmly to the 
Glafs. If the leaft Speck or Crack is in the Silver - 
ing, there is no mending it, but by filvering it a- 
new all over. 

We have prepared the Looking-Glafs, we muft 
fend for. the Frame-Maker, Carver, and Gilder, 

before 
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Sect. 5. before it is fit for Ufe. There are a Set of Joiners 
7 be Glafs - who make nothing but Frames for Looking GlaffeS 
Frame- and Pictures, and prepare them for the Carvers; 

Maker . This requires but little Ingenuity or Neatnefs, a$ 

they only join the Deals roughly plained, in the 
Shape and Dimenfions in which they are required : 
If the Pattern chofen for the Frame is to have any 
large Holes in it, thefe they cut out in their pro¬ 
per Places, or, if it is to have Mouldings raifed in 
the Wood, they plant them on; but they leave 
the Carver to plant on the reft of the Figures. 
But we have faid enough of this Trade, who is no 
more than a cobbling Carpenter or Joiner. 

Sect. 6. The Frame-Maker fends the Frame thus pre- 
The Glajs- pared to the Carver : For there are a Clafs of 
Frame- Carvers who do nothing elfe but carve Frames for 

Carver. Looking- Glafles. There are two Sorts of Carving 
upon thefe kind of Frames: One Sort of them is 
carving in the Wood entirely, and is defigned to be 
painted or gilded withBurnifli-Gold : In the other; 

^ the Figures are firft roughly Cut out in the Wood, 
then the whole is coveted with two or three Coats 
bf Whiting, to the Thicknefs of a Quarter of an 
Jnch ; when this is dry, the Carver wets the 
Whiting with a Brufh, then finifhfes his Figures, 
by making fuch Flourifhes in the Whiting as is 
agreeable to his Pattern. When he has done his 
Part to it, he fends it to the Gilder, who puts on 
the Leaf in the Manner mentioned in the Chapter 
of Gilders upon Wood, Page 1*7. Neither thofe 
' Frames that are finifhed in the Wood, nor thofe 
in the Whiting are cut out of the Solid : All FL 
gures that rife above the Plain of the Frame are 
glued on ; that is, fuppofe a Figure is to rife two 
Inches above the Plain of the Frame, in tnat Cafe 
a Piece of Wood of that Height, and of the Bulk 
of the Figure defigned, is glued on: All fuch 

Pieces 
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Pieces are glued upon the Frame before the Car¬ 
ver begins to work ; which he does with Chill'd 
and Mallet, but ufes a Number of Inftruments of 
different Figures and Bulk, 

The Youth defigned for this Branch of the 
Carving Bufinefs ought to have a good Invention 
to find out new Patterns, and ought to be early 
taught Drawing; without which it is impoflible 
for him to fucceed in his Bufinefs, It is a very 
profitable Branch : If they work as Journeymen 
they may earn a Guinea a Week, if good Work¬ 
men , and if they work by the Piece, as they 

f ;enerally do, they may clear conliderably more, 
t requires fome Strength; therefore the Boy 
ought to be about fifteen Years of Age before ho 
is bound. 


The Appraifing Bufinefs is generally joined to *}• 

that of die Upholder, and as lech he makes Efti- y . f 
mates of Gbods upon all Occafions, when that is A PP ral J i 
necelfary: But, for the moft part, the Bufinefs is 
carried on by Brokers of Houfhold Goods : They 
are called Sworn-Appraifers, becaufe they take an 
Oath to do Juftice between Parties who employ 
them ; but they generally value Things very low, 
not out of Refped to any of the Parties, but be¬ 
caufe they are obliged to take the Goods, if it is 
infilled on, at their own Appraifement. 

I do not find that Appraifers, who are Brokers < 

©f Old Goods, ever take an Apprentice. The 
Trade is learned by Experience, and taken up' 
without any regular Servitude ; though it requires 
an univerfal Knowledge in the Nature of all 
Houfhokl Utenfils, and a pretty large Stock to 
deal to any Extent. 


The Screen-Maker deals in Leather, 
their Gilt-Leathcr-Scree)»s are made, 


Sect 8 . 
of which of ibi 
and are of Sereen- 


Kin Maher ; 
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Kin to the Joiner, as they make their own 
Frames to mount their Screens on* There are a 
great Variety of this Piece of Furniture, ferving 
both for Ornament and Ufe, and all of them have 
their Share of Ingenuity. The Bufinefs is clean, 
reputable. and profitable to the Matters, who 
are moftly Shopkeepers, and fome of them are 
little inferior to Upholders, as they frequently 
fell other Goods befides Screens. A Journeyman 
earns but a Dozen or Thirteen Shillings a Week, 
and the Hands employ’d in the whole Branch are 
but few* 


S*ct. 9. The Upholder, befides the Trades above-men- 
Of the tiofi’d, employs the Buckram-Maker. The 
Buckram - Cloth of which this Commodity is made comes 
Maker > chiefly from Scotland: It is coarfe and thin, 

wrought on purpofe for them $ when it comes 
here, it is ftiften’d with Pafte and prefs’d; It re¬ 
quires but little Ingenuity to learn the Art; nor is 
there much made of it when acquir'd; 

Scot. 16. He likewife employs the Smith for Caftorsj 
The Spring- Hinges, and Locks, to his Beds, Tables, Cabi- 
Curtain - n ets, in making Curtain-Rods, and Springs 
Maker* for Spring-Curtains. There are particular 
Btd-nan- g m iths who profefs this late Invention as well ad 
an that of Bell-hanging. He employs the Narrow- 

fFaver* ^ caver » f° r making Daces; a Trade of little 
eaver. p ro g t ^ an( j ^ l n g enu ity # He buys his 

Woolen Stuffs from the Woolen-Draper, his 
Silks from the Mercer, his Linnen and Ticks from 
the Linnen-Draper, ( and his Leather from the 
Leather-Merchant$ but of the four laft we lhaU 
treat under another Head, 
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C H A P. XXXIIL 

Of the Braficr and Ironmonger* j Shop, and 
thofe he employs • 

T Havefurnifhed my Houfe with every Thing that 
■ can come properly under the Cognizance of the 
Upholder ; it is time now to look for Utenfils for 
the Kitchen and Iron Work. The Upholder fome^ 
times furniflies Gentlemen with Articles of this 
Sort; but I look upon them to be out of his Way, 
and defign to treat under this Head of all Mecha¬ 
nics that Work in the coarfer Metals, any thing 
relating to Furniture. 

The Brafiers and Ironmongers Shops are gene- Sect, t ! 
rally united, and in them you find Grates, and $be fur- 
Stoves of all Fafhions, Pokers, Fire-Shovels, uiturg •/ 
Tongs, and Fenders, of poliflied Iron, Steel, or t heir Shift { 
Brafs | Ranges for theXitchen, Jacks, Spits, 

Coppers, Kettles, Fifli-Pans, Stew-Pans, of all 
Sorts and Sizes ; Chandlefticks, Snuffers, Smooth¬ 
ing-Irons, Box-Irons and Heaters 5 Locks 6f all 
Sorts, Hinges of various Kinds and different Ma¬ 
terials 1 Chafes and Handles for Cabinet-Work, 

Nails, Wood-Screws, and generally all Sorts of 
Brafs and Iron Work that are ufeful for Furniture, 
or any Part of Furniture. 

The Brafier, or Ironmonger, neither makes 
nor is fuppofed capable of making all the different 
Articles in his Shop: It is fufficient that he is fo 
much of a Working Brafier as to be Judge of all 
Works of that Kind, and fo much of a Smith as 
to know when Goods are turned out in a Work¬ 
manlike Manner: He employs the feveral Claflcs 
of Workmen, who apply themfclves to the parti- 
If cular 
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cular Articles he wants, and his Profit arifes from 
the Difference between the buying and felling 
Prices. 

tte Bra - The Articles that belong to him, as a Mecha- 
fitr'spro - n ic, ar e, making of Tea-Kettles of Brafs and Cop- 
fer Bufi - per* and the other Veffels and Houlhold Utenfils 
* e f Sm that are made of thefe Metals; thefe he makes 
a few of in his own Work-Shop, and employs 
Journeymen. Some of thefe Articles are beat out 
hy the Hammer, and others are caft; what Part 
of them is caft is executed by the Founder, ex* 
oept the Polifhing and Fini&ing, which the Bra-? 
fief does. 

As a Working-Brafier he requires Strength* 
Ingenuity, and Knowledge in Drawing, to give 
Pefigns of his Work, and enable him to invent 
new Fafhions ; and little or no other Education* 
But to open an Ironmonger or Brafier’s Shop he 
requires a large Scope of Knowledge in a great 
many Mechanic Branches ; and a confiderable 
Stock to carry on Trade : He deals much with 
the Quality, who affe& to be dilatory in their 
Payments, to diftinguifh the Word Honour from 
Mechanic Honefty. 

Sect, il The Founder is the Man moft employ'd in a 
Of the ^ Brafier’s Shop : His Bufinefs is to caft all Work* 
Plunder's' that are made of Brafs, He has Models generally 
Bufiny*. of the Work defigned, to which he fits the Mould 
to caft his Metal in; he feldom defigns any thing 
himfelf, and his chief Skill lies in melting the 
Brafs and running it into the Mould evenly. 
There are various Sorts of Founders: Founders 
who only caft for the Brafiers ; Founders who 
caft for the Coach-Makers; and thofe who caft 
Buckles, Studs, and Bars for the Sadlers ; and 
feveral other Sorts of Founders, who all work af¬ 
ter tfie fame Manner and upon the fame Princi- 
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pies; blit apply themfelves to particular Branches, 
for no other Reafon, but that they are not furnifli- 
ed with Moulds for other Articles : Thus the 
Founder, who cafts Candlefticks and Br&ttes for 
Stoves, is furnifhed with Moulds and Inftru- 
ments proper to thefe Articles, and if he is defircd 
but to call a Buckle in the Coach-Maker’s Way, 
he cannot do it j not that he is ignorant of the 
Manner, but beCaufe he muft make a Mould for 
that Purpofe, which is not worth his while unlefs 
he had feveral Cuftomers in that Branch. 

The Founder requires a ftrong Conftitution 
and a robuft Body, to undergo the Heat of the 
Fire, fcf*. He has hut few Principles to learn re¬ 
lating to his Trade, which he may foon acquire if 
he has any tolerable Share of Acutenefs. It is 
abundantly profitable to the Matter, and a Jour¬ 
neyman earns Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Week. HufFaftti 
There is no Education more than reading and 
writing rieceffary to his Bufinefs, to which he is 
not fit to be bound till Fifteen Years of Age. 

The Jack-Smith is employ’d by the Brafier in Ssot. j. 
making various Sorts of Jacks for roafting Meat Of the 
with. The moft common Sorts of Jacks ufed is Jack* 
that which moves by Weight* it confifts of a Smith. 
double Set of Wheels, a Barrel, round which the 5 * m \ 
Rope, fatten’d to the Pullies, is winded, a perpe- mn 
tual Screw, and a Fly; fome of them have a mul¬ 
tiplying Wheel, that is, a Wheel of a large Di¬ 
ameter, upon which the Rope firft goes, and then 
round the Barrel of the Jack; as the Barrel is 
four or five Times lefs than the Wheel, the Jack 
is proportionably longer in going down, fince 
every five Turns of the Barrel takes off but one 
Turn of the Multiplying-Wheel. The Smoak- TheSmcak* 
Jack is of late Invention, and very fimple in its Jack. 

N 2 Compofitions 
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Compofition ; it confifts of a Fan made of Tin, 
placed horizontally in the Chimney; it moves a 
Wheel, round which the Chain is placed by a 
Pinion, and is itfelf carried about by the Smoak of 
the Fire: It goes conftantly, but fafter or flower 
in proportion as the Smoak afcends. This is a 
very profitable Branch of the Smith’s Craft, re¬ 
quires a nice Hand to finifh the Wheels juftly, 
and fome Judgment to regulate the Proportions 
in Jacks that are out of the common Size; but 
the mechanic Principles of a Jack are fo few and 
fo commonly known to the Trade, that they per¬ 
form their Work pra&ically without any Regard 
Wages . to the mechanic Laws of Motion. A Journeyman 

earns at this, as in mod other Branches of the 
Smith Trade, in proportion to his Reputation in the 
Trade, the Prices being from Fourteen Shillings to 
a Guinea a Week. 

r Ageneral In all Smith’s Shops they are divided into three 

Flan of a Clafles; the Fire-Man, or he that forges the Work ; 
Smith's the Vice-Man, or he who files and finifhes it; and 

Sbef. the Hammer Man, who ftrikes with the great Ham¬ 

mer by the Direction of the Fire-Man, who ufes 
only a fmall Hammer: This laft, though he has the 
moft laborious Part of the Work, yet has leaft 
Wages; they have feldom more than Nine Shillings 
a Week, and rarely arrive at Twelve. The Fire- 
Man requires the greateft Judgment, becaufe 
taking the proper Heats and forging the Work is 
the moft difficult Part of the Bufinefs: The Viee- 
Man requires the niceft Hand and moft mechanic 
Head, especially if concerned in Movements \ and 
in fuch Shops where Works of that kiqd are 
chiefly carried on, he has the higheft Wages ; but 
in Shops where large and coarfe Works are per¬ 
formed the Fire-Man earns moft. Smiths of all 
kinds would be the better Workmen if they un- 
derftood Drawing fo much as to plan their own 

Works i 
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Works: The Ufe of it is eafy to be obferv’d from 
this Circumftance; fpeak but of any Piece of 
Work that is to be done in a particular Manner 
to the meaneft Journeyman of any Trade, he im¬ 
mediately pulls out a Bit of Chalk, and fcrawls 
out what he fancies to be your Meaning. This 
fhews, that all of them would find Ufe for it if 
they were taught the Principles of this Art. All 
Smiths require Strength of Body and a found Con- 
flitution to bear the Labour, and the Heats and 
Colds they are obliged to go through: They who 
work upon what appear trifling Works require 
as much Strength as thofe who are employed in 
heavier Subjects; as, for Example, he who affifts 
at the forging of a Poker requires as much 
Strength as he who ftrikes a Palifado or Ship-An¬ 
chor 5 in the laft he ufes great Strength, but it is 
but a little while together, and there is a large 
Space of Time to cool and recover Spirits between 
the Heats; but in the firft, though you ftrike 
with lefs Force, yet you are conftantly at it; the 
Heats are quickly taken, and you have no Time 
to breathe. A Boy can be of no Service to any of 
the Clafles of Smiths till he is about fifteen Years of 
Age. He ought to learn Writing and Arithme¬ 
tic before he is bound; for after he has begun to 
handle the Hammer, it is to no purjpofe to attempt 
to teach him the Ufe of fo final] an Inftrument as 
that of a Pen. What I have obferved in this Place 
may be applied to Smiths of all Denominations; 
therefore, in the' future Obfervations I {hall make 
upon the remaining Clafles of this numerous 
Trade, I fhall confine myfelf to the Particulars 
they work in, and refer to this Place for the ge¬ 
neral Obfervations. 

Sect. 4. 

The Anvil-Smith is he who makes Anvils, of tU 
Hammers, fcfr. for all manner of Workers in Anvil- 
N 3 Metal. Maker. 
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Metal. They are made of Iron, with a Face of 
cafe-harden’d Steel, neatly polifh’d according to 
the Nature of the Work they are defign’d for. 
The whole Secret of their Bufinefs confifts in a 
juft Knowledge of tempering their Steel. Befides 
that, it requires but little Genius, though a good 
deal of Strength. It is abundantly profitable to 
the Mafter, and like common Smith’s Work to 
the Journeymen. 

Sect. 5. The File-Maker is another Branch of Smith- 
Of the craft, which depends chiefly upon the Secret of 
tempering a Thing, never to be learn’d but by 
Maker. Experience: He needs be no Conjurer however 
to acquire that and every thing elfe relating to 
this Article, and need not have quite fo much 
Strength as an Anchor-Smith, and may earn, if 
good for any thing, from Nine to Fifteen Shillings 
a Week. 

The Screw and Saw-Makers arc generally fe* 
parate Branches, and, like, the two lafl^ give Va¬ 
lue to their Work by the Niceity of their Temper. 
The Screw-maker requires both more Strength, and 
Ingenuity than thofe immediately mention’d but 
the Wages to a Journeyman is much the fame 
thro’ all the Branches of the Smith’s Bufinefs. 

Sect. 7. The Printer’s* Smith is a Branch omitted under 
Of the the Article of Printer, but may not come inapro- 
Trinter's perly here, where we have fuch a Number of 
Smith . Smiths. He makes Screws and all the Iron-Work 
belonging to their Prefles, with their Chafes, tec. 
and is a profitable Branch, at prefent, it being in 
two or three Hands. 

Sect. 8. 

The Stove- The Brafier furnifhes his Shop with Grates and 
Grate Stoves of all Sorts, with their Furniture, Pocker, 
Maker . Fire- 
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Fire-Shovel, Tongs, Fender, from Smiths 
who are employed in nothing elie but making 
thefe Implements. The Iron-Work is forged, 
filed, and finilhed in their Shops; but the Brafs- 
Work is caft by the Founder, who belongs to this 
Branch of Trade: He requires no particular Ta¬ 
lents more than any other Smith, and therefore I 
refer him to the third Se&ion, and though the 
Brafier employs many more different Gaffes of 
this Art, yet as no more can be faid of, them but 
that they coniine themfelves to particular Articles 
in the Iron Way, I (hall not multiply Se&ions 
with nothing but Names, fince from what has 
been already hinted, the ^Leader may have formed 
a general Notion of the Trade of a Smith. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 

Of the Tin-Man. 

W E have furniflied ourfelves with every thing 
we wapted in the Brafiefr’s Way, we muft 
now fpeak with the Tin-Man, and try what 
he has got for our Service : Tin is a Compoii- The C$m- 
tion of Iron and Block-Tin, not melted together, fojition §f 
but the Iron in Bars is covered over with Tin and Latine. 
flatted in Mills to the Thinnefs we fee it. It is 
but of late we have had any of it made in England * 
it moftly comes from Sweden , and is properly call¬ 
ed Latine , and in fome Parts of this Iflaiid White- 
Iron. The Tin-Man receives it in Sheets 5 it is his 
Bufinefs, by beating it on a poliflied Anvil, to give 
it Smoothnefs and Luftre, to form it into Lamps, 
Cannifters, Pans, Sauce-Pans, Water-Pans, 

His Solder ismiadeof a Mixture of Lead and Tin, 
which he makes flow on the Work by Rofirn 
N 4 There 
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There is not over rind-above much Ingenuity re¬ 
quired to compleat our Tin-Man his Judgment 
lies chiefly in the Ufe of his Hammer, and his 
Head is puzzled but with few Principles relating 
to his Trade. It requires fome Strength, though 
not near fo much as the Black-Smith. The Tin- 
Men are now generally Lamp-Lighters; from 
whence they receive the greateft Part of their 
Journey* Profit. A Journeyman in this Myftery earns 
Men's Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Week $ and a Youth 
Wages* may be bound Apprentice at Fourteen. The Tin- 
Man is a Branch that Hands Angle by itfelf ; 
he neither employs any other Tradefman, nor is 
much employed himfelf by any; I cannot recol¬ 
lect any Piece of Work but may,be finifhed with-., 
out the Tin-Man, except the Spring-Curtain, for 
which he is generally employed to make the Bar¬ 
rel. Glafs and Tin are the only Articles he deals 
in ; but the Glafs-Houfe pf late gets the moft of 
his Money. 

CHAP. XXXV. 

Of ihe Potter. 

TJ Arthen and Stone Ware comes next under our 
Confideration: Earthen-Ware is commonly 
called Delft, from a City in Holland , where that 
Manufacture has been brought to the greateft Per¬ 
fection. It is made of Clay, wrought and cleanfed 
from all its Impurities. The Potter ufes a Wheel, 
which he turns round with his Foot. The Clay 
he makes up into Lumps, according to the Large- 
nefs of the Cup, Plate, or other VefTel he intends 
to form ; he places one of thefe Lumps upon the 
Head of the Wheel before him 5 which he turns 

round 
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round while Ije forms the Veffel with his Finger 
and Thumb. When it is finifhed on the Wheel, 
he cuts it off from the remaining Part of the Clay, 
and fets it afide to dry : It is then put into a Fur¬ 
nace and receives the firjl Burning The Colours 
tifed in the Potter’s Way are all Metalic, chiefly 
made of a Proportion of Tin and Lead, burnt and 
pounded in their Mills. The Glazing is made of 
the fame Materials: The Colours are laid on * 
after the fecond Burning, and then the Veffels are 
burnt a fecond Time, and are fit for Sale. 

Stone-Ware is only made near Liverpool, is The Me* 
compofed of Stone, pounded, in {lead of Clay: thod of 
The Glazing is made of Lead, as in the Earthen- making 
Ware, and the whole Progrefs the fame, except- Stone- 
ing that the one is coloured and the other not. Ware. 
The Stone-Ware is much preferable to the 
Earthen-Ware; it comes neareft to the Por¬ 
celain or China* Ware of any thing we have : If 
properly made, it has the Tranfparency of that 
Manufa&ure, and no doubt would receive the 
fame Colours, if judicioufly applied.- The Pot- , 
ters in and about London never will encourage an 
Improvement in the Stone-Ware, for fear of in¬ 
terfering with their own Branch ; and I am of 
Opinion, that thofe of Liverpool are not abfe to 
be at the Expence of proper Experiments. Some 
Years ago a Workman came over from Holland ,. 
and in a Pot-Houfe in the Borough gave fome 
Stone-Wares the Colours common to the Earthen ;; 
lie fucceeded fo well, that Cups and other Veffels, 
even upon that firit Effay, came little fhort of 
China- Ware: But the JrrojeSt was no fooncr 
known to be in any Forwardnefs to become ufeful 
to the Public, than Ways and Means were found 
tp fend the Proje&or out of the Wry, and with 
him the Scheme vanifhed. 

Of 
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Of: late we have made fome Attempts to make 
Porcelain or China-Ware, after the Maimer it is 
done in China zn&Drefden ; there is a Houfe at 
Greenwich , and another at Chelfea, where the 
Undertakers have been for fome time trying to 
imitate that beautiful Manufacture. 

To fucceed in this Art, we muft not only be 
pofleffed of the Secret of the Compofition, but 
our Workmen muft aquire the Art of Drawing 5 
and a fufficient Knowledge in Painting, to repre¬ 
sent their Figures naturally. It is not fuficient to 
charge their Work with a Glare of incoherent 
Colours, without any Defign or natural Propor¬ 
tion j they ought to reprefent Flowers, and other 
Obje&s in their natural Shapes, and peculiar Co¬ 
lours; Neither monftrous Figures, nor an Afiem- 
tyage of the moft radiant Colours on Earth can 
pleafe a nice Eye, if they are not ranged accord- 
Dejigning j n g t0 t h e principles 0 f Light and Shade. Defign- 
tiecejjary j n g t j )en * s g r fl. Thing the Potter ought to 
to a Pot ter. ; and next, a juft Notion of Painting, at 

Ji alfo a leaft fo much of it as to judge when a Figure is 
for juftly coloured and (haded : His Notion of Colours 
Painting . he muft carry always in his Head; for in the Ex¬ 
ecution of his Work his Eye cannot help him fo 
much as another Painter: The Reafon is this. 
When the Painter is to paint a Carnation, or any 
other Colour, he lays the Colour upon bis Piece, 
and may judge by his Eye if he has made it too 
deep, or too light, or fhaded it properly; but the 
Drawer on Porcelain lays on Black where he is 
painting Red, and the Colours unbumt have not 
the leaft Refemblance to thofe produced by the 
Heat of Fire. It is this Circumftance that makes 
it fo difficult to fucceed in this Kind of Drawing, 
ot Enamelling; for the beft Painter in England , 
with Oil or Water-Colours, is as much to feek as 

if 
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if lie had known - nothing k>f Painting, when he 
comes to handle Metalic Colours. 

There are feveral Sorts of Workmen in a Pot- 
Houfe; the Labourers, who work and prepare 
the Clay, according to the Direflion of the Over-1 
fo$r, or Mailer of the Work; thdfe.who 'attend r 
the Mill and Furnace in, the Preparation of the 
Colours 5 the Patter, who forms and falhiqns the 
Work for burning ; and the Drawers, who lay 
on the Colours. The laft is the moil ingenious 
Traddman, and requires the Painter’s Genius: 

They are paid by the Dozen of Pieces painted, 7 
and may earn from Fifteen to Thirty Shillings a Wages. 
Week. A Boy may be hound to this Bufu^efe 
about Twelve or Thirteen Years of Age, and re¬ 
quires an Education of Drawing, Reading, and 
Writing, £?V. 

Enamelling is properly of kin to the Potter; Sect. 
they ufe the lame Colours, lay them on the fame Enamel* 
Way, and differ only in this, that the Ground- hng % 
work of the one is Earthen-Ware*, and that of the t 
other Metal; Copper or Gold are. the Metals 
commonly ufed to enamel on ; but Copper, moft, r 
as that Metal can bear the greateft Heat before it 
is brought to flow. Every Qualification obferved fits Qua* 
to be neceflary in the aforementioned Art oc- If cations 
curs in this; with this Difference, that the En- the fame 
ameller ought to be the better Painter, as he is wth the 
more employed in Pictures than the other; and Potter . 
the whole Value of his Work depends upon the 
natural Proportion of his Figures. 

The Bufinefs is very profitable; a good Work¬ 
man may almoft have any Price for his Work, 
and, a Journeyman may earn Thirty or Forty Shil- 
lings a Week, if he is good for any thing. 
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Sect. 3. The 'Earthen* Ware Shop is a' Dependant dn.» 
Of the the Pot-Houfe : They buy their Goods from fe- - 
Earthen - vera i Houfes in England , from Holland , and at the 
Sales of the Eaft-India Company. They gene- 
Sb 9 P' raHy deal in Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate. If they 
trade in Tea, it requires a large Stock to fet up 
with ; becaufe at the Eaft+India> Sales they can buy 
nothing lefs than a Lot, which generally amounts 
to about three or four Hundred Pounds: The 
fmaller Traders in this Way are obliged to join 
two or three together to buy a Lot. 


Sect, 4. 
Of t he 
Grocer V 
Shop* 


As I have mentioned China or Earthen-Ware 
Shops, I am naturally led to think of the Grocer’s 
Shop.. This Tradefntan deals in Tea, Sugar, 
Coffee, Chocolate, Raifins, Currants, Pruens, 
Figs, Almonds, Soap, Starch, Blues.of all forts, 
isle. Some of them deal in Rums and Brandy, 
Oils, Pickels, and feveral other Articles fit for a 
Kitchin and the Tea-Table. They buy their 
Goods from the wholefale Importers, and their 
Profits arife from the D : fference between the buy¬ 
ing and felling Prices. Both the Tradefmen men¬ 
tioned in this and the preceding Se&ion, reap 
large Profits from their Bufinefs ; bet requirb no 
great Genius to fit them for their Trade. I ap¬ 
prehend it fcarce wroth while to ferve a Seven 
Years Apprenticefhip, to learn the Art of buying 
and felling the Materials they furnifh their Shops 
with : They have nothing to learn but the Mar¬ 
ket Price of _ Goods, and to be fo cunning as not 
to fell for lefs than they buv. There is indeed 
one Article which they muff fell to their Lofs, 
viz. Sugars: A Cuftom has prevailed among the 
Grocers to fell Sugars for the prime Coft, and are 
out of Pocket by the Sale, Paper, Pack-Thread, 
and their Labour in breaking and weighing it out: 
The Expence of fome Shops in London for the 

Angle 
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Jingle Article of Paper and Pack-Thread for Sugars 
amounts to S ikty or Seventy Pounds per Annum ; 
but this they lay upon the other Articles: The 
Cuftomer had much better allow him a living 
Profit upon his Sugars, than pay extravagant Prices 
for Tea and other Commodities, 

The only Advantage a Youth can have by being 
bound to this Trade is, to obtain his Freedom in 
the City, or perhaps pick up a few of his Matter's 
Cuftomers when he fets up for himfelf; A Journey¬ 
man mutt write a good Hand, and underftand 
common Arithmetic, and be alert at weighing out, 
to give his Matter the Advantage of the Scales. 

He is allowed Fifteen or Twenty Pounds a Year : Their 
But not one Grocer in twenty employs a regular Wages. 
bred Journeyman ; their Wives, Daughters, or 
perhaps a Servant-Maid does all the Bufinefs of the 
Shop ; fo that I find no Encouragement for a Pa¬ 
rent to bind his Son to this Branch, the Myftery 
of which he may learn in a Month or two as well 
as in feven Years ; and if his Acquaintance lies in 
the Liberties of fVeJiminJier , he needs no Free¬ 
dom ; and, hi faft, as he deals in what are now 
efteemed the neceffaries of Life, he need only fet 
up in a good Neighbourhood, at a Diftance from 
one of the fame Trade, to have a tolerable Chance 
for a Livelihood. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

Of tie Plumber. 

W E have furnilhed ourfelves with Utenfils of 
Wood, Iron, Tin, China y Glafs, and Ear¬ 
then-Ware; we have only Occafton for the 
Plumber: He mutt furnilh us with a Cittern for His B*fi • 

Water, ne/s. 
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Water, he muft iix d.Sink with Lead ; He dovdrs 
the FJoufe with Lead where it .■requires it, and 
makes Gutters to oar^y off the Rain-water ; he 
makesPipe* tacOnvey the Water into our Kitchen 
and Oifice-Houfes. 

The Plumber, befides making thefe domeftic 
Ut^nfils, is a kind of Statuary, and cafts feveral 
i Figures iff Lead ; but I have fpoke of him as far as x 
, he is concerned in this Branch under the Head of 
. Statuary, tp which I refer the Reader. 

Genius :>' He requires a tdferlible good Genius, but no 
Canfiitu- , very nice Hand ; but a moderate Share of Strength, 
tivn , and yet a ftrpngand healthy Conftitutioii, to withftand 
Education, the Effe&s of the Lead, which is apt to unbend 
his Nerves and render him paralytic* The Trade of 
a Plumber is abundantly profitable; and the more 
fo, if he is employed in caftihg Figures, as moft 
of them are. A Journeyman earns from Fifteen 
Shillings to a Guinea a Week ^ and a Youth may 
be bound to this Branch about fourteen Years of 
Age. 

o 

C H A P. XXXVII. 

Of the Taylor, and all fuch Trades as 
are concerned in furmjhing Apparel . 

A S near as I can recolleft, we have touched 
upon every Branch of Bufinefs concerned in 
building, finifhing, and furnifhing a Houfe; it is 
natural now to take a View of thofe Tradefmen 
Of** ** who furnish us with Apparel. 

The Taylor fetsup for Antiquity, and all edges 
ybe 'jnti- *^ at he is not only the moft neceffary Tradefman, 
&i:ty of his ^ ut hkewife an Artift of the oldeft ftanding: He and 
*rt. 1 the Smith are frequently at Logerheads about the 

Date 
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Date of their Trades * the Smith allows Cloaths 
were very early neceflary, but contends they could 
not be made without a Needle; and that the Text 
is exprefs in this Article in his Favour, when it is 
faid our firft Parents few’d Fig-Leaves together to 
cover their Nakednefs; which, fays Vulcan , plainly 
implies that a Needle was ufed, and confequent- 
lv that the Smith is the Gentleman of greateft 
Antiquity, I do not much care to determine this 
knotty Point of Chronology; I belive there is 
much to be faid on both Sides, and (hall refer the 
Decifion of the Matter to the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries. 

No Man is ignorant that a Taylor is the Perfon jj; s 
that makes our Cloaths ; to fome he not only tanCf ^ " 
makes their Dxefs, but, in fome meafure, may be 
laid to make themfelves. There are Numbers of 
Beings in and about this Metropolis who have no 
other identical Exiftence than what the Taylor, . 
Milliner, and Perriwig-Maker beftow upon them. 

Strip them of thefe Diftin&ions, and they are quite 
a different Species of Beings; have no more Re- 
lation-to their drefled felves, than they have to the 
Great Mogul, and are as infignificant in Society as 
Punch, depriv'd of his moving Wires, and hung 
up upon a Peg. 

This makes fome fanciful Perfons imagine, that 
the Prometheus, fo njuch mention’d in Heathen 
Theology, was really no more than a Taylor, 
who, by his Art, metamorphofed Mankind fo, that 
they appear’d a new Species of Beings. 

From all this I would infer, that Mr. Fafhioner 
is not fuch a defpicable Animal as the World 
imaginesj that he is really an ufeful Member in 
Society, and confequently that, though accord¬ 
ing to the vulgar faying, it takes nine Taylors 
to make one Man, yet you may pick up nine 

Men 
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Men out of ten who cannot make a compleat 
Taylor. 

Bis Genius His Fancy muft always, be upon the Wing, 
and Qua- and his Wit not a Wool-gathering, but a Fafh- 
Ufcation, ion-hunting; he muft be a perfect Proteus , 
change Shapes as often as the Moon, and ftill find 
fomething new: He ought to have a quick Eye 
to fteal the Cut of a Sleeve, the Pattern of a 
Flap, or the Shape of a good Trimming, at a 
Glance; any Bungler may cut out a Shape, 
when he has a Pattern before him; but a good 
Workman takes it by his Eye in the paffing of a 
Chariot, or in the Space between the Door and 
a Coach. 

He muft be able, not only to cut for the 
Handfome and WeU-fhap’d, but to beftow a good 
Shape where Nature has ndt defigned it ; the 
Hump-back, the Wry-fhoulder, muft be buried 
in Flannel and Wadding, and the Coat muft hang 
de gage*) though put over a Poft : He muft ftudy 
not only the Shape, but the common Gait of the 
Subje& he is working upon, and make the Cloaths 
fit ealy in fpite of a ftiff Gait, or awkard Air. 
His Hand and his Head muft go together; he 
;muft be a nice Cutter, and finifh his Work with 
Elegancy. 

TbjJPotk- In a Taylor’s Shop, there are always two Sorts 
men irftay- Q f Workmen ; firft the Foreman, who takes 
Un Shops. ]\4 ea f ure w hen the Mafter is out of the Way, 
cuts and finifhes all the Work, and carries it 
Home to the Cuftomer : This is the beft Work¬ 
man in the Shop, and his Place the moft profit¬ 
able; for befides his Cabbage, he has generally a 
Guinea a Week, and the Drink-Money given by 
the Gentlemen on whom he waits to fit on 
their Cloaths. The next Clafs, is the mere 
working Taylor ; not one in ten of them know 
how to cut out a Pair of Breeches: They are 

em- 
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employ’d only to few the Seams, to caft the But¬ 
ton Holes, and prepare the Work for the Fi- 
rnflier. Their Wages, by A& of Parliament, is 
twenty Pence in one Seafon of the Year, and j Their Wt* 
Half a Crown the other; however, a good Hand gts • 
has Half a Crown or three Shillings: They are 
as numerous as Locufts, are out of Bufinefs about 
three or four Months in the Year, and general¬ 
ly as poor as Rats: The Houfe of Call runs 
away with all their Earnings, and keeps them 
conftantly in Debt and Want. The Houfe of 
Call is an Ale*houfe, where they generally ufe, Oftbt 
the Landlord knovjfc where to find them, and Houfe $f 
Matters go there to enquire when they want Call. 
Hands. Cudom has eftablidl'd it into a Kind of 
Law, that the Houfe of Call gives them Credit 
for Vi&uals and Drink, while they are unem¬ 
ploy'd ; this obliges the Journeymen on the 
other Hand, to fpend all the Money they earn at 
'this Houfe alone. The Landlord, when onee he 
has got them in his Debt, is fure to keep them fo, 
and by that Means binds the poor Wretch to his 
Houfe, who flaves only to enrich the Publican. 

It is a midaken Notion, that a Boy of a fickly <fkeir Can - 
vteak Conditution is fitted fora Taylor ; it is true JUtution .♦ 
it does not require a robud Body, or much muf- 
cular Strength ; but the Cudom of fitting crofs- 
legg’d, always in one Podure, bending their 
Body, makes them liable to Coughs and Con¬ 
sumptions, more thin any other Trade I know. 

You rarely fee a Taylor five to great Age; there¬ 
fore I think a fickly tender Conditution, or a 
Habit the lead inclinable to a Confumption, is 
very unfit for a Taylor ; he ought to have a drong 
(harp Sight, which is much try’d by working at 
Candle-light. 

The Matter's Profit is very eonfiderable, a- 72* 
riling^ not fo much from the Price he gets for t$r'sProfit. 

the 
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the Labour of hi* Journeymen, but frdrii the 
high Prices he charges for the Furniture and 
other Goods he buys for the Ufe of his Cuftom- 
ers: The Article of Buckram, Stay-tape, and 
Binding, with the many Etceteras in a Taylor's 
Bill, is much heavier than the Article of making. 
They are in this Shape Merchants,. and many 
of them affe& to be called Merchant Taylors. 
As fuch, they furnifh Gentlemen, not only with 
Trimmings, but -with whole Suits, and of this 
they make a handfome Penny, and would raife 
Eftates foon, were it not for the Delays in Pay¬ 
ment among the Quality. But enough of the 
Taylor, let us treat a little of thofe Branches 
who are employed by him, or with whom he 
deals. 

Sect. z. The Woollen-Draper is the firft ; he furnifhes 
Of the him with Broad Cloths, Linings,. &c. This 

Woollen- Tradefman buys his Goods from Blackwell-Hall 
Draper . Fa&ory, or from the Clothiers in the Weft of 

England . They buy their Cloths of one Colour, 
white from the Hall, in long or fliort Pieces, and 
have them drefs'd and dy'd in Town ; but mix'd 
Colours, or fuch Blues as are dy^d in the Wool,’ 
they buy ready drefe'd. They not only ferve the 
Taylor here in London y by Retail, but the Coun¬ 
try Shops Wholefale. 

A Woollen-Draper ought to be a Man of good 
natural Senfe, a good Accomptant, and fhouid be 
aWe to pen a Letter in a mercantile Style, that 
is r plain and concife, without any Tlourilhes of 
His Genius Rhetoric, or any neediefs Compliments: When 
and Qua- I fpeak of mercantile Style, I mean plain natural 
Iification . Senfe, but not that filly affefted Method of leav¬ 
ing out all Copulatives, and fpeaking their Senti¬ 
ments in fo laconic a Manner, as to render them 
obfcure. The Difference between a Letter paf- 
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fing between two Men of Bufinefj, and that be¬ 
tween two Gentlemen, is only this : The Man of 
Bufinefs without any Introduction, falls immedi* 
ately to the Matter in Hand, and does not write 
one Word but what relates to the Order receiv’d 
or given, and delivers himfelf in plain Englijb , in the 
fame Phrafe he would fpeak if his Correfpondent 
was really prefent: But the Gentleman or Friend 
is not tied down to the Rules of Bufinefe; he 
may. pafs from ferious Matter to the moft jocofe, 
and may give himfelf Liberty to launch out into 
a ^itty Thought or Expreffion of Raillery \ He 
writes as he would fpeak, but may vary or en¬ 
large upon his Subjed as much as he pfeafes. 

The Art of writing a Letter genteeiy, is a ne- 
Ceffary and ornamental Qualification to a Tradef- 
man, as much as to any Man elfe : Nay, it is more 
ufeful than to many Gentlemen, becaufe their 
Correfpondence is larger, and their Ignorance 
more expofed if they happen to be lame. I often 
wonder to fee a Man who can write his Name 
to a Note of Ten Thoufand Pounds, yet can¬ 
not diCfate a common Letter of Bufinefs with 
any kind of Propriety of Language, dr write one 
Line free from falfe Grammar or bad Spelling. 

The Want of a Latin Education, is the common ///, £j Um 
Excufe for this unpardonable Ignorances but t cation. 
hope I have made it plain in Chapter XIV, that 
a Youth may fpeak and write Englijb grammati¬ 
cally, and fpell jufBy, who never read one fingl* 

Line of Virgil or Horace, except in his Mother 
Tongue. That is the Kind of Education I would* 
recommend to a Woollen-Draper, and therefore 
refer to that Chapter. 

This Bufinefs yields reafonable Profits ; but a Profits. 
confiderable Stock of Ready Money and Credit 
is neceffary to fet up in it. In thh Branch of 
Trade as in all others, where the Myftery confifts 
O 2 iij 
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in buying and felling, a Youth gains no other 
Advantage by ferving an Apprenticeship but the 
Freedom of the City: The Knowledge of the 
Commodity the Woollen-Draper deals in, and all 
the Art of his Trade, may be learned in a few 
Months, at leaft in a much Shorter Time than 
feven Years. It is impoflible there {houid be fuch 
a Myftery in the Choice of a Piece of Broad 
Cloth, or fuch Ingenuity in meafuring out a 
Yard of Drugget to a Taylor, that feven Years 
Ihould be fpent in acquiring it. Whatever Rea- 
fons may induce a Parent to give two or three 
Hundred Pounds to bind his bon to this Trade, 
who has five or fix tboufand Pounds to give him 
to fet up with, there can be none fufficient to 
oblige fuch as have no Fund to give them when 
they are out of their Time, to follow fo rid»cu r 
lous a Practice. A Youth, who has a large Stock 
of Ready Money and Friends, cannot perhaps 
employ his Time better from Fourteen to Twen¬ 
ty-one, than among thofe Goods he propofes to 
make^a Livelihood by ; but the Youth who has no 
fuch Profpeft, may be much more beneficially 
employ’d; for when he has ferv’d his Time, he 
muft expert only to be employ’d as a Book¬ 
keeper, in which Station he can expert but from 
Twelve to Twenty Pounds a Year, which he 
may have, if he knows no more of Cloth than 
of Wainfcot; if he is but expert in Merchants 
Accompts and writes a good Hand, The Obfer- 
vation I have made upon the Woollen-Draper is 
applicable to moft Shop-keepers, and in the 
Courfe of this Treatife, it I fhould chance to omit 
the Caution, I would always be underftood to 
think, that it is fcarce worth any Man’s While to 
ferve feven Years to learn to meafure or weigh 
out Goods in a Retail Shop ; but that it is abio- 
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lute Madnefs in any Parent to bind his Child to 
fuch Shop-keeper, except they have a rational 
ProfpeCt of being able to fet them up for them- 
felves. A Journeyman Taylor, Carpenter, Black- 
fmith, or any other Mechanic Bufinefs, is much 
more certain and beneficial Bread, than a Journey¬ 
man in any Shop in London concerned only in 
the Retail of Goods. 

The Mercer is the Twin Brother of the Wool- Sect. 3. 
len-Draper, they are as like one another as two Of the 
Eggs, only the Woollen-Draper deals chiefly with Mercer y 
the Men, and is the graver Animal of the two, 
and the Mercer traficks moft with the Ladies, 
and has a fmall Daflx of their Effeminacy in his 
Conftitution. 

The Mercer deals in Silks, Velvets, Brocades, Hh Ta- 
and an innumerable Train of expenfive Trifles, 
for the Ornament of the Fair Sex: He muft be 
a very polite Man, and (killed in all the Puncti¬ 
lio's of City-good-breeding ; he ought, by no 
Means to be an auk ward clumfey Fellow, fuch a 
Creature would turn the Ladies Stomachs in a 
Morning, when they go their Rounds, to tum¬ 
ble Silks they have no mind to buy. He muft 
drefs neatly, and affeCt a Court Air, however far > 
diftant he may live from St. James's. I know 
none fo fit for that Branch of Bufinefs, as that 
nimble, dancing, talkative Nation the French; 

Our Mercer muft have a great deal of the French¬ 
man in his Manners, as well as a large Parcel of 
French Goods in his Shop ; he ought to keep 
clofe Intelligence with the Fafhion-Office at Paris , 
and fupply himfelf with the neweft Patterns from 
that changeable People. Nothing that is mere 
Englijh goes down with our modern Ladies ; from 
O 3 theii 
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$heir Shift to their Topknots they mutt be equip¬ 
ped from Dear Paris . 

The Mercer who intends to Fucceed in his Bu- 
finefs ought to humour the Ladies, and accommo¬ 
date himfelf to their Tafte and Underftanding, as 
much as a Rational Creature can ; but I would 
have him Matter of fo much natural good Senfe, 
as to mind the main Chance of getting Money, 
Which requires that he fhould now and then lay 
afide his mercurial Airs and a£t with Gravity. 

The Bufinefs of a Mercer requires a very con- 
fiderable Stock; Ten Thoufand Pounds, without 
a great deal of prudent Management, makes but 
a fmall Figure in their Way $ nor will the Pro¬ 
fits, though reasonable, admit of the Expence of 
a Nobleman: A City and Country -Houfe, a 
Pack of Hounds in the Country, and a Doxy in 
a Corner of the Town, Coaches, Horfes, Gam¬ 
ing, and the polite Vices of St. James's , cannot 
be afforded out of the Profits of Silk and Velvet. 
The Wife ought not to be afhamed of her Comp¬ 
ter, nor affedt the Airs, Drefs and Equipage of 
a Lady of Quality ; Oeconoiny and living with* 
in Bounds are the only Methods to make a Tradef- 
man thrive ; and whenever he, or Madam his 
Wife, are pleafed to be any thing elfe than the 
mere Tradefinan, Ruin and Dettru&ion are not 
far off. 

Jgeand A Youth, (ftill remembring the Caution men- 
Education . tion’d in the preceding Se&ion) may be boun<J 
about fourteen or fifteen, and his Education fucb 
as is mention'd Chapter XIV, Page 84. Let¬ 
ters are not neccflary in the Way of his Bufinefs, 
but his Fortune entitles him to fuch an Education 
as may enable him to converfe politely, and write 
Wages* Englijh corredlly. A Book* keeper in this Way, 
may have from twenty-five to forty Pounds, 
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* The next Perfon the Taylor deals with, when Sect. 4 
he has .pot Outfide and Infide, is the Haberda- OftheHa- 

-flier. 1 his Shop-keeper furnifhes him with Buck- berdajber's 
ram. Wadding, Plying, Hair-cloths, Buttons,^/* 
Mohair, Silk, Thread, Stay-tape, Binding, and 
every Article relating to Trimming, except Gold 
and Silver Lace, which the Taylor has of the 
Laceman. 

This Tradefman’s Knowledge confifts in the 
Prices and Properties of the above Articles ; and 
it requires no Conjuration to be fully Mafter of 
the whole Myftery of his Trade. He buys from 
the Wholefale Dealers in the feveral Articles men¬ 
tion’d ^nd reaps a moderate Profit; but the Tay¬ 
lor makes the Cuftomer pay at leaft Fifty per Cent . 
though he does not allow the Haberdafher, wh® is 
obliged to truft, near fo large a Profit; however, 
between them the Wearer gives an unconfcion- 
able Price. 

The Fine-Drawer is a Branch of the Taylor’s Sect. £. 
Trade, calculated to conceal Rents that happen Of the fit-1 
in the Piece or by Accident to Cloaths made. Drawer, 
Women as well as Men are employ’d, and if 
they have a quick neat Hand and a nice Eye, 
they may earn from Half a Crown to Four Shil- 

* lings a Day. The whole Myftery of their Bufinefs 
is to perform it in fuch Manner as to conceal that 
the Work was ever in their Hands or wanted their 
Help. 

This Tradefman is the Sheet-Anchor of Great - Sect. 6 . 
Britain: He is the firft Man into whofe Hands Of the 
that valuable Branch of our Trade, the Wool, Woot-Sta- 
comes. He buys it up from the Farmer and 
keeps large Warehoufes in Town to receive it- 
He makes it up into feveral Sortments fit for 
the Manufacturers. It is a very profitable Branch, 

O 4 cannot 
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cannot be enter’d upon wirh little Money, ari8 
may employ as large a Stock as any Subject can 
be fuppofed poflefs’d of. It requires no great In¬ 
genuity to be Mafter of it, but as it is reckon’d r a 
very reputable Bufmefs the Youth’s Education 
fliould be genteel. 

Sect. 7. The Wool-Comber is the next Perfon era- 
7bt Wool- ploy’d in the Woollen Manufacture: This Inven- 
Comber. t j on j s jj Ut Q f j ate J 3 ate ; it was found out by 
Bilhop Wilkins . The Wool formerly was only 
carded, but now it is comb’d upon Iron Combs, 
which are fix’d near a Stove to keep them warm. 
The Wool is pick’d and oiled, and then put upon 
the Combs and drawn out in long Rolls fit for the 
Spinners Ufe. Journeymen get from Twelve 
Shillings to a Guinea a Week, and it yields a 
reafonable Profit to the Mafter. It requires no 
particular Genius, nor much Strength. 

Sect. 8 . This is a Shop-keeping Bufinefs ; they buy up 
Of the from the Spinfter, or employ Women to fpin 
WooU Woolfted, and keep large Quantities by them 
fied Men . ready for the Consumers. They fell like wife 
Crewels, which are the Ends of Woolfteds cut 
out of the Loom and Bed Laces. Their Journey¬ 
men are Book-keepers, and have from Fifteen to 
Twenty Pounds a Year with their Board : Their 
Trade, like all other retail Branches, is fo eafily 
learned that it is worth no Parent’s while to bind 
an Apprentice to it. 

Sect. 9. This Tradefman makes Cards of Wire, fix’d 
Of the in Leather and nailed on Boards, which arc us’d 
Wool-Card by the Spinners for the Cloth Manufacturers. It 
Maker . is but an indifferent Bufinefs, though in few Hands, 
and the Wages earned by a Journeyman little more 
than that of a common Labourer. 
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The Clothier is properly a Weaver, and there Sect. io. 
are not many of them about London , they ar z Of the 
more in the CouHtry of England ; but as they are Ciotbior. 
a London Company I mention them here. Their 
Apprentices ought to be ftrong and robuft, and 
require no great Share of Ingenuity or Learning. 

The Bufinefs of the Fuller is to mill and thicken Sect, i i.' 
Cloth, lay the Wool one Way, cut it off equal 0 / tbo 
with the Sheers, and fmooth it with Tazels and bulUr % 
then prefs it. It is more ufed in the Clothing 
Coutries than about Town. It is a laborious &**<**• 
profitable Bufinefs every where. In the City and 
Suburbs there is a Species of them called Scourers, 
who clean Men’s Cloaths, &c. Both Branches 
require Strength, and Journeymen may earn from 
Twelve to Fifiteen Shillings a Week. Setters are 
the fame with the Fullers, and are called fo only 
becaufe they rent Tenter-Grounds and ftretch 
Cloths after they are milled, upon Frames called 
Tenters. 

The Hot-Preffer, by the Means of a Hot-Prefs, Sect. i*. 
• made of a Steel Plate and Screw, preffes all Sorts Qf-tbt 
of Woollen Goods fit for the Market, and is th e-H*t~Pref- 
Finiflier of all Goods of that Kind. This Bufinefs f ir% 
is reafonably profitable to the Mafter, and a Jour¬ 
neyman earns from Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a 
Week: It requires Strength and a found Confti- 
tution. 

The Bufinefs of a Packer is to pack up all Sorts Sect. i 3* 
of Bale Goods into proper Parcels fit for Exporta- f ^ e 
tion : They are anfwerable to their Employers if ^ ac ^ r * 
any Damage happens to the Goods through their 
Ignorance or Ne jeth Whatever mean idea the 
Word may convey to People in the Country, yet 
the Bufinefs is very reputable in this great City : 

They 
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They have gseat Profits by their; Bufinefs, and 
fome of them are large Adventurers in the Ex¬ 
portation of pup Manufactures. The Work is 
truly laborious, and Journeymen earn from Ten 
to Fifteen Shillings a Week and their Diet. 

The Piece-Broker is a Shop-keeper very much 
fufpeCted of corrupting the Taylor’s Honefty. He 
.buys from th zhoneft Taylor,:Shreds and Remnants 
.of all Materials that go through his Hands, and 
Tells them again to fuch* as want them for mend¬ 
ing, &c. . However, whether he gets it fairly or 
not, he makes a pretty comfortable Livelihood of 
,his Bufinefs. I do not find that they take Ap¬ 
prentices, or are regularly bred ; they are general¬ 
ly decayed Taylors, or fome cunning Men who 
hav* crept into the Secrets of the Trade. 

The Salefmen deal in Old Cloaths, and fome- 
times in New. They trade very largely, and 
fome of them are worth fome Thoufands: They 
are moftly Taylors, atlcaft, muft have a perfeft 
Skill in that Craft. 1 do not know they take Ap¬ 
prentices as Salefmen, but they keep Journey¬ 
men to whom they give common Taylors Wages. 

The Robe-Maker is alfo a Taylor, only is pe¬ 
culiarly employed in making State-Robes for Peers 
and Parfons. It is a very profitable Branch tothe 
Matter, but the Journeymen earn no more than 
thofe employed in common Taylors Shops. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Of the Barber and Peruke-Maker, 

W E have done with the Taylor and his De¬ 
pendant?, we next employ the Peruke- 
Maker. This is a Brandi of Trade but of Ihort 
Date: Our Forefathers were contented with 
their own Harr, and never dreanjed of thatching 
their Sculls with falfe Curls. It is a foreign In- Tbt Ri/b 
vention, but of what Country I cannot learn, ani j p J r0 _ 
and appeared among us at the Reftoration. Like grefs of fa 
all other Inventions, it has received great Jtn- Tradt. 
provements. It was originally but rude and fim- 
pie, but kept a nearer Refemblance to Nature 
than it does at prefent ; the Fafhion was to wear 
Wiggs nearly refembling the natural Colour of our 
Hair, and Ihaped in fuch manner as to make the 
artificial Locks appear like a natural Produdfion ; 
but in Procefs of l ime full-bottomed Wiggs be¬ 
came the Mode; and the Heads of our Beaus and 
Men of Fafhion were loaded with Hair: Tothefe 
the Tie-Wigg fucceeded, and the Natural Co¬ 
lour was laid afide for Silver Locks. The Bobb, 
the Pig-tail, Tupee, Ramilie, and a Number of 
Shapes, that bear no Relation to the Human 
Head, are now become the Mode. Sometimes 
the Beaus appear plaiffered all over with Powder 
and Pomatum, and their Curls fr.zzled out with 
laborious Nicety ; at other 'l imes the Powder 
Puff is laid afide, and they affeef to drefs in 
Wanton Ringlets. Originally W iggs were con¬ 
fined to the Male Part of the Species, but of late, 
that ufurping Sex the Ladies, are grown afhamed 
of the Natural Produdfion of their own Head?, 
and lay Snares for our Hearts in artificial Buckles 

and 
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and Tetes de Mouton: The Black, the Brown, 
the Fair and Carroty, appear now all in one Li¬ 
very ; and you can no more judge of your Mif- 
trefs’s natural Complexion by the Colour of her 
Hair, than by that of her Ribbons. The Whole 
Species of our Modern Beaus and Belles appear 
in a perpetual Mafquerade, and feem contending 
with one another who fhall deviate moft from 
Nature, and the antient Simplicity of their Fore¬ 
fathers. 

The Peruke-Maker has his Fafhions from 
Paris , like all other Tradefmen, and the nearer 
he can approach to the Patterns of that fickle 
Tribe, the better Chance he has to fucceed with 
his Englijh Cuftomers. His Bufinefs is governed 
but by a few Rules, and it requires Experience to 
be Mafter of them; the continual Flux and 
Reflux of Fafhions, obliges him to learn fome- 
K Genius thing new almoft every Day. There is a good 
deal of Ingenuity in his Bufinefs as a Wigg-Ma- 
ker, and a confiderable Profit attends it; but he 
is not only a Wigg-Maker but a Barber. They 
generally all Shave and Drefs, though fome keep 
the Branches diftinft. As a Barber, he reckons 
himfelf of an old Profeflion, though I cannot 
juftly fettle his Chronology : With this Branch 
of his Trade was formerly conne&ed that of a 
Surgeon ; and Numbers of them in London and 
IVejlminfter , let Blood and draw.Teeth, which I 
think is the only Part of Surgery they ever pre¬ 
tended to pra£Hce. 

If be Abfur- I own I cannot underftand the Connexion 

di/jofBar-t here is between a Barber and a Surgeon, nor 
hers /rtfr-canltoo much condemn the Folly of trufting 
tijing Sur. thofe Bunglers to perform one of rhe niceft, tho* 
g* r y* common Operations in Surgery. I never faw a 
good Surgeon, but was under fome Apprehenfion 
when he was about to let Blood $ yet thefb Fel¬ 
lows 
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lows for Three-pence, break a Vein at ran¬ 
dom without the leaft Hefitation, or the fmalleft 
Notion of the Danger of a Mifcarriage. They 
ufe Lancets, which ought more properly to be 
termed Horfe Flimes, and if they mifs to prick 
an Artery every Time they let Blood, it is more 
owning to Chance than any Precaution of theirs. 
When we confider that fuch an Accident may 
happen to the moft skillful Surgeon, and confe- 
quently, that the ignorant Barber is much more 
liable, and is utterly incapable to remedy the 
Mifchief when done, I apprehend it a Degree of 
Madnefs to truft them upon any Confideration. 

I obferved in the Chapter upon Surgery, that the 
Barbers and Surgeons were one Corporation. 
While they remained in that Situation they had 
fome fmall Pretence to the Pra&ice of Surgery, 
but now they are feparated, and become plain 
Barbers, I believe that ridiculous and dangerous 
Part of their Trade will be laid afide. 

The Trade of a Barber and Peruke-Maker is 
fufficiently profitable, and their Journeymen 
pretty conftantly employ’d. They are generally 
hired by the Year or the Quarter, and are al¬ 
lowed Twelve or Fifteen Pounds a Year, befides 
Bed and Board. It requires no great Strength, 
and a Boy may be bound about Twelve or Thir¬ 
teen Years of Age, without any Education but 
that of reading and writing. 

The Hair-Merchant is the principal Trades¬ 
man theWigg-Maker deals with ; he is furnifh’d by 
him with Hair, ready pick’d, drefs’d, and curled, 
fit for weaving. The Hair-Merchant buys Hair of 
thofe who go up and down the Country of Eng¬ 
land to procure it, and imports fome from abroad ; 
he then forts it into Parcels*, according to its Co¬ 
lour and Finenefs $ employs Pickers, to pick the 
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Black from the White, and the Dead from the 
Live Hair, and Hands to mix it into proper Shades 
of Colour, and curl it, which is done by rolling 
it up on Pipes and baking it in the Oven. They 
have a Method of dying Hair black, and bleach* 
^ ing other Hair white, of putting off Horfe and 
Goat Hair for- Human Hair, and many other 
Tricks peculiar to their Trade, There are Hair- 
Merchants who only deal in wholefafe, and fell 
their Commodity in the Rough ; but the greateft 
Part of them prepare their Hair in the Manner 1 
have mention’d. Country Wigg-Makers and fome 
few in Town, curl and prepare their own Hair 
likewife ; but moft of them find it more to their 
Advantage to buy it from the Hair-Merchant. 


Sect. 3 
Of the 
Caul- 
Maker. 


The Wigg-Maker employs the Net-Worker for 
Cauls to* his Wiggs: They are generally made in 
the Country by Women, and bought up by the 
Haberdafher, who furnifhes the Wigg-Maker with 
them, and Silk for weaving his Hair on, and Rib¬ 
bons for mounting his Wiggs. He buys his Blocks 
from the Turner ; but I {hall defer mentioning 
that Trade, till I can range it under a more pro¬ 
per Head. 


cfc 3b tic? 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

Of t e Milliner. 

Of the H E Milliner, though no Male Trade, has a 

Muliner . 1 j u ft Claim to a Place on this Occafion, as the 
Fair JSex, who are generally bound to this Bufi- 
nef>, may have as much Curiofity to know the 
Nature of their Employment before they engage 
in it, and ftand as much in need of found Advice 

in 
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in the Choice of an Occupation, as the Youth qF 
our own Sex. 

The Milliner is concern’d in making and pro- Her Bu- 
viding the Ladies with Linnen of all Sorts, fit for ntfu 
Wearing Apparel, from the Holland Smock to 
the Tippet and Commode ; but as we are got in¬ 
to the, Lady’s Articles, which are fo very nume¬ 
rous, the Reader is not to exped that we are to 
give ao exad Lift of every thing belonging to 
them; let it fuffice in general, that the Milliner 
furnilhes them'with Holland, Cambrick, Lawn, 
and Lace of all Sorts, and makes thefe Materials 
into Smocks, Aprons, Tippits, Handkerchiefs, 
Neckaties, Ruffles, Mobs, Caps, Drefs’d-Heads, 
with as many Etceteras as would reach from 
Charing-Crofs to the Royal Exchange. 

They make up Cloaks, Manteels, Mantelets, 

Cheens and Capucheens, of Silk, Velvets, plain 
or brocaded, and trim them with Silver and Gold 
Lace, or Black Lace ; They make up and fell 
Hats, Hoods, and Caps of all Sorts and Materials j 
they find them in Gloves, Muffs, and Ribbons ; 
they fell quilted Petticoats, and Hoops of all 
Sizes, &c. and laftly, fome of them deal in Ha¬ 
bits for Riding, and Dreffes for the Mafquerade: 

In a Word, they furnifti every thing to the Ladies, 
that can contribute to fet off their Beauty, increafe 
their Vanity, or render them ridiculous. 

The Milliner muft be a neat Needle-Woman Her Ta~ 
in all its Branches, and a perfect Connoifleur in h*tr. 
Drefs and Fafliion : She imports new Whims 
from Paris every Poft, and puts the Ladies Heads 
in as many different Shapes in one Month as there 
are different Appearances of , the Moon in that 
Space. The moft noted of them keep an Agent 
at Parisy who^ has nothing elfe to do but to 
watch the Motions h£ the Faihions, and procure 

In- 
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Intelligence of their Change, which Ihe fignifies to 
her Principals, with as much Zeal and Setrefy as 
an Ambaffador or Plenipo would the important 
Difcovery of fome political Intrigue. They have 
vaft Profits on every Article they deal in; yet 
give but poor mean Wages to every Perfon they 
employ under them : Though a young Woman 
can work neatly in all manner of Needle Work, 
Wages of yet fhe cannot earn more than Five or Six Shillings 
Journey - a Week, out of which Ihe is to find hcrfdf in 
mxman. Board and Lodging. Therefore, out of Regard 
to the Fair Sex, I muft caution Parents, not to 
bind their Daughters to this Bufinefe: The vaft 
Refort of young Beaijs and Rakes to Milliner’s 
Shops, expofes young Creatures to many Temp¬ 
tations, and infenfibly debauches their Morals be¬ 
fore they are capable of Vice. A young Coxcomb 
no fooner is Mailer of an Eftate, and a imall Share 
of Brains, but he affedts to deal with the moft 
noted Milliner : If he chance to meet in her 
Shop any thing that has the Appearance of Youth, 
and the fimple Behaviour of undefigning Inno¬ 
cence, he immediately accofts the young Semp- 
ftrefs with all the little Raillery he is Mailer of, 
talks loofely, and thinks himfelf moft witty when 
he has crack’d fome obfcene Jell upon the young 
jf Caution Creature. The Miftrefs, tho’ honell, is obliged 
asgawft to bear the Wretch’s Ribaldry, out of Regard to 
breeding his Cuftom, and Refpedl to fome undeferv’d Ti- 
Girts to tie of Quality he wears, and is forced to lay her 
ibis Trade. Commands upon the Apprentice to anfwer all his 
Rudenefs with Civility and Complaifance. Thus 
the young Creature is obliged every Day to hear 
a Language, that by degrees undermines her 
Virtue, deprives her of that modeft Delicacy of 
Thought, which is the conftant Companion of 
uncorrupted Innocence, and makes Vice be¬ 
come familiar to the Ear, from whence there is 

but 
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tut a fmall Tranfition to the grofler Gratification 
of the Appetite. 

I am far from charging all .Milliners with the 
Crime of Connivance at the Ruin of their Ap¬ 
prentices ; but fatal Experience muft convince 
the Public, that nine out of ten of the young 
Creatures that are obliged to ferve in thefe Shops, 
are ruined and undone : Take a Survey of all the 
common Women of the Town, who take their 
Walks between Charing-Crofs and Fleet*Ditch* 
and* I am perfuaded, more than one Half of 
them Have been bred Milliners, have been 
debauched in their Houfes, and are qbliged to 
throw themfelves upon the Town for Want of 
Bread, after they have left them. Whether then 
it is owing to the Milliners or to the Nature of 
the Bufinefs, or to whatever Caufe it is owing, 
the Fads are fo clear, and the Misfortunes attend¬ 
ing their Apprentices fo manifeft, that it ought to » 
be the laft Shift a young Creature is driven to. 

But if Parents will needs give their Daughters this Efpecially 
kind of Education, let them avoid your private toprivati 
Hedge Milliners ; thofe who pretend to deal only Milliner /. 
with a few feltd Cuftomers, who fcorn to keep 
Open Shop, but live in fome remote Corner : 

Thefe are Decoys for the Unwary ; they are but 
Places for Affignatiohs, and take the Title of 
Milliner, a more polite Name for a Bawd, a 
J Procurefs, a Wretch who lives upon the Spoils of 
Virtue, and fupports her Pride by robbing the 
Innocent of Health, Fame, and Reputation : 

They are the Ruin of private Families, Enemies 
to conjugal Affedion, promote nothing but Vice* 
and live by Luft. 

/ .1 

The Tire-Woman is another humble Servant Sect.*. 
Of the Ladies in Matters of Drefs: She is Prime Of the 
P Minifler lin-Wt* 
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Minifter at the Toylet, and arms the Sex wltk 
thefe dangerous Weapons, nice Curls, and en¬ 
chanting Ringlets: She cats their Hair into alt 
Shapes, fuitable to the Fafhion, and is common¬ 
ly a Judge of Natural and Artificial Complexions * 
but mum, that muft be a Secret, that our Englijh 
Ladies are alhamed of their natural Beauty, or 
owe any of their Conquefis to Paint or Wafhes : 
ThisTradeof Tire-Woman is abundantly profita¬ 
ble ; and if fhe does not carry on the Milliner’s 
Bufinefe, may be conduced very honeftly ; tho* 
I am ill-natured enough to fufpe& that moflr of 
thefe Female Traders, live more by adting Mer¬ 
curies, conveying a MefTage flily to adifconfolate 
Wife, or a wifhing Daughter, than by the honeft. 
Returns of their Trade* 

This Tradefman’s Bufinefs is eafily gathered 
from the Appellation : His Work neither require* 
much Labour, Education, or Ingenuity, It is 
l)one of the mod profitable Branches to the Ma-? 
fter; they earn an honeft Subfiftance, but though 
their Bulinefs is but in few Hands, I never heard 
of any of them who died remarkably rich, Jour¬ 
neymen earn the common Wages, from Twelve 
to Fifteen Shillings a Week* 

Cap-Makers* are employed in making Velvet 
Caps, and Women’s Hoods \ and a Species of them 
make Leather Caps for Horfemen ; Thefe are of 
kin to the Shoe-Maker, and but few in the Bufi¬ 
nefs* The others are a kind of Milliners, and, 
generally (peaking, deal in their Commodities, or 
feme kind of Haberdafhery Ward > and thofe they 
employ, either as Apprentices or to workjourney- 
woik, are Women, and earn fromNine toTwelve 
Shillings a Week* 

The 
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The Fan-Maker is an humble Servant of the Sect. 5. 
Ladies, and makes Sticks for Fans of Box, Ivory* Oftbt 
bfc. and puts on the Mounts after they are finifh- Fan-Ma * 
ed by the Painter* The few that are Matters* and * gr * 
keep open Shop, earn a pretty Livelihood; and 
the Journeymen* who are generally paid by the 
Dozen, may earn from Fifteen Shillings to a 
Guinea a Week. 

Fan-Painting is kn ingenious trifling Branch of Sect. 6* 
the Painting Bufinefs. It requires no great Fancy, Of the 
nor much Skill in Drawing or Painting to make Fan-Pain* 
a Workman $ a'Glare of Colours is more necef- ter * 
fary than a polite Invention : Though now and 
then, if he is able to (ketch out fome Emblema¬ 
tical Figure or fome pretty quaint Whim, he has 
a Chance to pleafe better than one who is not fo 
adroit. The Italian Mounts are much more in 
Requeft than any thing of our own Manufa&ure, 
arid large Prices are given for them. A great Part 
of our common Fan-Mounts are engraved and af¬ 
terwards coloured, which is a great Difcourage- 
ment to any Improvement at home in this flutter*' 
ing Implement of the Ladies* 

If I am not miftaken I placed the Hoop-PettK Sect. 7. 
coat-Maker as an Article in theMilliner’s Branch ; Of the 
but, upon Recolleftion, I chufe to afford thisfe- H ef- 
ven-fold Fence a Seflion by itfelf, fince I am PettUCoat 
bound to do Houour to every Thing that concerns Maker . 
the Fair; and if I had lumped it with the reft of 
theirWardrobe, I might be fufpe&ed an Enemy to 
this Female Entrenchment.—The Materials are 
ftriped Holland* Silk, or Check, according to 
the Quality of the Fair, to be inclofed, and fup- 
ported with Rows of Wale-Bone* or Rattan. 

When this ingenious Contrivance came in Fafiiion 
baa much perplexed the Learned $ fome will have 
Pa. it 
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5t that Semiramis wore one of them in her famous 
Expedition, and fome other Antiquaries will have 
us belive the Queen of Sheba was dreffed in one 
full five Yards in Circumference at her firft Inter¬ 
view with Solomon. How thefe Accounts are at- 
tefted I leave to the Learned World to fettle ; it 
is fuflicient for us to know, that by fogne unluckly 
Accident they came in Difufe, and were revived 
again about the Middle of the laft Century : They 
firft appeared under the Denomination of Farthin¬ 
gales, and were lefs in their Dimenlions ; but 
they now feem to have arrived at their perfedfc 
State, and, like all other fublunary Things, begin 
to decreafe in Bulk. As to their Ufe, I dare not 
divulge the Secrets of the Fair; they have kept it 
inviolably, nay, better than we have kept theFree- 
Mafon’s Sign; for I defy all the Male Creation 
to difeover the fecret Ufe the Ladies defigned 
them for: Some apparent Advantages flow from 
them, which every one may fee, but they have a 
cabaliftical Meaning, which none but fuch as are 
within the Circle can fathom : We fee they are 
Friends to Men, for they have let us into all the 
Secrets of the Ladies Legs, which we might have 
been ignorant of to Eternity without their Help; 
they difeover to us indeed a Sample of what we 
wilh to purchafe, yet ferve as a Fence to keep us 
$tan awful Diftance. They encourage the Con- 
fumption of our Manufactures in a prodigious De¬ 
gree, and .he great Demand we have for Whale- 
Bone renders them truly beneficial to our good 
Allies the Dutch ; in ftiort, they are a public 
Good, and as fuch I recommend them. 

They are chiefly made by Women : They muft 
not be polluted by the unhallowed Hands of a rude 
Male. Thefe Women make a tolerable Living 
by it: The Work is harder than moll Needle- 

Work* 
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QUILTER. 

Work, and requires Girls of Strength. A Mif- 
trefs muft have a pretty kind of Genius to make 
them fit well and adjuft them to the reigning 
Mode ; but in the main, it is not ncceflary file 
fliould be a Witch. 

Since I am fo bold as to make free with the Sect. 8 . 
Ladies HooprPetticoat, I muft juft peep under Of the 
the Quilted-Petticoat. Every one knows the Quiltm . 
Materials they are made of : They are made moft- 
1 y by Women, and fome Men, who are employ’d 
by the Shops and earn but little. Tney quilt 
likewife Quilts for Beds for the Upholder. This 
they make more of than of the Petticoats, but 
not very confiderable, nothing to get rich by, 
unlefs they are able to purchafe the Materials and 
fell them finifhed to the Shops, which few of them 
do. They rarely take Apprentices, and the Wo¬ 
men they employ to help them, earn Three or 
Four Shillings a Week and their Diet. 

Thread-Shops deal moftly in that Article. Sect. 9. 
Like moft other retail Branches, it requires more 
Money than Brains ; the Trade is foon learned, 
and few of them take Journeymen, except fuch Manp 
as want one rather as a Book-keeper, to whom 
they allow from Twelve to Twenty Pounds a 
Year and Board ; but a Lad who underftands Ac¬ 
counts, in one Month’s Time is as capable for the 
Station, as he that has fcrv’d Jacob’s Apprcntice- 
fhip. 

P 3 CHAP. 
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Of tb$ Stqcking-Weaver, 


Sect, k 

Stocking- 

Weaver. 


fit In - 
•vention of 
tbt Stock* 
iug- Wea. 
•otr'sLoom. 


Improve¬ 
ments in 
tbt Art . 


T HE Stocking-Weaver is but of late Invention \ 
found out, as the Story goes, by a young 
Gentleman of Oxford. This Gentleman happen* 
ed to fall in Love with a young Woman, of For* 
tune and Family inferior to himfelf, and married 
her without the Confent of his Relations ; who 
abandon'd him upon this undutiful Step : The 
young Couple were foon reduced to Difficulties j 
and in a little Time had nothing to fubfift on, but 
a mere Trifle the young Woman earned by knit* 
ting of Stockings. As this was their main Sup* 
port, and that one Hand could get very little by 
it, Neceffitv fet the young Gentleman upon find¬ 
ing out a Method more expeditious $ he prov’d fo 
happy in his Enquiry as to fall upon the Invention 
of the Stocking-Loom, which he brought to great 
Perfe&ion, and by it in a fhort Time put himfelf 
in Circumftances independent of his, till now, in* 
exorable Parents. 

The Loom has receiv'd feverarimprovements 
fince, till it has arrived at the Perfection of a 
compleat Engine, whereon Stockings of all Sorts 
can be wrought with great Art and Expedition. 

The Combing of Wool, invented by Bifhop 
Blaze, added a further Improvement to this 
Manufacture, and the eftablifhing of the Mill for 
Throwing of Silk at Derby , by Sir Thomas Lombe , 
has compleated it, and enabled us not only to fur- 
liifh ourfelves and the Britijh Plantations with Silk 
and Worfted Stockings, but many other Parts of 
Buroft, 
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The Stocking-Weaver requires feme Ingenui- His Genius 
ty ; though the molt laborious Part lies upon the 
Engine, which requires feme Strength to work at: 

A Youth of tolerable Genius may acquire all the 
Knowledge neceflary to make him a tolerable 
Workman in three Years Time, it is abundant* 
ly profitable to the Matter, but not fo much to 
the Journeymen ; for few of them earn above 
Nine or Ten Shillings a Week, with the clofeft HisWages. 
Application; they are paid fo much every Pair of 
Stockings ; and if they have not a Loom of their 
own, allow the Matter Two Shillings a Week for 
tbeUfeof his* 

Knit-Stockings are much preferable in Durable- Of Knit - 
nefs and Strength to thofe made in the Loom ; but Stockings. 
the Time employed in knitting Stockings of any 
Finenefs raifes their Price too much for common 
Wear : The Scotch make the beft Knit-Stockings 
of any People iu Europe , and fell them at exorbi¬ 
tant Rates; Thirty Shillings for a Pair of White 
Knit-Stockings from Aberdeen is a common Price f 
and fome amount to Four Pounds. 

The Hotter buys Stockings, Night-Caps, Socks, Sect. 2. 
Gloves, fcfc. from the Manufacturer, and fells Of the 
them by Retail : Some of them employ Looms Hofin'o 
themfelves, and are in that refpefifc Stocking- Shops. 
Weavers. His Judgment confifts in knowing the 
Property and Prices of thofe Commodities, which 
may be eafily acquired; and not worth any Pre- 
fon’s while to ferve an Apprenticefhip merely for 
the Knowledge to be acquired in Buying and 
Selling. 

¥99 
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CHAP. XLI. 

Of the Tanner, and the Worker s in 
Leather . 

B EFORE we make Shoes we muff prepare thq 
z««- Leather for that Purpofe ; Leather is tanned 
ter. after this Manner; the Bullock’s.Hide is put into a 
The Man - Pit of Lime, which ftrips it of the Hair and pre- 
tierofTan- pares it for the Remainder of the Operation : It 
ning Lea- lies fome time in this Pit, the Workmen taking 
tber . Care that it does not lie fo long as to burn ; and 

is afterwards wafhed, the Hair fcraped off and pre¬ 
pared for the Bark-Pit: The Bark generally ufed 
is Oak Bark, ftripped from the Timber in Sum¬ 
mer, dried in the Sun, and made fmall in a Mill 
which the Tanners ufe for that Purpofe ; but fe- 
veral other Barks will ferve for the fame End, 
fuch as Birch, Saly, &c. and Barleyxis better than 
any. The Leather is put into the Pit full of this 
Bark, with a fufficient Quantity of Water, and 
remains there till it is fufficiently barked, which 
they know by cutting aPiece of the Hide to fee 
if the Bark has penetrated quite through. After 
it is taken out of the Bark-Pit it is dried and 
‘comes under the Drcffer’s Hands, who (haves off 
all the uneven rough Infide, and prepares it with 
Oils for the Shoe-Maker’s Ufe. Sole-Leather re- 

? uires but little Dreffing in comparifon to Upper- 
•eather ; and every different Species of Leather 
has a different Method cf Dreffing. 

As to Tanning, it is generally performed in the 
Country, and the Hides ready tanned are fent up : 
to London , and bought by the feveral Claffes of 
Leather-Dreffers at Lcadmhall Market. 

Leather-; 
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Leather-Dreflers, of all Sorts, have a large Pro- 
fit ? require a great Stock, and £ive large Credit. 

The Journeymen earn from Fifteen to Twenty Wages of q 
•Shillings a Week, require great Strength, and Leather - 
is a naufeous dirty Bufinefs through all itsBranches. Drejfer f 
A Youth can do no good at it till he is about Fif¬ 
teen or Sixteen, which is early enough to J ' l 
him: As to his Education, he requires only Read¬ 
ing and Writinng, which he may be withe V., if he 
does not expeft tp be a Mafter. 

• ‘ 

The Leather-Seller is he who deals in Hides and Sect. 2 , 
Skins of all forts, ready tanned and drefled for the Of the 
Confumer. He is a Shop'keeper, and in fome Leather - 
meafure a wholefale Dealer: He requires a confi- 
derable Stock of ready Money to fet him up with; 
not much Ingenuity, and a little Time and Expe-r 
rience teaches him the common Faults, Proper¬ 
ties, and Prices of Leather. It is a very reputa¬ 
ble profitable Bufinefs, and they give their Shop¬ 
keeper and Book-keeper from Twenty to* Forty 
Pounds a Year, in proportion to the Extent of 
their Trade. 

The Leather-Cutter is aTradefman lately flar- Sect, 3. 
ted up between the Leather-Drefler and the Shoe- Of the 
Maker. This laft, till of late Years, bought his Leather , 
Leather in Skins or half Hides from the Drefler, Cutter. 
and cut out his Work himfelf; but the Number 
pf poor Shoe-Makers, who are notable to layout 
more Money at once than the Price of Materials 
for a Pair of Shoes, have given Rife to this Branch, 

They cut out their Leather in Soals and Up- 

( er-Leathers, that is, in Bits that anfwer thofe 
Jfes, according to the feveral Sizes, and fell them 
to the neceflitous Shoe-Maker. It is a very pro¬ 
fitable Trade, requires a general Knowledge in 
the Properties of Leather, and Judgment enough 

tp 
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r to cut their Skins and Hides in fuch a manner as 
they (hail yield moft Patterns for Pairs of Shoes 
without Wade. It requires lefs Judgment to 
make a Workman, and lefs Money to make a 
Matter than the Leather-Dreffcr. The Journey* 
men, who are but few, and generally decayed 
Shoe-Makers, have but (mail Wages. 

Sect. 4 . The Laft-Maker is the nextTradefman necef- 
Ofthe • fary to the Shoe-Maker. Lafts are made gener¬ 
ic and i^lly of Birch, or of fome foft Wood : It is a la- 
borious Employment to make them, tho’ they are 
ktr. much affifted by a kind of Engine, with which 
they cut them: It is a large Knife, the one End of 
it fix’d to a Block, in fuch manner as it can be 
moved up and down; to the other End is fixed 
the Handle ; they hold the Piece of Wood upon 
the Block, and by raifing the Handle apply the 
Edge where they defign to cut, then forcing down 
with the other Hand it is done with a good deal of 
Eafe. They make Wooden-Heels for Men and 
Women’s Shoes ; but neither Heels or Lafts re¬ 
quire a great Share of Ingenuity : It is but a poor 
Bufinefs, and the Wages of a Journeyman but 
fmall. 

Sect. 5 * The Shoe-Maker may now go to work, as hii 
Of tbe Leather is drefs’d and cut, and his Heels made. 
Shoe-Ma - It is much more ingenious to make a Woman’s 
i‘ r ' Shoe than a Man’s : Few are good at both, they 
*re frequently two diftindt Branches.* the Wo* 
man’s Shoe-Maker requires much neater Seams> 
as the Materials are much finer. They employ 
Women to bind their Shoes and few the Quarters 
together, when they are made of Silk, Damask, 
or Callimanco. This Bufinefs affords reafonablc 
Profit to the Matter ; but the Journeymen, efpe- 
cially in the Men’s Way, get but foall Wages; 

not 
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not above Nine or Ten Shillings a Week: They HisWaget* 
are-paid fo much a Pair, according to the Work 
and Largenefs of the Shoes. The Country Shoe* 

Makers fupply moft of the Sale-Shops in Town, 
the Price of making being too large here to allow 
thefe Shop-keepers to employ Londm Workmen ; 

The Hands in this Branch are pretty conftantly 
employed, except in frofty Weather, when the 
Wax they ufe upon their Thread hinders them 
from working; or if they do work upon Necef- 
fity in Froft, with the Help of great Fires, their 
Work is good for nothing. It does not require His Gt - 
much Strength, nor a mechanic Head ; a mode* nius and 
rate Share of Ingenuity goes to the compleating Strength* 
this Tradefman : A Youth may be bound about 
Fourteen, and at coming out of his Time be fuf- 
ficiently qualified to fet up for himfelf, or work 
Tourney*work; unlefs he has idled his Time, qr 
been bound to a very ignorant Mailer. 

Buckles of Steel, Brafs, and the coarfer Metals Sect. 6, 
are moftly made in the Country, where Labour Of the 
is cheap; however, there are fome made here. Buckle* 
and handfome Bread made by it. This Trade is Maker , 
rather piddling than laborious, and requires fome 
Fancy to invent new Falhions. A Journeyman 
may earn from Fifteen to Twenty Shillings a 
Week, if he gives any Application. But the 
bell Branch of Buckle-oiaking is making Silver-, 

Buckles, either plain, carv’d, or fet with Stones : 

It is a Branch of the Silver-Smith’s Bufinefs, and 
a genteel Livelihood is made of it, by working for 
the Shops, Thofe fet with Stones is the Jeweller’s 
Bufinefs, and a Journeyman at either may earn 
from a Guinea to Thirty Shillings a Week. g ECT ^ 

Of the 

TheButton-Mould-Maker requiresas little In- Butten . 
genuity as any Mechanic I know * he has a fraall Mould- 

Hand- Maktr , 
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PATTEN-MAKER. 

Hand-Engine, which cuts and fliapes the Mould 
without his Head or much of his Strength being 
concerned : It is but a poor Bufinefs, and requires 
fo little to commence Matter that there are few •, 
Journeymen in the Trade ; but fuch as are may 
earn from Two Shillings to Half a Crown a Day. 

Sict. 8 . „ The laft Tradefman formed the Mould, and this 

Of the coVtrs it with Mohair, tffc. We have already 
Button- treated of the Silver and Gold Buttcn-Maker, 
Maker, Chap. XXX. which is a much more ingenious 
Bufinef sthan this ; however, this has its Beauties 
but the greateft Part of the Work is done in the 
Country and fent up to the Shops in Town ; if 
. there are any made here they are chiefly Livery- 
Buttons, or fome particular befpoke Pattern. 
Thofe who work at this Branch are paid by the 
Dozen, according to the Work ; but can fcarce 
make a Livelihood, tbe Country Buttons, efpeci- 
ally thofe made on the Loom, having fo beat down 
the Prices. 

Sect. 9. /There is another Species of Button-Makers 5 
Of the thofe who make them of Metal: Thefe are like- 

Metal* wife moftly made in the Country. This Branch 
Button- requires neither much Strength nor many Talents, 
Maker. nor [ s there much to be made of it 5 thofe who 
work Journey-work make little more than La¬ 
bourers Wages, and fome not fo much. 

S*ct. 10. The Patten and Clog-Maker is a Species of the 
Of the Shoe-Maker ; they only deal in ftronger Mate- 

Pat ten, rials . They ufe the bed of Leather for Clogs, and 

Clog, and b U y j t f rom t h e Leather* Cutter. The Patten- 
P at ten- Ring-Maker is a Clafs of Smiths who work only 

for this Branch, which is but poor Bread : But 
Wa er. • t fce Clog making, to a Journeyman, is rather bet¬ 
ter than Shoe-making ; if he work's conftantly, 
*nd does not fpend an unreafcnable Part of his 
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Time at the Ale-houfe, he may earn Fifteen Shil- Wag**. 
lings a Week. It requires more Strength, but 
lefs Ingenuity than the Shoe-Maker, and, if Ianv 
not much miftaken, is not near fo much over- 
ftocked. Education to any of the Branches of the 
Shoe-Maker is no ways neceffary to their Bufi- 
nefs, only Writing and Reading is neceffary to 
them as to the reft of Mankind, who can never 
find Time employed in learning fuch neceffar£* 

Helps to domeftic Life mifapplied. 


CHAP. XLII. 

Of the Hatter and Felt-Maker. 

W E have taken Care for the Warmth of the Sect. t. 

Feet, let us juft touch upon the Hatter, that The Hatted 
our Heads may be fecuFed from the Injury of the 
Weather. Hats are made of the Fur of Hares, 

Coneys, and Beavers, and fome are made of 
Wool. The Materials arc formed into the Shape His Buji- 
of Hats by P<*fte : They are wrought originally nefs , and 
White, and afterwards dy’d Black. It is a very Genius . 
ingenious Bufinefs; but a very dirty one. It is 
abundantly profitable to the Mafter, and the 
Journeyman earns Fifteen Shillings a Week, and 
is pretty conftantiy employ’d. It requires no great 
Strength ; a Youth may be bound at Fourteen, 
and his Education may be as mean as he pleafes. 

The Hat-Band-Maker is but a poor obfolete Sect. 2. 
Bufinefs, though formerly faid to be a very re- Of the 
putable and profitable Trad6 ; but I can find no Hat-Band 
Footfteps of their Significance, but in their being Maker . 
made a Company in the Beginning of the Reign 
of King Charles the Firft. 

Felt- 
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Sect. 3. 
Of the 
Felt»Mon* 

t*r • 


Sect. 4 * 
Of the 
Skinner 
and 

furrier • 


Sect. 5. 
Of the 
Girdler . 


SKINNER. 

Felt-Mongers are thofe who buy Skins of all 
forts, with the Wool on* from the Country Peo¬ 
ple, which they take off, and fell the Skins drefs'd 
to the Glovers, £sV. and the Wool to the Wool* 
Staplers, As they travel much in all Weathers, 
and are much among Water, it requires a hardy 
Conflitution $ but the Wages are but little more 
than thofe of a common Labourer. 

The Furrier deals in all manner of Skins <Jrefs # d 
with the Fur on, and fells Hare and Beaver-Wool 
to Hatters. There are Shop-keepers who only 
employ others to drefs the Skins, and Women to 
cut off the Hair 5 but thefe, though incorporated 
with the Furriers, are not properly Skinners j 
thofe I mention are the working Tradefmen who 
manufa&ure this rich Commodity. We have very 
few Furs of ouf own Growth, except we call 
Habit-Skins by that Name : We are chiefly fup- 
plied from North America and RuJJta with what 
we want of this Commodity, which, in this Cli¬ 
mate, is more for Ornament than Ufe. The 
working Furrier earns from Fifteen to Twenty 
Shillings a Week, and Clerks or Shop-keepers 
to this Branch may have Fifteen or Twenty 
Pounds a Year. 

The Girdler is a Tradefman employ’d in 
making Belts and other Accoutrements for the 
Army, but is of very little Importance at 
prefent, and only mention’d as it is an old City 
Company. 
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CHAP. XLIII. 

Of the G lover. 

T H E Glover deals in a Species of Leather dif* 
fereiit from the.Shoe-Maker : The Skins h£ 
ufes are iiot tanned, but allum'd * for which Rea- 
Ton that Kind is generally called Allum Leather. 

He makes Gloves of Sheep, Kid, and Doe Skins, 
and makes Breeches of Shamy (a Species of Sheep 
Skin differently dreffed from the other) and of 
Buck Skin. The Glover and Breeches-Maker 
are fometimes feparate Trades 5-but they are of- 
tener together. The Glover lines Gloves with 
Furs and Rabbit Skins, and fometimes fells Muffs n ef $• 
and Tippets of Fur and Ermine. Both Glover 
and Breeches-Maker are a Species of the Taylor ; 
their chief Inftruments being the Sheers and Needle. 

As to the Glover, the Hands employed in London 
to making them are but few, and a good many of 
them Women : The GloVer cuts them out into 
their feveral Sizes, and gives them out to be fewed 
at fo much a Pair; A good Hand may get Ten or Wager 
Twelve Shillings a Week. The Shops are mofthr 
fupplied from the Country, the beft from Scotland : 

The Irijb excel in Kid-Skin 5 but the Duty makes 
them come dear. This Art requires neither much 
Strength nor Ingenuity only as it is a fedentary 
ftooping Bafineis, it difagrees with a confumptivc 
or pthyficky Difpofuionp * 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

Of the Stay-Maker* 

Mis £m~ T H E Stay* Maker is employed in making Stays* 

floyment ■*■ Jumps, and Bodice for the Ladies : He ought 

and Ge. to be a very polite Tradefman, as he approches 

***** the Ladies fo nearly ; and pofleffed of a tolerable 

Share of Afluranee and Command of Temper to 
approach their delicate Perfons in fitting on then: 
Stays, without being moved or put out of Coun¬ 
tenance. He is obliged to inviolable Secrecy in 
many Inftance*, where he is obliged by Art td 
mend a crooked Shape, to bolder up a fallen Hip* 
or difiorted Shoulder: The delicate eafy Shape we 
fo much admire in Miranda is intirdy the work- 
Inanfhip of the Stay-Maker \ to him (he reveals 
all her natural Deformity, which (he induftrioufly 
conceals from the fond Lord, who was caught by 
her flender Waift: Her Shape {he owes to Steel 
and Whalebone, her Black Locks to the Tire- 
Woman, and her florid Complexion to Paint and 
Pomatum : She is like the Jack-Daw in the Fable* 
dreffed out in borrowed Plumes, and her natural 
Self, when depofited in the Bridal-Bed, is a mere 
Lump of animated Deformity, fitter far for the 
Undertaker than to be initiated in the Myfteriea 
of Connubial Joy. How neceflary a Qualifica¬ 
tion is it in that kind of Tradefmen to keep the 
Deformed fecret? and how dangerous to the Re- 
pofe of the Fair Sex would it be to blab the mif- 
fhapen Truth ? I am furprifed the Ladies have not 
found out a Way to employ Women Stay-Makers' 
rather than trull our Sex with what mould be 
kept as inviolable as Free-MafonryBut the 

Work 
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Work is too hard for Women* it requires more 
Strength than they are capable of* to raife .Walls 
of Defence about a Lady’s Shape, which is liable 
to be fpoiled by fo many Accidents. 

The Materials in Stays are Tabby, Canvafs, and The Mati • 
Whale-Fin, commonly called Whale- Bone: The rud* 
Stay-Maker takes the Lady’s Shape as nicely as he * r °c*f s v 
can, if it is natural i and where it is not, he fup- a 

plies the Deficiency; then he cuts out the Tabby v 
and Canvafs by the Shape in Quarters, which are 
given out to Women to be ditched, at fo much 
tfie Pair of Stays : This Part of the Stay-making jfr a ^ iu 
Trade is but poor Bread ; aWoman cannot earn 
above a Crown or Six Shillings a Week, let her 
fit as cloie as fhe pleafes. 

The Whale-Fin we have moftly from Holland, Sscr. i. 
and the preparing it for Ufe was till of late a Se- Oftbt 
cret, in a few Hands $ though, like Columbus*^ WbaU- 
Egg, there appears little in it now it is difcover- ** ne D ri fi 
ed. Thofe who cut it and prepare it for the Shops f*! h J!** 
have a very large Copper, about the Length ,*5 
of a Fin ( in thefe the Fins are boiled till they * tr yP* L 
grow foft: They are taken out while hot, and^* r/ ** ; * 
placed in a Vice to fupport them, while the 
Workman cuts them, or rather fplits them into 
long fquare Pieces, fuch as they are (old in the 
Shops : It requires no other Dexterity but to fol¬ 
low the Grain of the Fin with the Knife, in the 
fame manner as a Cooper fplits a Hoop for a Cafk. 

The Stay-Maker buys it from the Haberdalheri 
in their Branch in Lengths, and cuts it in thin 
Slices fit for their own Ufe. After the Stays are 
ditched, and the Bone cut into thin Slices of 
equal Breadths and the proper Lengths, it is thurfk 
in between the Rows of Stitching: This requires 
a gcod deal of Strength, and is by much the niceft 
Part of Stay Work ; there is not above one Man 
in a Shop who can execute this Work, and he is 
Q either 
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either Matter or Foreman, and has the beft Wages. 
When the Stays are boned, they are looily fewed 
together,and carried Home to the Lady to be fitted y 
if they anfwer according to Expe&ation they are 
bound, the Braiding laid along the Seam, and the 
Lacing down the Stomacher, and are then fit for 
the Lady’s Ufe. 

This is a Species of the Taylor’s Bufinefs, and - 
father the moll ingenious Art belonging to the 
Mechanifm of the Needle. The Matters have 
large Profits when they are paid, and the Jour- 
Waga. neymen*s Wages are the fame with the Taylors,** 
and regulated by A St of Parliament: They are, 
like them, much overftocked ; though the Prefs 
for the War about a Year age has thinned them. 
They are three or four Months of the Year out of 
Buihiefs* and are hot over-and^above good Oeco- 
nomifts of the Time they may expert to be em¬ 
ployed. Their Education has no Connexion with 
their Bufinefs, and a Boy may be bound about 
fourteen Years of Age. 

S*ct. 2. There are a Species of Tradefmen who make 
Oftbi - nothing elfe but Bodice, which every Woman 
Bod ice. knows differ from Stays \ but Women are chiefly 
Maksr; employ’d. They are made, if I miftake not, of 
Pack-Thread inttead of Whale-Bone ; and thofe 
employ’d, either as Matter or Journey People,* 
earn a tolerable Subfiftence : Women that can ap¬ 
ply themfelves, and refrain from Gin, may get 
from Five to Eight Shillings a Week. 

SieT. 3. Child’s Coat-making is another Branch of the 
0/ tht Taylor and Stay-making Bufinefs, chiefly engrof- 
Child's- fed by Women, who make a good Living of it: 
Coat-Ma • It requires a tolerable Genius* but not much 
hr. Strength. 

C H A P, 
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CHAP. XLV* 

Of the Mantra-Maker. 

^HE Mantua-Maker, as (he is a Servant of 
* the Ladies, may take it amifs if (he is not 
allowed a Place among the many Arts and My- 
fteries we are treating of. Her Bufmefs is to make Her Bufi - 
Night-Gowns, Mantuas, and Petticoats, Robe <te ntfs. 
ChambreSj & c. for the Ladies. She is Sifter to HerGenius 
the TayloTj and like him, muft be a pferfefl: Con- and 
rioHTeur in Drefs and Falhion ; and like the Stay- Hficaiint • 
Maker, (he mu(V keep the Secrets (he is intrufted 
with, as much as a Woman can: For, though 
the Stay-Maker does his Bufinefs as nicely as pof- _ 
fiblc, and conceals all Deformities with the great- 
eft Art, yet the Mantua-Maker muft discover 
then at fome times $ (he muft fee them, and pre¬ 
tend to bt blind, and at all times (he muft fwear 
herfeif to an inviolable Secrecy : (he muft leant 
to flatter all Complexions, praife all Shapes ; and^ 
in a Word* ought to be compleat Miftrefs of the 
Art of Diflimulation. It requires a vaft Stock of 
Patience to bear the Tempers of moft of their 
Cuftomers, and no fmall Share of Ingenuity to 
execute their innumerable Whims. Their Profits Wages. 
are but inconfiderable, and the Wages they give 
their Journey women fmall in proportion $ they 
may make a fluff, 4 With great Sobriety and (Eco¬ 
nomy, to live upon their Allowance ; but their 
Want of Prudence, and general Poverty, has 
brought the Bufinefs into fmall Reputation : If a 
young Creature, when out of her Time, has no 
rriend toadvife with, or be a Check upon her 
Conduct, it is more than ten to one but (he takes 
Q^a foqac 
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fome idle, if not vicious Courfe, by the many 
Temptations to which her Sex and narrow Gir- 
cumftances fubjefl: her. It is a Misfortune to the 
Fair Sex, when they are left young to their own 
Management, that they can fcarce avoid falling 
into the many Snares l^id for them by defigning 
Men: Even their Virtues contribute to their Un¬ 
doing; Men pride themfelvesin debauching fuch 
as betray any Marks of modeft Virtue ; their na¬ 
tural Innocence and Good-nature make them cre¬ 
dulous, and too foon.yields them a Prey to the 
affefled Sighs and perjured Oaths of thofe who 
have no other View but their Ruin. In fhort, 
nothing can properly fave them from falling but 
their Pride, which thefervile Condition of a Jour¬ 
ney woman too often humbles: I would conclude 
from this, that Parents, who bind their Daughters 
to this Bufinefs, muft not think they have done 
their Duty, when, according to tbe Phrafe, they 
have put a Trade into their Hands; they muft 
inflil into them early Principles of Piety, and in- 
fpire them with a virtuous Pride, and a delicate 
Concern for their Reputation : They ought to 
watch their Motions, and afiift their unexperien¬ 
ced Years with good Advice; and never think 
themfelves difeharged of their Parental Duty, till 
they have fettled them in the World under the 
Porte&ion of fome Man of Sagacity, Jnduftry, 
and Good-nature : A Woman is always under 
Age till fhe comes (in the Law Phrafe i to be un¬ 
der Cover. A Youth may be fet a-float in the 
World as foon as he has got a Trade in his Head, 
without much Danger of fpoiling ; but a Girl is 
fuch a tender, ticklifh Plant to rear, thar there 19 
no permitting her out of Leading-firings till file 
is bound to aHufband. 
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CHAP. XUV. * 

Of the C o a c h-M aker, and thofe he 
employs, 

W E have taken a Survey of mod of the Crafts 
concerned in building, finifhing, and fur- 
nifhing our Houfe ; of all the Tradesmen and 
Women employed in Drefs or Wearing Apparel; 
we have fupplied ourfelves with Houfe, Furni¬ 
ture, and Drefs j we mud next fet up an Equi¬ 
page, not only out of Odentation, and to gratify 
our Pride, but out of Regard to the Public Good; 
fince a great Number of Hands are profitably em¬ 
ployed bv this Degree of Vanity. 

How long Coaches and Chariots have been in 
Fafhion in this Ifland, I am at a lofs to find ; 
though 1 am apt to conjecture we knew very little 
of them till after the Norman Conqued. Chariots 
for War are of an old Invention; the mod an- 
tient Hidorians make mention of them 5 but 
Coaches, or, as the Quaker affeCts to call them, 
thefe Leathern Convcniencies, I believe have been 
but a few Centuries in common Ufe in Great 
Britain . We have now got feveral Sorts, Shapes, 
and Figures of them, and the Art of Coach- 
making is arrived to the utmod Perfection. 

The CoachrMaker’s proper Bufinefs is to make Sect. i. 
the Body of the Coach, and all the Carriage ex- Of the 
cept the Wheels; his Trade is compounded of the Coacb- 
Carpenter, Taylor, and Shoe-Maker ; he finifhes Maker's 
his Work by the Affidanceof the Founder, Tire- r 
Smith, Wheeler, Carver, and Painter : lie is a ^ u J ine J s 
Carpenter, as he frames the Body and Carriage of 
Wood; a Taylor, as he lines the Inlide with 
C 3 Cloth, 
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Cloth, Gilk, Velvet, or other Materials, to which 
he is obliged to ufe his Needle; and he is a Shee? 
Maker, as he covers the Top and Sides with Lea¬ 
ther, in which he is fometimes obliged to ufe his 
Awl. This is a Coach-maker’s proper Bufinefs; 
as to the reft of the Work,itis fiiixiXKed by Tradef~ 
men who know nothing of his Art, and apply 
themfelves only to particular Articles. 

' The Coach-Maker is a genteel profitable Bufi¬ 
nefs both to Matter and Journeyman ; but re¬ 
quires a great Stock of ready Money to fet up and 
continue Trade ; they deal with none but No/* 
bility and Quality, and according to their Mode 
mutt truft a long Time, and fometimes may hap¬ 
pen never to be paid. I cannot apprehend that if 
requires any notable Genius to form a Coach- 
Maker., ordinary Talepts will do the Bufinefs 5 it 
requires Strength, and a Youth can be of little 
Service to himfelf or Matter till he is arrived at 
the Age of Fifteen ; unlefs he is of a more thajfc 
ordinary robuft Make. The Wages of a Journey¬ 
man Coach-Maker, if good for any thing, is 3 
Crown a Day ; nor is the Trade over-and-above 
Hooked with good Hands. 

In finifhing the Wood Part of the Coach, Cha¬ 
riot, Landau, &c. the Coach-Maker employs the 
Coach-Carver; that is, a Clafs of Carvers yvhp 
apply particularly to this Branch and no other ; 
they know nothing elfe of Coach-making but this 
of Carving, and are as ignorant of any other kind 
of Carving as they are of that. It requires no 
nice Hand, nor a very penetrating Head, yet is 
tolerably profitable 5 they may make Thirty Shil¬ 
lings a Week, if they are employed. 

The Wheeler is employed in making Wheels 
for all manner of Carriages 5 I mean the wooden 

Work. 
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Work. This Bafinefs requires more Labour than 
Ingenuity; a Boy of a weakly Conftitution can 
make no Hand at this Trade. It is abundantly 
profitable to the Matter, and a Journeyman earns 
from Fifteen to Twenty Shillings a Week. A 
Youth may be bound abojut Fifteen. 

There is a Clafs of Founders who only work Sect. 4; 
for Coach-Makers, in catting the Brattes for the Of the 
Body, the Hinges for the Doors, the Buckles for Coach- 
the Harnefs, and ail the other Decorations ufed Founder* 
about Coaches that are made of Brafs, or any 
other caft Metal: He is furnifbed with Moulds 
for every Sort of W ork commonly ufed in Coach-, 
making; knows how to make Moulds for new 
Patterns when required and well paid for them ; 
and works in every refpe& upon the fome Prin¬ 
ciples with other Founders, only differing from 
them in the particular Works caft : His Profits as 
Matter and the Wages of his Journeymen are 
much the fame with the Founder for the Stove- 
Grate-Maker, and the Genius, Strength, 
and Age required are alike in both Clafies. 

The Coach-Maker, having prepared the Body Sect. 5. - 
of his Carriage, mutt cover it with Leather, and Of the 
he deals with a Currier who drefles Leather for no Coach - 
other Ufe. There is no material Difference in the Leather 
Manner of dreffing Coach-Leather and that for Currier . 
Shoes and Boots, but the chief Difference lies in 
the Subftance of the Leather. This Currier buys 
up Skins fit for this Purpofe and no other; and 
finds his Account in dealing with the Coach- 
Makers only, who allow him a pretty large Pro¬ 
fit; though of late Years it has been but tick* 
lifli Dealing with this Trade, on account of many 
unexpefled Failures; the Currier on fuch Occa* 
iions, is generally pretty deep in, and trutts the 
0,4 Coach- 
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TIRE-SMITH. 

Coach-Maker more than any other of his Trades¬ 
men. This Clafs of Leather-Dreffers requires 
Strength; is a greafy (linking Bmfinefs ; a Youth 
may be bound about Fourteen or Fifteen, and 
when out of his Time may earn from Fifteen to 
Twenty Shillings a Week. 

The Tyre-Smith is a Clafs of the Smith’s 
Trade, employed only in making the Iron-Work 
belonging to a Coach-Carriage. It is a very in¬ 
genious profitable Branch of Trade, and the niceft 
Pieces of Work are Springs for Spring-Coaches: 
They had formerly large Prices for that Invention, 
but of late Years they are made to much greater 
Perfe&ion and more than Cent . per Cent . cheaper. 
There is great Variety in their Bulinefs, and they 
generally employ the bed Hands in the Smith 
Trade : They give feme of their Journeymen 
Two and Twenty Shillings a Week; but the 
common Wages of an ordinary Workman, who is 
not a mere Hammer-Man, is Fifteen or Sixteen 
Shillings. As to bis Genius, Age, &c. I refer 
the Reader to the Sedion on the Jack-Smith, 
Page 180. 

The Coach-Buckle-Maker is another Species of 
the Smith, employed only in making Iron-Buckles 
for the ilarnefs of Coaches : He forges them with 
the Hammer, and bellows little or no filing upon 
(hem, then lacquers them withBrafs Lacquer if 
required, or blacks them. This is but a poor 
Trade; I think it cannot afford to keep Journey* 
men ; every Man is his own Mailer, and may be 
fo without being much of a Conjurer ; a little 
Practice and clofe Application may bring him in 
Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a Week. 

The 
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This Tradefman makes the Harnefs for the Sect. $. 
Horfes: His Bufinefs requires more Strength Of she * 
than Ingenuity ; he is of kin to the Shoe-Maker, Coscb~ 
as he works with Awl and waxed Thread $ but Harmefs . 
he has much larger Profits, both as Mafter and Mahr. 
Journeyman : The Journeyman may earn from 
Fifteen to Twenty Shillings a Week, and is pretty 
conftantly employed, but more in the Winter 
than in the Summer. A Youth may be bound 
about Fifteen \ younger than that he can be of 
little Ufe to himfelf, or his Mafter : As to his 
Genius, he requires rather lefs than the Shoe- 
Maker, and his Education may be as fimple as 
poflible. 

Thefe are the chief of the Tradefmen employed 
by the Coach-Maker, unlefs we mention the 
Woollen-Draper, Mercer, or Coach-Painter, of \ 
whom we have treated under other Heads. He is 
fupplied with Glaffes from the Glafs Grinder, of 
whom, we have like wife treated under that Head. 


.CHAP, XLVII. 

Of the Saddler, and thofe emflo edljhim. 

T HE Saddler is the next Perfon we muft em- Sect. i. 

ploy, to compleat our Equipage. He furnifties Of the 
ns with Saddles of all Sorts, Houfings, Caps,Hoi- Saddle*. 
iler-Cafes, Bridles, Caparifons, Girths, Surfin- 
gles, Brufhes, Spunges, and Curry-Combs; with 
every Thing elfe relating to Horfe Furniture : He 
is related in his proper Branch to the Shoe-Maker, 
as heufes Leather, Awl, and waxed Thread ; he 
is a kin to the Taylor, as he fews Houfings, Ca¬ 
parifons, and Horfe-Body-Cloths. He fumifties 
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, liis Work by the Hefy of feveral diftinS Trades¬ 
men ; fuch as the Tree-maker, who makes the 
wooden Part of the Saddle $ the Rivetter, who 
makes the Iron Work of the Tree ; the Founder* 
who calls Buckles, Bars, Studs, Braifes, &c. for 
his Bridles ; Bit-Maker ; the Bridle-Cutter, who 
cuts out Leather in Patterns for Saddles, Bridles, 
fsV. theEmbroiderer, who works Devices, Crefts, 
and Coats of Arms, &c. in Gold, Silver, or Wor* 
fteds upon his Houfimgs. He buys Broad-Cloth 
from theWoollen- Draper,coarfe Linnen from the 
Linnen-Draper, Velvet from the Mercer, Gold 
Silver, Orrice, and Livery-Lace from the Lacc?» 
Man, Buckram, Silk, and Thread from the 
Haberdafher ; fo that, confidering the Variety pf 
Craftfmen he employs, the Saddler is a Very con*? 
. fiderable and ufeful Tradesman. 

His Genius ^ rec l u i res a l^g e Share of Ingenuity and Inven¬ 
tion to compleat a Saddler ; he muft be a Judge 
of every Article he ufes, though performed by 
Tradefmen different from his own Occupation : 
He mull be quick at inventing new Patterns of 
Furniture, and decorating them with Lace and 
other Ornaments, to give them a grand and gen¬ 
teel Appearance. It requires a large Stock of 
ready Money to deal confiderably, as the Mate¬ 
rials he ufes are high priced, and the Gentry are 
no more follicitous about paying their Saddler 
than any other Tradefmen. It does not require 
extraordinary Strength: A Youth may be bound 
to it about Fourteen or Fifteen Years of Age, 
having the common Education of a Tradesman. 
Journeymen of this Branch of Trade are generally 

Wages. h| rec | by the Year and are allowed Twenty Pounds 
per Annum 9 Bed and Board : They are rarely em¬ 
ployed by the Week ; fuch as cannot, for Want 
of Stock or Acquaintance, fet up for themfelves, 
commence Piece-Workers; that is, they take 

Work 
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Work from the Matters, work it at their own 
Houfes, and are paid by the Piece, fo much for 
covering oj feating a Saddle, fo much for a Hou- 
fing, &c. and of this they make tolerable good 
Bread , for though their Profits are not fo large 
as the Matter-Saddler, yet they are better 'paid 
and obliged to no Out-layings: In a Word, the 
Saddler is 3 profitable-enough Trade, and not 
much oyer-flocked with Hands. 


The Tree-Maker, makes only the wooden Part Sect. a. 
of the Saddle ; much of the fitting of the Saddle Of 
depends upon him : Generally, for Gentlemen’s * r ' e ~ 
Saddles he takes the Meafure of the Horfe’s Back, Maker. 
and by that Means fits himexa&ly. It requires 
no great Ingenuity, or more Strength than a 
Joiner: There is not over-and-above much to be 
made ap it, either by Matter or Journeyman ; the 
only Advantage attending it is, if their Profits are 
not large, their Materials are not coftly, nor 
the Credit they give or their Out-layings confi- 
derable. 

The Rivetteris a Species of the Smiths, and Sect t, 
employed only by the Saddler in putting on the Of the' 
Iron-Plates for ftrengthening and fecuring the Rwetter. 
Tree and the Stays for the Stirrups, &c. It re^ 

S uires neither Riches nor Ingenuity, and the Pro- 
ts attending it are equally inconfiderable to both 
Matter and Journeyman. 

The Bit and Stirrup-Maker is another Clafs of Sect. 4. 
Smiths; the fir ft is called a Lorimer, and isfome- Of the 
times diftinft from the other; they make Bits, Stir- 
rups, and all the Iron Work belonging to a Bridle, her or La - 
It is an ingenious kind of Trade, and affords rea- r i**er 9 and 
fonable Profits to the Matter : The Journeyman S tiru p- 
earns Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a Week; and may Maker. 
be bound Apprentice about Fourteen or Fifteen 

Years 
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Years of Age ; he requires as much Strength a$ 
the ordinary Smiths, but his Skill confifts more 
in being a good Vice-Man than any thing elfe. 

Sect. 5. Thj s £lafs 0 f Founders differs nothing from the 
ft* others already mentioned, excepting that they are 
Sad ers - c j le ' l fly employed by the Saddler, and are furnilhed 
oun er * with Moulds for caftlng- Buckles, Studs, Bars, 
Boflets, bfc. for his Bridles, and fometimes Brafs 
or Silver Crefts fot his Houfings and Caps. As he 
works by the fame Principles with the other 
Founders, I need only refer the Reader to Chap. 
XXXIII. Sea. 2. Chap. XLVI. Se£t. 4. where I 
, have taken notice of their Age, Genius, Confti- 
tution, Profits, Wages, &c. 

Sect. 6 . The Bridle*Cutter has fet himfelf up between 
Of the the Saddler and the Leather-DrefTer, in the fame 
TbeBridle- Manner as the Leather-Cutter has done between 
Cutter. the Leather-Dreflfer and the Shoe-Maker: He dif¬ 
fers in no other Shape from the Leather-Cutter 
mentioned in Chap. XLI. Sea. 2. but that the 
one cuts Patterns for Shoes, and the other 
for Saddles and Bridles, and fells them fo cut to 
the Saddler, whofe Bufinefs it is to make them 
into their Works; 

Sect. 7. The Saddler employs likewife the Holfter-Cafe- 
Of the Maker; which is a Branch of Bufinefs abundant- 
Hotfter - ly profitable : He is of kin to the Shoe-Maker, 
Cafe-Ma - and only deals in ftronger Leather. It requires no 
extraordinary Genius, and a moderate Degree of 
Strength; a Youth may be bound about Fourteen^ 
and when out of his Time may earn Fifteen or 
Sect. 8. Eighteen Shillings a Week. 

Of the ’ 

Whip and The Whip-Maker is a Dependant on the Sad- 
\Thmg dler’s Bufinefs. Whips are made of a wooden 

Maker . Handle 
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Handle and Whale-Bone, covered with Catgut; 
they have the Tops from the Iron-Monger or 
Saddler’s Founder: They are a Set of ingenious 
Workmen. Their Trade does not require much 
Strength ; a Youth maybe bound about Fourteen 
or Fifeeen Years of Age, and when out of his 
Time, if a good Hand, may earn Eighteen Shil¬ 
lings a Week. — The Thong-Maker is a different 
Branch from a Whip-Maker, but remarkable 
neither for Profit or Ingenuity.* 

The Farrier is a Compound of the Smith and Sect. 9. 
Do£tor: He makes Shoes for Horfes, and puts Of the 
them on } he is fuppofed acquainted with all the Farrier . 
Difeafes incident to that ufeful Animal, and pof- 
felfed of the Method of Cure : He has a certain 
JMiarteria Me die a of his own adapted to the Con- 
ftitution of his Patient, and adminifters to “the 
Horfe without confulting the P'aculty of Phy- 
ficians, or under (landing one Word of their Difpen- 
fary : He has particular Terms of Art peculiar to 
himfelf, affe&s Myftery in his Profefiion as much 
as the Graduate of the College j and, to do him 
Tuft ice, is juft as certain of buccefs as they are. 

If we conhder him as a Smith, or a Surgeon, he 
requires no very delicate Hands, his Work is 
coarfe, and as clumfily performed ; if we confi- 
der him as a Do£or, alias Farrier, he requires 
juft as much Judgment and Sagacity, though not 

? uite fo much Learning, as his Brethren of the 
acuity. He requires Strength and reaps moderate 
Profits i a Youth may be bound about Fifteen# 
and when out of his 'Time may earn Twelve or 
Fifteen Shillings a Week. 

This Tradefmen is a Species of the Weavers j Sect. to. 
employed in making Girths and Surfingles, 1 Of the 
mean the Stuffof which they are made, for the Girth - 

Saddler Weaver. 
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Saddler only cuts them in Lengths, feWfc ort th 4 
Leather Straps and Buckles to ahem. It is Mt 
over-and^above profitable either to Matter of 1 
journeyman, which laft may earn from Ten to 
l 4 ifteen Shillings a Week at moll, The Genius of 
a Lad for this Branch may be as dull as poffible* 
but he mutt have a tolerable Share of Strength^ 
and may be bound about Fourteen Years of Ages 

As the other Tradvs-People the Saddler de&id 
with* we have treated of them under their proper 
Heads : He employs the Embroiderer, and parti¬ 
cular Hands apply themfelves to h& Bufifieft 
alone ; but we refer the Reader to their proper 
Seftion, Chap. XXX. Se£t. io. 


CHAP. XLVIli. 

Of the Cutler, and alt concerned in making 
and vending Edge drools. ’ ‘, 

Sect. i. nr HE Cutler makes Knives of i\\ forts, Forks* 
tytk* A R a »ors, Sciflars, Lancets, Fleems, and all 

Cutler, forts of cutting Inftruments. It is a very inge¬ 

nious Bufinefs;the chief Difficulty lies in the 
juft Temper of the Steel, for which no general 
Rule can be laid down, and is only to be acquired 
by long Experience : The juft polifhingof thefe 
Inftruments is the next Difficulty in his Bufinefs,, 
which is likewife to be acquired by Practice. The 
Goods of this kind made in Town come to a very 
greatPrice, yet do not excel in Goodnefe the fame 
kind done at Sheffield and Brimingham at a much 
lower Price ; they are indeed neatly finifhed and 
turned out in a workman-like Manner, but the' 
Country Goods, though not fo taking to the Eye, 

prove 
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prove fometimes as good ra the Metal as thofe 
more expenfive, and from thefe Places moft of 
the Shops are furnilhed* and frequently Cutlers, 
who have a great Demand for Goods, have them 
tnade in the Country, put their own Marks upon 
them, and fell them for London made. 

The Trade of a Cutler affords large Profits to 
the Matter* and the Journeymen earn the com- Wagv. 
mon Wages of Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a 
Week. As it does not require any extraordinary 
Degree of Strength, a Youth may be bound* if 
of ordinary Growth, about thirteen or fourteen 
Years of Age : His Education may be as mean as 
youpleafe. They are generally employed all the 
Year, and the Trade not much over-flocked. 

The Sword-Cutler, frequently, deals in the Sect. jf. 
Goods mentioned in the laft Se&ion y but we con- Q/ tbt 
fider him here only as concerned in mounting Sword* 
Swords, making Scabards, &c. The Blades come 
moftlyfrom abroad, arid none of them are made 
by the Sword-Cutler : He buys them up ia Par¬ 
cels, and is only employed in mounting them. 

The Handles, if of Plate* are made by a Clafs of 
Silverfmiths who make nothing elfe; if of Brafs^ * 
are caft by the Founder. The Sword-Cutler is 
fbmething related to the Srhith, as he ufes the 
File and Hammer in putting on his Hilts ; and tb 
the Shoe-Maker, as he ufes the Awl in finifhing 
his Scabards. The Profits ariling from this Bufi- 
nefs are very confiderable to the Matter ; and his 
Journeymen earn the common Wages. It requires 
no extraordinary Judgment to be Matter of this 
BuSnefs ; nor much Strength to execute it: A 
Youth maybe bound about fourteen Years of Age; 

The Chirurgical Inftrument-Maker differs no- $£ct. J. 
thing from the Cutler, mentioned in the firfl Sec- the 

tion Cbirur * 
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tion of this Chapter 5 except that he deals more 
in Chirurgical Inftruments than the other : He is 
fuppofed the better Tradefman, ufes better Steel, 
and finifhes his Inftruments with a neater Polilh 
than the mere Cutler. The French , as they pro¬ 
duce better Surgeons than we, fo they are allow¬ 
ed to excel us in Inftrument-making ; but of late 
Years we have made confiderable Improvements 
in this Art; and perhaps there may be more of 
Fancy than real Excellence ,in the French Goods 
of this fort: If once the Pubick takes a Notion, 
that one particular Place and Perfon excels in any 
Art, it requires long Time to beat them out of 
the Notion, and perfuade them that any other 
People equal thofe favourite Artifts.—The In¬ 
ftruments made by this Tradefman are Knives, 
Lancets, Trepans, Biftoras, Sciffars, Cupping- 
Cafes, Spatulas, and feveral other Inftruments 
peculiar to the Surgeon. This Trade yields great 
Profit to the Mafter, and a Journeyman who is 
efteemed a good Hand, either in forging or finifh- 
ing thefe nice Inftruments, may earn Fifteen or 
Twenty Shillings a Week. They generally work 
by the Piece, and confequently their Earnings 
depend upon their Application. It requires no 
extraordinary Strength ; a Youth may be bound 
about Fourteen, and his Education fucb as is fitting 
a tommon Tradefman. 


Sect. 4. There are peculiar Tradefmen who make Edged 
Of the Tools for Tradefmen of all forts, fuch as Plane*, 
^Makers of Saws, Furmers, .Axes, Adzes* Hatchets, Gim- 
Wt* kmens Jets, &c. for the Carpenter and Joiner, (harp 
Edged- Inftruments for Engravers of all forts * Files for 

Viols; Smiths, and all other Tradefmen who ufe thofe 

Inftruments ; Hammers CsrV. fcfr. But the 

greateft Part of thefe Inftruments are made in the 

Country 
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Country: However, thofe who are employed on 
them in Town make very good Bread, either as 
Matters or Journeymen, 

CHAP. XLIX. 

Of the Armourer, and thofe employed in 
Implements of IVar . 

T'HE. Bufinefs of art. Armourer is at this Day Sect. i. 
* merely nominal: They were formerly ein- Of the 
ployed in making Coats of Mail, Helmets, and Armourer, 
the reft of the defenfive Furniture of antient War; 
but at prefent, as we Moderns have more Courage 
than to encafe Ourfelves in Steel when we go to 
Battle, there is no Demand for this Clafs of 
Tradefmen* I only mention the Name as it di- 
ftinguiflhes fa very confiderable Company of the 
City of London , but made up, inftead of Ar¬ 
mourers, of Brafiers, Founders, Copper-Smiths, 
isle. 

The Bow-Makers is a Clafs like the former. Sect. 2 . 
only a nominal Diftin£tion for a City Fraternity, Of the 
made up of various Trades, who have no Connec- Bnvyen, 
tion with the Trade of Bow-Making, an Arti-* r 8 °™" 
cle for which there is little or no Demand, ex- ^ tH f r 
cept as Toys for Children, and made by fuch 
Tradefinen as are employed in Toy-making in 
general. 

The Long-Bow-String Maker is another anti- Sict. 3. 
quated Fraternity of the City, and it may be eali- Of tbe 
ly guefled that however confiderable this Trade Long Bow- 
might have been five Hundred Years ago, it at String. 
prefent only confifts in Name. Maker* 

R The 
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GUN-SMITH. 

The Gun-Smith is a Compound of the joiner 
and Smith; he works both in Wood and Iron r 
The Gun or Piftol Barrel is none of his making ; 
they are made at the Foundery, and he buys then* 
in Parcels, makes Locks for them and mounts 
them. It is a very ingenious Bufinefs, requires 
Skill in the Tempering of Springs, a nice Hand 
at forming a Joint to make his Work clofe, and 
a good Hand at the Ifile to poliih it handfomely. 

The Ufe of Fin>Arms is but of late Inven¬ 
tion, and has been gradually improved to the pre- 
fent PerfeQion : Upon the Invention of Gun- 
Powder we only ufed Match-Locks, which were 
liable to a great many Accidents, and not lb eafily 
handled as our Fire-Locks now are. I think the 
Fire-Lock is a Spanijk Improvement, and that 
Nation is fuppofed to make the beft Fire-Arms 
in Europe . The Highlanders in Scotland make the 
beft Piftols, and were, when armed, poffeffed of 
the beft Fire-Arms and Swords, all of their own. 
Manufacture: Their Piftols are made all of Iron, 
neatly polifhed and beautifully inlaid- with thin 
Plates of Silvery and their Locks fo clofethatl 
have feen a Piftol, charged and primed, plunged 
into Water, yet fired upon taking out with the 
fame Certainty as if it had been dry t The Artift* 
*among them are fo by Nature, have ferved no 
Apprenticefhip, yet finifh their Work in fuch a 
Manner as few regular-bred Gun-Smiths can come 
up to, and none can excel 

The Trade of a Gun-Smith, lb this* fighting 
Age, is tolerably beneficial: The Trade is not 
much over-ftocked with Hands; and'the Journey¬ 
men, when employed, earn Twelve or Fifteen 1 
Shillings a Week. A Boy may be bound at 
Fourteen, and requires no extraordinary Strength 
or Education, 

CHAR 
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TU^NERi 

c& c ife cfocfe<Sfe>cfe 

C H A P. L. 

Cy* the Turner in Wood, Ivory, and Silver ; 
and fever al other Trades defending on the 
Turner s Shop . 

T" 1 H E Turner fe a very ingenious Biifinefs, and S£ct. k. 
** brought to great Perfection in this Kingdom. Of™* 
He makes ufe of an Engine called a Lathe ; his ' * r ™ rr • 
Work is fixed in it upon a Center, and is turned 
by a String, which either goes round the Work* 
if it turns upon two Pivots, or round a Wheel* 
fixed to the moving Center. There are feveral 
forts of Lathes, which differ according to the Na¬ 
ture of the Work they are to performs but they 
all agree in common Principles. 

Turners differ among themfehtes according to 
the Materials they ufe; fome turn Wood, others 
Ivory, Tortoife-Shell, and others Metal, Iron* 

Brafs, Gold, or Silver. All the Branches are 
profitable; but thofe who work in Toys made of 
rich Materials, earn more than thofe who work irt 
Wood, and form more neceffary Utenfils. 

• 

The common Turner is generally a Cooper, Sect* 2. 
and makes Wafhings-Tubs, Bathing-Tubs, Calks, 

&c. Thefe generally keep Shops, where all kind Coo t er * 
of turned Utenfils and thofe made by the Cooper 
are fold. Journeymen either in the Cooper or 
Turner Way earn Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a 
, Week, and the Workers in Toys and Snuff-Boxes 
much more. The Engines ufed in the nicer fort 
of Turning, are very expenfive, therefore it re- 

2 uires a good Stock to fet up with, and a natural 
Jenius for this Art to become eminent in it: 

R % There 
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There is an infinite Variety in their Work, and 
they liiuft be learning all their Life. A Boy may 
be bound about Fourteen or Fifteen, ought to be 
pretty robuft in his Conftitution, and his Educa¬ 
tion that of a common Tradefman. 

Sect; 3. There are feveral forts of Bafket-Makers; 
Of the fome who make Bafkets of Green-Willows for 
Bajket- coarfe Ufes, others that make yet a fine fort, 
Maker. that are ftript, fplit, fhaved and died : Thofe 
who make the coarfer fort for the Gardener’s Ufe 
carry on the moft confiderable Trade, and their 
Apprentices muft have fome Robuftnefs but not 
much Ingenuity 5 and the Workers in the finer 
fort of Bafkets to be met with in the Turner’s 
Shops require lefs Strength but a better Genius. 
There are Numbers of Women employed in all 
the ClafTes, and all things confidered earn as much 
Moneyas at Trades that make a greater Figure in 
the World : Journeymen have from Nine to Fif¬ 
teen Shillings a Week. 

Sect. 4. Evenr Body knows what is meant by the Bel- 
Of tb$ lows-Maker: It has a mean Sound and Appear- 
Bellenvi - a nce, yet is a very neceflary Handicraft, and to- 
Maker. ] e rably profitable to the Matters who has no great 
Occafion for a Alining Genius, or a very liberal 
Education: He is a Compofition of Carpenter and 
Turner, and the Bellows he makes for domeftic 
Ufe are generally fold at the Turner’s Shop. As 
he deals in Leather, he has fome Relation to the 
Shoe-Maker, and he cannot compleat his Arti- 
• de without the Smith and Brafter. He gives his 
Journeymen Ten or Twelve Shillings a Week, 
and if he takes an Apprentice he fhould be about 
fourteen Years of Age, and have a moderate De¬ 
gree of Strength* 


I range 
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I range the Bird-Cage-Maker in this Place, as Sect. 5. 
moll of his Cages have fome Turned-Work in Of the 
them, which allies him to that Clafs more than C a Z* 
any other. There are fome of them who make Maker*. 
Gins, Traps, and Screens, for the Farmers Ufe, 
with other Articles made of Wire, in which fome 
of them likewife deal as a Commodity: But take 
him in any Shape, he requires neither much 
Strength or Ingenuity; though the Wages given 
is not inferior to other Handicrafts, as the Jour¬ 
neymen earn from Twelve to Eighteen Shillings a 
Week, The Trade is not much over-Hocked, 
and the Bird-Fanciers in and about London are fo 
numerous a Tribe, that there is a pretty good De¬ 
mand for their Goods. ^ 

The Honer is likewife of Kindred to the Sect. 6. 
Turner, as he turnes a great many of the Articles tbt 
he deals in, which are both numerous aud ufeful. ™ rners * 

It is none of the moft polite Trades, though a 
yery .ufeful one; for the Stench of the Horn, 
which they fometimes manufa&ure with the Heat 
of the Fire, keeps them from the Hyp, Vapours, 
and Lownefs of Spirits, the common Malady of 
England . A Lad, if of a middling ftrong Make, 
may bfe bound at fourteen Years of Age, and 
when out of his Time earn from Twelve to Eigh¬ 
teen Shillings a Week. 


In the Turner’s Shop we generally meet with Sect. 7 f 
Floor-Cloths, painted in Oil Colours, which is 
performed by a Clafs of Painters who do little ejfe. *f° or Cloth 
It requires no great Ingenuity, and the Wages of ™*i nter * 
Journeymen is the fame as in other Branches of 

? aintin S< Sect. 8. 

Of tbeCar 

In his Shop likewife are fold Carpets. The ptt-Maker 
line Sort are made in the Country, efpecially at and Wta* 
R 3 fVilton^ver^ 
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Wilton , "and are oftener bought at the Carpet-. 
Warehoufes and Upholders. It is a very inge¬ 
nious and profitable Branch of Weaving, where 
the Journeymen earn from Fifteen* Shillings to 
a Guinea a Week. Thofe moftly fold at the 
Turners Shop are made of Lift, by People 
who do nothing elfe: It is but of late Comri-r 
vance, and the Work moftly performed by Wo¬ 
men, who cam from Five to Eight Shillings a 
Week, ' - 

S^cT.g. Though the Tapeftry- Weaver has no Depen-r 
Of the dance on the Turner, yet as there is fome Ana- 
Tapeflry. logy between his Work and Carpet-making, I 
Weavers, mention it here. We have arrived but at fmall 
Perfe&ion in this Art, which we borrowed from 
the Italians . It it an ingeniou sBranch, requirers 
Strength and a thorough Knowledge in Defign- 
ing,and the Do&rines of Light and Shade. Jour¬ 
neymen, who know any thing of their Bufinefs, 
earn from a Guinea to Three Pounds a Week, 
according to the Branch they are employed in. 

CHAP. LI. 

Of the Cart-Wheeler and Collar-Maker. 

Sect T^E Cart-Wheeler differs nothing from the 
Of the # ^ Coach-Wheeler, but that he makes Wheels 

Cart - f° r Carts only ; and is not obliged to turn out his 
Wheeler, Work fo ueatly finiflied as the other. A Boy 
defigned for this Trade, requires to be of a ftrong 
robuft Conftitution, and ought not to be bound 
tiy the Age of Fifteen or Sixteen, when his 
Joints begin to knit, and he has arrived at a 

moderate 
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moderate Degree of Strength. The Trade is not 
unprofitable to the Matter, and the Journeyman 
earns from Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week, 
according as he is reputed a good Hand* 

The Coller-Maker is but an indifferent Trade $ Sect, a* 
he makes Collars for Carriage-Horfes, Waggoners °f *bt 
Whips, Traces, and other Harne&. He ufes 
Horfe Hides for moft of his Work. He is a kind^rf Mohr* 
.Dog-Butcher, by felling the Horfe-Flefli to fuch 
as keep Dogs in Town. The Journeymen earn 
little more than common Labourers Wages. A 
Boy defijmed for this Bufinefs ought to be ftroog 
and healthy, and of no delicate ftjueamifh Sto¬ 
mach. 


CHAP* LIL 
Of the Puvp-Makjer* 

*r H E Pump-Maker is employed la making Of the 
Pumps and Pipes, for the Coavej^ance of Pump- 
Water from one Place to another. The common Maker. 
Pump confiftsof a Pipe or Cylinder, a Sucker, and 
Handle: It is an Hydroftatie Inftrument, and 
jGonftruded upon the Principles of that Science, 

In thefe Pumps Water will not rife above two 
and thirty Feet: A Phoenomenon explained by the 
Weight of the Atmofphere. There are feveral 
forts of Pumps $ but moft of them, except the 
common Pump, are made by the Engineer or 
Engin-Maker, and (hall be fpoke of under that 
Jlead. 

The.Pump-Maker requires more Strength in 
his Hands than Judgment in his Head : However, 
the T?ad? affords him reafonable Profits, and he 
R j. pays 
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pays his Journeymen from Twelve to Fifteen Shil¬ 
lings a Week : A Youth may be bound about 
fifteen Years of Age, if of a robuft Conftitution , 
and his Education may be confined to Reading, 
Writing, Accounts, and fome Knowledge in 
Menfu ration, in regard he buys Timber by the 
Meafure* and makes up his Accounts at fo much 
a Foot. 

4 

CHAP. LIII. 

0//^Eng i n ee r... 

Sbct. 1. TiY Engineer I do not mean the Military Engi- 
Of the neer, but that Tradefman who is employed 19 

Engineer . making Engines for railing of Water, We 

have improved much of late Years in this.ufeful 
Art, and have now Engines moved both by Fire 
and Water,, which oyr Forefathers knew nothing 
of. This has been owing to the Labour of the 
Royal Society, and the rrogrefs we have madeifi 
' Experiments Pbilofophy. 

Hh Bvfi* The Engineer makes Engines for railing of 
mfs Water by Fire, either for fupplying Refervoirs 

or draining Mines: He makes Engines to force 
.Water to any Height for extingufhing Fire, and 
Pumps varioufly conftru< 3 ed for railing Water': 
Befides the common Pump, tneotioned in the 
foregoing Chapter, he makes Chain-Pumps, which 
differ from the other in this, that the Water is 
forced up without any Dependance upon the Air, 
and may be iraifed higher than by the common 
Pump; but requires greater Strength to work it; 
He makes the Screw-Pump, by fome called the 
Pythagorean- Pump, as fuppofed to .be invented by 
that Philofopher; it coniifts of a Pipe twifted 

round 
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round a wooden Cylinder ; it is placed upon an 
inclined Plain, the one End of it in the Water to 
be i^ifed, and the other turned round by a Handle, 
which moves bpth the Pipe and Cylinder: The 
Water is rajfed by its pwn Preffure upon the 
lower End of the Pipe, and thrown out at the 
upper. 

An Engineer requires a very mechanically turn- His Genius 
ed Head, and fhould-be verfed in all the Laws 
and Principles of Mechanics, and what is called the 
Mechanic Powers, as he is employed in making 
all Engines of Force. The Mechanic Powers are 
five; die Wedge, the Lever, the Wheel, the 
Screw, and the.Pully 5 and on the Combination 
of thefe Powers depends the Conftruflion of all 
forcing Engines whatever. He employs Smiths 
of various forts. Founders for his Brafs-work, 

Plumbers for his Lead-work, and a Clafs of Shoe- 
Makers for making his Leather Pipes. He re- 

3 uires a large Stock to fet up with, and a confi- 
erable Acqaintance among the Gentry. Thp 
Bufinefs is'at prefent in few Hands, nor is it ca¬ 
pable of maintaining a great Number of Matters. 

A Youth, whofe Genius is turned to Mechanics* 
may bp put to this Trade about Fifteen: Hi* 
Education, as to Lettets, may confift in the Know¬ 
ledge of the Engltjh Tongue; but he ought to 
learn Mathematics and Defigning, of which laft 
it isabfolutely necettary he fhould be perfeft Ma¬ 
tter : He ought to have a folid, not a flighty Head, 
otherwife his Bufinefs will tempt him to many 
ufelefs^nd expenfive Projefts: The Theory of 
Mechanics is foon learned, but a Man whofe 
Hand can execute what his Head invents, is likely 
to prove a much better Engineer, than he who 
has only the Theory: Theory and Pra&ice joined 
make the compleat Workman in this and all other 
Branches of Trade, The Workmen in this Bufi- 

nefc 
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tiefs arc paid according to the Branched they are 
employed in; but in general earn from Fifteen 
to Twenty Shillings a Week; and the Fore-Man 
of a Shop, who understands fini&mg of tJie com¬ 
mon Engines, may earn much more. 

•CHAP. LIV, 

Of tfye Wat c h-M a k % £, find tbcfe be 
fmjployu 

T H E Watch-Maker’s Bufinefs is jbut of modern 
Invention, and of late improved in EngUmi 
to the higheft Perfection; we beat all Europe in 
f ~ Clocks and Watches of all forts, and export tbofe 

* 9 jjfeful Engines to all the Parts of the known 

World. 

At the firft Appearance of Watches they were 
but rude tp what they are now ; they were began 
and ended by one Man, who was called a Watchr 
Maker ; but of late Years the Watch-Maker, pro¬ 
perly fo called, fcarce makes any thing belonging 
to a Watch; he only employs the different Trades¬ 
men among whom the Art is divided, apd puts the 
feveral Pieces of the Movement together, and ad- 
jufts and finiflies it. Watches about fixty Years 
ago went upon Cat-Gut infield pf a Chain, an^ 
were affected by every Change of Weather ; it 
was morally impo/Eble to adjuft them to any fixe<j 
Certainty: But frnce the Invention of the Chain, 
and our Improvement in the Temper of Springs, 
pur Watches are reduced to certain Principles up* 
pn which the Weather, at leaft in our Climate, 
fap have no Effip#. 

Thf 
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The next Improvement Watches and .Clocks 
receiv’d, was the Invention of Engines for putting 
the Teeth in the feveral Parts of the Movement, 
which were formerly, cut by Hand. This has re-* 
duced the Expence of Workmanffiip and Time to 
a Trifle, in Comparifon to what it was before, 
and brought the Work to fuch an Exa&ne& that 
no Hand can imitate it^ 

The Movement-Maker forges his Wheels of Sect, a, 
Brafs to the juft Dimenfions; fends them to the Of the 
Cutter, and has them cut at a trifling Expence: Mover 
He has nothing to do when he takes them from ment Ma~ 
the Cutter but to finilh them and turn the Cor- & er * 
ners of the Teeth, The Pinions made of Steel 
are drawn at the Mill, fo that the Watch-Maker 
has only to file down the Pivots, and fix them to 
Jtheir proper Wheels, 

The Springs are made by a Tradefinan who Sect. 3, 
does nothing elfe, and the Chains by another: Of the 
Thefe laft are frequently made by Women, in Spring 
the Country about London^ and fold to the Watch- dnd Chain- 
Maker -by the Dozen for a very fmall Price, It Maker . 
requires no great Ingenuity to learn to make 
Watch-Chains, the Inftruments made for that 
Ufe renders the Work quite eafy, which to the 
Eye would appear very difficult. 

There are Workmen who make nothing elfe Sect. 4. 
but the Caps and Studs for Watches, and Silver- Of the 
Smiths who only make Cafes, and Workmen who Cap t Stud % 
cut the Dial-Plates, or enamel thetn* which is of and Cafe - 
late become much the Fafhion. Maker . 

When the Watch-Maker has got home all the Sect.^. 
Movements of the Watch, and the other different Of tie 
Parts of which it confifts, he gives the whole to Finijher. 

a Finiflier, 
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a Finiflier, who puts the whole Machine together, 
having firft had the Brafs-Wheels gilded by the 
Gilder, and adjufts it to proper Time, The 
Watch-Maker puts his Name upon the Plate, and 
is efteemed the Maker, though he has not made in 
his Shop the fmalleft Wheel belonging to it. It is 
fuppofed, however, that he can make all the Move¬ 
ments, and Apprentices are learn’d ftill to cut them 
by Hand: He muft be a Judge of the Goodnefs of 
Work at firft Sight, and put his Name to nothing 
but what will ftand the fevereft Trial; for the 
Price of a Watch depends upon the Reputation of 
the Maker only. 

All the Branches require a Mechanic Head, a 
light nice Hand, to touch thofe delicate Inftrumcnts 
with which they make Pivotsalmoft imperceptible; 
and a ftrong Sight, there being fcarce any Trade 
which requires a quicker Eye or fteadier Hand. 
The Profit of the Mafter is confiderable, and a 
Journeyman has as much as he can earn, for they 
are generally paid by the Piece ; a Finiflier may 
Wages. earn Thirty or Forty Shillings a Week, if con- 
ftantly employ’d: It requires no great Strength, 
Education, nor much Education to make a practical Watch* 
Maker $ but a Man who intends to be Mafter of 
the Theory ought to have a tolerable Education, 
and lhould have fome Smattering of Mechanics 
and Mathematics. He may be bound about Four¬ 
teen, or fooner if he is toleraby acute. The 
Trade is not much over-flock’d in Town, and no 
Trade has better Encouragement in our Planta¬ 
tions, or in any other Part of Europe . If he un- 
derftands his Bufinefs, he may have Bread almoft 
any where. 

Sect. 6, 

Of the In treating of the Watch-Maker, I have faid 

Clock and every thing that can be faid of the Clock Maker, 
Orrery- or any other Branch of Tradefmen concern’d in 
Maker. making 
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inaking any Inftruments for the Menfuration of 
Time, They differ only from the Watch-Maker 
in the Size of their Work, the Principles they 
a£t upon are conftantly the fame, and a Perfon 
who underftands the Theory of Watch-making 
cannot be ignorant of any other Movement what¬ 
ever ; but fuch as are ufed to one fort of Work 
only, are certainly better than he who rambles 
after many, though the Principles of all are alike; 
therefore I wifh the Articles of Clock-making and 
Watch-making were kept more diftindt from one 
another, 

CHAP. LV, 

Of the Mathematical ^Optical Inftruments 
. and Speftacle-Maker. 

T HE Mathematieal-Inftrument-Maker makes Sect, i7 
all kind of Inftruments conftrudted upon Ma- QJ tbt 
thematical Principle?, and ufed in Philofophical Matbema £ 
Experiments: He makes Globes, Orrerys,* Scales, ticat In - 
Quadrants, Sedtors, Sun-Dials of all Sorts and ftmment* 
Dimenfions, Air-Pumps, and the whole Appara- Maker. 
tus belonging to Experimental Philofophy. He 
ought to have a Mathematically turned Head, and n ff*\ an * 
be acquainted with the Theory and Principles up- 
on which his feveral Inftruments are conftrudted, 
as well as with the pradtical Ufe of them. He 
employs feveral different Hands, who are mere 
Mechanics, and know no more of the Ufe or De- 
fign of the Work they make, than the Engines 
with which the greateft Part of them arc executed ; 
therefore the Matter muft be a thorough Judge of 
Work in general. 

The 
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Sect. 2. The Optical-Inftrument-Maker is employed in 

Of the making the various forts of Telefcopes, Micro- 
Optical - fcopes of different Stru&ures, Spadtacles, and aU 
lfifitument other Itiftruments invented for the Help or Pre- 
and $t e <-- fervation of the Sight, and in which Glafles are 
tach Ma- u f C( j # He himfelf executes very little of the Work, 
ir * except the grinding the Glafles: He grinds his 
Convex-Glaffes in a Brafs Concave Sphere, of a 
Diameter large in proportion to the Glafs intend¬ 
ed, and his Concave-Glafles upon a Convex Sphere 
of the fame Metal: His Plane-GlafTes he grinds 
' ;upon a juft Plane, in the fame Manner as the com¬ 
mon Glafs-Grinder, mentioned Chap. XXXII. 
Se£h 4. He grinds them all with Sand and po- 
lifhes them with Emery and Putty. The Cafes 
and Machinery of his Inftruments are made by 
different Workmen, according to their Nature, 
and he adjufts the Glaffes to them. 

It is a very ingenious and profitable Bufinefs, 
and employs but a few Hands as Mafters. < The 
Wage*. Journeymen earn a Guinea a W eek, and fome 
more, according as they are accurate in their 
Trade. Such a Tradeftnan defigned for a Matter 
ought to have a pretty good Education, and a pe¬ 
netrating Judgment, to apprehend the Theory of 
the feveral Inftruments he is obliged to make, 
and muft be a thorough Judge of fuch Work as he 
employs others to execute. A Youth may be 
bound to either of thefe Trades any time between 
thirteen and fifteen Years of Age, and does not re¬ 
quire much Strength. 

S& 
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CHAP. LVI; 

Of the Shagreen- Cafe-Maker * 4 and Trunk- 
Maker. 


*1' H E firft of theft Ti*adefmen is employed in Sicr. i„ 
A making Shagreen Cafes for Watches-, Twee- Of tht 
aers, &c, and Chefts for Plate. There is fome In*- Shagreen* 

f enuity in the Bufinefs, and it affords reafonable G*f*-Ma- 
‘rofits to the Matter: The Journeymen earn ^ cr * 
Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a Week, and are 
pretty conftantly employed. It requires neither 
much Strength, nor any previous Education ; a 
Youth may be bound to k about Fourteen Years 
of Age. 


The Trunk-Maker is a very noify Trade: Be- Sect. *> 
fides Trunks, Portmanteaus, &c. they generally Of the 
make Leather-Buckets j and between both return Trunk- 
reafonable Profits, The Genius required to fit a Mahr* 
Lad for this Trade has nothing particular in it: 

He mutt be a mere Dunce who cannot acquire it 
in lefs than feven Years.. A moderate Share of 
Strength is neceflary : A Lad may be bound about 
fourteen or fifteen Years of Age, and when out 
of his Time may earn from Twelve to Fifteen 
Shillings a Week. 


The Box-Maker is no more than a^ bungling Sect. 3. 
Joiner: He is employed chiefly in making Boxes Of tht 
and Cafes for packing up ail manner of dry Goods. 

He requires more Strength thaqt Brains; and sl hr % 
Journeyman earns the common Joinet's Wages, 
about Fifteen Shillings a Week. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. LVIL 
Of the Needle and Pin-Make r. 

* THIS Tradefnaan. does not require to be fo 
*rjf ^ acute as the Inftruments he makes; the 
^ Needle-Maker’s Skill confifts iii (he juft Temper 
a tr * of his Steel; the mechanical Part requires nei¬ 
ther much Strength nor Skill. The Steel is drawn 
in Wire to the Finenefs of the Needle defign’d, 
cut into Lengths, then the Eye is ftruck with an 
Inftrument proper for thatufe and the Point is 
field down. . . 


Sect. a. The Pin-Maker makes.his Pins of Brafs Wire 
Of tbt drawn by the Wire-Drawers, and imported from 
Pin-Ma • Abroad; one Hand is employ’d in cutting it into 
hr. different Lengths according to the Size of the 
Pins, another in making the Heads, a fourth in 
putting them on, and a fifth in Pointing; by the 
Number of different Hands employ’d, this Work 
is quickly difpatched; otherwife it could fcarce 
afford a living Profit; as it is, it turns out but a 
poor Bufinefs, and a Journeyman earns no more 
than a common Labourer. 

CHAP. LVIII. 

Of the Cor k-Cutter. ~ 

Cork-Cut- '“PHIS Tradefman’s Name implies his Bu- 
ttr. fmefe; the Cork is the Bark of a Tree of 

that Name of the Product of Spain ; it requires 
no great Head-piece, but a fharp Knife to exe¬ 
cute 
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elite this Bufinefs; Women are moftly employedj 
and earn Seven or Eight Shillings a Week at fo 
much a Dozen of Corks; It is foon acquired, and 
worth no Boy’s While to ferve an Apprenticefhip 
to learn the Myftery. 

CHAP. LIX. 

O/^Brush-Maku, 

I T is eafy to comprehend the Nature of this 
Tradefman’s Bufinefs $ he makes Hair Brooms Vl e 
and Brulhes of ali Sorts : His chief Materials are fr * 
Hogs Briftles, which he combs, picks, and cuts 
in Lengths fit for the various Sorts of BFufhefc 
he makes; he cuts and forms the wooden Part 
of the Brufh, with an Inftrumerit much of the 
Nature of that ufed by the Laft-Maker. It re¬ 
quires no great Genius to become fully Matter of 
this Myftery, and but a moderate Degree of 
Strength : It is not over and above profitable to 
the Matter* and the Journeyman earns from 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week; The 
Trade is pretty much overftocked with Hands, 
which is no great Encouragement for Apprentices 
to bind. The Age fit for binding to the Trade, 
is from Twelve Years of Age and upwards, and 
their Education has no Influence upon their Art, 
whether Liberal on not. 

As we are upon the Article of Brufhes and Sect. 2. 
Hair Brooms, I mutt not forget Birch Brooms, The Broom - 
which make no inconfiderable Figure in Trade ; Maker . 

I am told fome employ Four or Five Hundred 
Pounds in this Articfe ; however* I do not find 
any of thefe great Matters take Apprentices, or 
S tha^ 
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that their Myftery requires great Talents i They 
generally employ Women and common Labou¬ 
rers to do their Work. 

Sect. 3. There are a Sort of Mops made by the Birch 
Map-Ma* Broom-Makers, of Woollen Rags, and a Clafs 
ter. of People who live by picking up and felling 
Rags for this Purpofe ; and another Sort of Mops 
made of Woollen Thrumbs. This laft is a pro¬ 
fitable Branch { thofe who make them may earn 
Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Week. As I have 
mentioned Rag ? , I muft here take notice, that 
Rag'Men. thefe Rag-Men'who buy up Linnen Rags for the 
Paper Mills, employ fome Thoufands, and make 
a very genteel Living by it. 


CHAP, LIX. 

Of the Weavers in general . 

T HE Weaving Bufinefs is veiy extenfive, 
* and divided into innumerable Branches; as 
many as there are different Fabricks of wrought 
Goods: They may be divided into the Narrow 
and Broad Weavers, and 2gain into Silk, Cloth T 
and Linnen Weavers, and each of thefe into as 
Sect. 1. many Branches as there are different Sorts of 
Of Nar- Commodities made of thefe Materials. The 
row*Wea- Narrow Weavers are fueh as are employed in 
vers, viz. weaving Livery Laces for Beds, Ribbons, plain* 
Rrlbt.n f flowered and brocaded, Tapes, Incles, (sfc. &£. 
Li<ve>y~ There are Engine Looms for making fome of 
Lace, thefe Narrow Goods, wherein Ten or a Dozen- 
of Pieces can be made at once, but Goods made 
cavers, Qn Lo oms are not f 0 g 00 j as th 0 f e ma( je by 

Hand} 
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IJand; the Reafon is, it is impoffible to find 
Thread of any Sort, every way equal. Thefe 
Engines beftow an equal Preflu re upon all 
Threads alike, whereas the Workman when 
weaving by Hand, increafes or diminifhes the 
Strength of his Pull, according to the Coarfenefs 
or Finenefs of the Thread \ and by' that Means 
conceals all Difference in the Waft or Warp. 

We have treated of fome of the Narrow Wea¬ 
vers elfewhere^ as of the Orri ce-Weaver; fee 
Chapter XXXth, SeCt. 5th. The whole Tribe 
of Narrow Weavers make but poor Bread/and 
lefs in Proportion to the Coarfenefs of the Ma¬ 
terials they trfe. The common Run of them Their Wa~ 
may earn about Nine Shillings a Weak ; the^/. 
Claffes moft employ’d in London^ are the Livery- 
Lace-Weavers, and the Ribbon-Weaver; The 
greateft Number employed in the Other Articles 
Work in the Country, and fend up their Goods 
to the London Market, at a much cheaper Rate 
than they can be afforded to be manufactured 
here. 

As to thofe in the Broad Wa y $ the Silk Wea- Sect. 2. 
Ver is moft employed in London ; stuffs, Broad Thefeve- 
Cloths and Woollen Goods are chiefly made in Tribes 
the Cloathing Counties of England , and the °f Broad 
Linnen is the Manufacture of Scotland\ Ireland , Weavers. 
France and Germany . The Spittlefield Weavers, 
who all work in the Silk Manufacture, are a nu¬ 
merous Body. The plain Sik Weaver requires silk-Wea - 
but little Ingenuity, but the Weavers of flower- his 
ed Silks* Damafts, Brocades and Velvets are Genius and 
very ingenious Tradefmen : Thefe ought to learn Education. 
Drawing to defign their own Patterns; the 
Want of which gives the French Workmen the 
greateft Advantage over us. Were our Weavers 
as expert at deligning as their Rivals, the Wea¬ 
vers in Spittle field* need not be obliged ta fend 
S % to 
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to Paris for new Patterns: A Man acute with 
his Pen in Drawing, could ftrike out new Fan¬ 
cies as well as the Frenchman ; for I cannot ap¬ 
prehend there can be any general natural Diffe¬ 
rence between Workmen, if they have equal 
Advantages of Education and Experience in their 
Bufinefs. 

As to the Cqnftru&ion of a Loom for thefe 
rich Manufa&ures, it is the fame with that de- 
figned for coarfer Goods; all Looms have fome 
Principles common to them, but it is impof- 
fible to give the’Tleader an Idea of that which 
conftitutes the Difference among them without a 
Plate or Model. 

Wages of a The Journeyman Weaver in molt Branches in 

Silk-Wea- the Silk Way may earn a Guinea or Eighteen 
wr, Shillings a Week, if conftantly employed ; it re¬ 
quires moderate Strength : A Boy may be bound 
about Eleven or Twelve Years of Age. They 
are employed younger, but more for the Advan¬ 
tage of the Matter, than any thing they can 
learn of their Trade in fuch Infant Years. 

Sect. 4. This Tradefman buys raw Silk from the Im- 
O/ the porter, and fometimes imports it himfelf and 
Silk-Man, fells it to the Manufa&urer. If we confider 
him as a Ware-Houfe-Keeper and Retailer, he 
requires no great Genius to acquire the Myftery 
of his Trade; if as a Merchant, we refer him 
to that Chapter where his Qualifications are com¬ 
prehended under the general Defcription of a 
Merchant. 

Sect. 5. The Silk-Throwfter, by a Mill calculated for 
The Silk that Purpofe, throws the Silk, and prepares it for 
FbrovjJler, the various Ufes of the Weaver; he employs 
moftly Women, to whom he gives but fmall 
Wages: It is a very profitable Bufinefs for the 
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Matter, and requires but a fmall Share of Inge* 
nuity. Spinning the hard Silk and winding it 
employs a great Number of Female Hands, who 
may make good Bread of it, if they refrain from 
the common Vice of Drinking and Sotting away 
their Time and Senfes. 




CHAP. LX. 

Of D y je r s of all Sorts . 

T N London there are Dyers of all Sorts ; fome g ECT 
A dye only Wool, others Silk; fome confine Dyersrf 
themfelves to particular Colours, fuch as Scarlet a a Sorts. 
and Blues; the Scarlet Dyer is by much the 
moft ingenious and profitable Branch of the Dy¬ 
ing Bufinefs; the beft Dyes that are ftruck of 
that Colour are done upon the River Severn ; 
the Water of that River has fome Influence upon 
the Operation, which renders Cloths finifhed there 
preferable to thofe made any where elfe in Eu¬ 
rope . The Bufinefs of a D ; er in the Woollen 
Way in general is very laborious and chilly \ they / 
are conftantly dabbling in Water hot and cold. 

The Silk Dyers have not lo much Labour as the 
other, but all Clafles require a moderate Degree 
of Strength ; a Youth ought not to be bound 
until Fourteen or Fifteen Years of Age. The 
general Wages among Dyers is Half a Crown Wages. 
and Three Shillings a Day. 

The Woollen Dyers befides Copperas and the j n j} r u. 
Fulling Mill* which is an Engine moved by a Horfe mn ts ufid. 
for milling the Cloth, have a Hot-Prefs to give it 
a Glofs. The Silk-Dyers, inftead of a i’refs, ufe 
an Engine called a Mangle or Calender. The 
Silk when dyed and dry is rolled round a Roller, 
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and put upon a fmooth Plain, under a great 
Weight moved backward and forward by the In¬ 
terposition oi a Wheel and a Horfe, 

Sect. 2. Thcfe Tradefmen keep Calendars or Mangles, 
Of Calen- being heavy Engines moverLby Horfes, or Men, 
darj. for prefling chiefly Linnen Cloths of all Sorts. 

It requires more Strength than Ingenuity, and 1 
do not underftand that they take Apprentices y 
the few that are Matters about Town employ 
Labourers, who earn from Nine to Twelve Shil¬ 
lings a Week, and by Degrees learn to be ex¬ 
pert in the Bufinefs, fo as to confine themfelves 
to that Work alone. 

Sect. 3. This is a Shop-keeping Bufinefs who deals in 
OJDry Dyes or Colours for the Dyers moftly. They 
Salters, fometimes differ little from the Oil Shop, and in 
no Cafe it requires much Ingenuity to acquire 
their Myftery. 

Sect. 4. Starch i$ moftly made in the Country, it is 
Of Starch- made of the fineft Flour foaked in Water anci 
Mahtrs - afterwards dried \ we make very good here, but 
they efteem the Poland Starch beft. It is a labo¬ 
rious Bufinefs enough, and tolerably profitable. 
Journeymen earn from Nine to Fifteen Shil¬ 
lings a Week. 

Sect. 5. This Tradefman makes a Species of Blue-Dye, 
Of Blue - moftly ufed by the Callico-Printers, and general-. 
Makers, j y fc ee p S a Shop fomething like a Dry-Salter’s, 
where he* fells Dyes and Starch, but they gene¬ 
rally ufe Labourers and feldom take Apprentices 
for the making of Blue. Such Apprentices as 
they take are in the Shop-keeping Way. 

chap/ 
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CHAP. LXK 
Of the So a p -Boiler* 

CO AP is compofed of Lime, Salt of Vege- 7 he Soap - 
^ tables, and the Fat of Animals; a Lee or Bailer. 
Lixivium is made of Kelp, that is, the Salt of 
Sea Weed obtained by burning, or of the white Th* Com- 
Allies of other Vegetables, into which is added a fofition of 
Quantity of Lime-water. When the Lee has Soa P* 
flood long enough in the Fats to extra# all the 
Salts from the Allies, it is then drained off and 
put into a Boiler; with a Proportion of Tallow, 

(if for hard Soap) or of Oil (if for foft Soap,) 
where it is allowed to boil until the Tallow or 
Oil is fufliciently incorporated with the ftrong 
Lee, and is become of one thick Confidence ; it 
is then taken out with Ladles and poured into 
Chefts ; before it is cool they pour over it fome 
Blue, which penetrates through the Mafs; when 
it is cold, it is taken out of the Chefts, and cut / 
into Lengths with a Wire, and laid up to dry ; 

It is a laborious nafty Bufmefs, but abundantly 
profitable, and requires no great Share of Inge¬ 
nuity ; if the Matter and one Man in the Houfe 
underftands the Bufinefs, the whole Work may 
be performed by Labourers. The Wages given 
fuch a Foreman depends upon the Bufinefs of the 
Boiler, and .is in proportion to the Largenefs of 
his Dealings ; the others concerned are paid as 
other Labourers, from Nine to Twelve Shillings 
a Week. 
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CHAP. LXII. 

QT Brewer Distiller. 


$*CT. I. 

Brewer. 


•T 1 H E Brewers in London , as far as I can learn* 
feldom take Apprentices; his Work is car¬ 
ried on by Labourers, who have acquired their 
Knowledge by Experience j and thofe who intend 
to fet up the Bufinefs have either been acquainted 
with it, by being Son or Relation to fome Man 
in the Trade, or take their Chapce, by depend¬ 
ing on the Skill and Honefty of the Clerks and 
Servants: The Bufinefs of a Brewer requires a 
large Stock of Ready Money to fet up with, and 
the Profits returned are proportionably confider- 
able. 


Sect. 2. The Copper-Smith makes Coppers, Boilers 
Of the f° r the Brewers, and all Manner of large Veffels 
Copper- of Copper. This differs only from the Brazier, 
who likewife makes Copper Utenfils, that his 
Work is the largeft and the moft laborious. 
Their Journeymen and Apprentices ought to 
have as much Strength as any Mechanic I know, 
and he and they ought to live by themfelves, for 
they are very noify Neighbours. The Wages of 
a Journeyman is from Twelve to Twenty Shil¬ 
lings a Week. 

Sect. 3. This Tradefman makes Backs for the Brewer 
Of the to cool his Liquors in, is fomething between the 
Back* Ma+ Cooper and the Carpenter, and requires more 
Stiength th<an Ingenuity, and their Wages is from 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 


This 
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This is a Qafs of Smiths employed in making Sect. 4. 
Iron -Hoops for the large Veflels belonging to 0 / the 
Brewers and Diftillers, is a laborious and not very L°n 
profitable Branch of that numerous Craft. Their t er * 
Wages is like that of the other Clafles. 

The London Diftillery is now arrived at a very Sect. 5. 
great Perfection, though not near fo much as it Drilling 
is to be hoped it may. We make ten times the * n general. 
Quantity of Spirits we made Forty Years ago ; 
the Confumption has increafed prodigioufly, and 
I believe the Goodnefs of the Commodity has 
received feme Improvement. It brings in a large 
Revenue to the Crown ; the Dealers get great 
Eftates, but I am afraid it has contributed to 
debauching the Morals, and debilitating the 
Strength of the common People. The Cheapnefs 
of Home-made-Spirits encourages the Vulgar to 
drink. It lays a Temptation in their Way they 
have now got the Habit, which daily increafes 
upon them with fuch Rapidity, that if the Evil 
increafes in the next ten Years as it has done in 
the laft, Drunkennefs mufi become the Charac- 
teriftic of the People, they muft live upon Spi¬ 
rits, and forget Labour and Sobriety. The Chil¬ 
dren muft be born in Gin, brought up in a Gin- 
fhop, live in Drunkennefs, and kick out of the 
World without having enjoyed one fober 
Thought; but private Vices are public Benefits, 
and while they continue fuch, we have no great 
Hopes of redrefiing thofe many Calamities that 
attend national Drunkennefs. 

The Malt Diftiller is the Father of all the o- Sict. 6 . 
ther Clafles, as he furnifhes them with the Chief Tb* Malt 
of their Materials. To diftil Malt, the Procefs DiftilLr . 
is as follows ; the Malt is grinded and mafhed in 
the fame Manner as if you intended to brew 

Strong 
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Strong Beer; the Worts are taken off without 
mixing any Hops, and put to cool in Backs ; 
when cold, they are drawn out of the Backs 
into working Fats, and fomented with Yeaft ; 
they keep conftantly ftirring about the Worts in 
the Fats until they are thoroughly fermented, 
and the Barm begins to fall to the Bottom ; 
they are then ready for Tingling, and are called 
Wafti. They are put into a Still about three 
Parts full j the Fire is kept pretty brifk till the 
Wafli is near upon the boil ; when the Head of 
the Still is put on, and luted on the Worm in the 
Worm-tub 5 then the Fire is allowed to decreafe 
until the Still begins to run j it is kept in a con- 
ftant flow Heat until the whole is Angled. The 
firft Production is called Low Wines. TheTe 
Low Wines are again put into, the Still, which 
with the Worm ought to be well cleaned, and are 
diftilled a fecond Time, and are now pure Spirits 
of Malt. 

Sect. 7. The Malt Diftiller proceeds no farther, but 
The Ccm . fells his Malt Spirits to the Compound Diftillers ; 
found Dif. They put a Quantity of Juniper Berries, Anni^ 
/;//#/*. feed, or other Materials, with which they mean 
to flavour their Spirits, into a Still, with a Quan¬ 
tity of Malt Spirits, lowered with Water, and 
proceed to diftil as before. This produces thofe 
bewitching Liquors called Gin, Annifeed, 

Sect. 8. Molafles Spirits are diftilled from Treacle, by 
Molajfet the Compound Diftillers; the Molafles are di- 
$ fir its* luted with Water to a proper Thinnefs, then 

warmed, fermented and wrought in the fame 
Manner as the Malt Waft). When thoroughly 
fermented, it is Angled into Low Wines and 
re-drawn into Spirits in the fame Manner as 
Malt. 

The 
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The feveral Gaffes of Diftillers, notwithftand- 
jng the high Duty, have a Secret of making 
large Profits: How they can pretend to pay the 
Revenue, and fell found Spirits for fo frnall a 
Price as they do, I own is a Myftery paft finding 
put by ray (hallow Apprehenfion; but the Fad? 
is true, that they all get Eftates, and yet the 
poor Man may get drunk for Two-pence. It is 
foon enough to bind a Lad Apprentice to a Dif- 
tiller at Fifteen ; but I believe it is 1 not very 
Common to take Apprentices in that Branch ; 
nor does it require much Ingenuity. I wifli they 
had all of them more Confcience and Honefty, 
and believed that they were anfwerable to God 
and their Country for the Mifchief they do by 
felling diftiird Poifon under the fi&itious Names 
of Gin, Annifeed, &c. The Diftiller, no doubt, 
increafes the Revenue, and vends the Farmers 
Produdt,. and in that Refpedt may be look’d upon 
as a beneficial Member of the Society 5 but the 
Evil arifing from his Trade to Individuals, in my 
Opinion, over-balances all the Good he does the 
Public. 

I could wifli either that he diftill’d none but 
good Spirits, and took a high Price for them ; or 
^hat there were as few Diftillers in our Days as 
in thofe of Queen Elizabeth , when our Country¬ 
men had Spirits without Gin, and the Expence of 
the Public was defray’d without debauching the 
Morals of the People. 

Malt is made of Barley, Oats, Rye, Peafe Sect. 9. 
and Beans, but for the moft Part of Barley; Of the 
though the other Grain may be malted, they Maitjter . 
are not fo commonly us’d. To make Malt of 
Barley, the Maltfter fteeps in a Steep-full of 
Water, large in Proportion to his Malt Barn ; it 
lies in fteep till the whole Grain is equally foft, 
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and that you may bruife it, by holding the Grain 
between your Finger and Thumb end-ways; it 
is then taken out of the Steep and laid in the 
rot Heap until it begins to put forth a Spire at 
one End. When it has fpir’d enough, the Heap 
• is fpread every Day larger, until it is fpread into 
a Floor, and covers all the Malt Barn 5 they keep 
turning it every five or fix Hours, until the Grain 
is perfe&ly dry. When it is put upon the Kiln 
and dried by a flow conftant Fire, it is thefl 
taken off and is ready for the Market. It re¬ 
quires great Care and Judgment to make Malt 
properly, and is attended with reafonable Profits ; 
but little Malt is made in London in proportion to 
-the Confumption ; the mod of it is made in the 
Country, Ihipp’d for London and fold at Bear* 
Key. 

c& e*fe> c*& rfe cfe cfe Sb r tfs S& cfe zfcp gfe 

CHAP. LXIII. 

Of Wine-Cooper and Vintner, 

Wine. T HE Trade °f a Wine-Cooper is all a Myf* 
* tery, his original Bufinefs was to take care 
of the Wine-Cellar, to mix Wines of different 
Growths, to apfwer the Flavour and Tafte re¬ 
quir’d by the different Palates of his Cuftomers ; 
to fine them down, purge them from their 
Lees, and render them fit for Drinking ; to cure 
the feveral Difeafes to which Wines are liable ; 
to recover them when prick’d, and preferve 
them when on the Fret; to renew their Flavour 
and Colour when loft by Age or any Accident. 
He taftes the Wine at the Keys, knows^ the 
Products of different Countries, and the fpecial 
Qualities of particular Vineyards: This is the 
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honeft Part of his Bufinefs, and requires a nice 
Palate and great Labour and Experience to be¬ 
come fully Matter of; but of late Years he has 
gone a Step farther, he is not contented with 
compounding Wine with Wine to produce diffe¬ 
rent Flavour, Tafte and Body 5 to cure the 
common Faults of real Wine and prepare them 
forUfe; but he attempts to perform the Mira¬ 
cle of turning Water into Wine; he converts 
Cyder and feveral more noxious Materials to a 
Refemblance of Port, Sack, Canary and other 
real Products of the Vine, and is become fo 
alert at deceiving, that few People know when 
they drink the true Juice of the Grape, or fome 
fophifticated Stuff brewed by the Winp- Coopen 
As to the Honefty of this Trade, according to 
the prefent Practice, I believe few will be an 
Advocate for it; but the Profits arifing from the 
Knowledge and Pra&ice of thefe Myfteries are 
fo large, that it is in vain for Conference to in- 
terpofe or perfwade the Dealers to leave it off, or 
others not to learn the pernicious Art. A Lad Hit Gt- 
defigned for a Wine-Cooper, mutt have naturally 
a nice diftinguifhing Palate ; if he has naturally 
a Tafte, Experience teaches him the peculiar 
Properties and Flavour of Wine, but without 
it all the Experience on Earth cannot make a 
Wine-Cooper of him. He may be bound about 
Fourteen or Fifteen, having only the common 
Education of a middling Tradefman. A Wine- 
Cooper, in the Employ of a Wine-Merchant, has 
generally a Guinea a Week befides Perquifites, Wages. 
which are very large. 

The Vintner, every Body knows, if he deals Sect, r„ 
honeftly, buys neat Wines, and his Profits arrfe The Vint* 
from the Difference between buying and felling, ntr . 
but few of them are contented with that reafon- 

able 
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able Profit. They for the moft Part dabble at 
the Bufinefs of the Wine-Cooper, and re-breW 
in tbeir Cellars what had been before brewed 
in the Wine-Vaults. A Lad who is to ferve 
his Time to a Vintner, muft be an acute, ac¬ 
tive Fellow, quick of Apprehenfion, nimble in 
his Heels, ready handed and complaifant in 
his Difpofition ; he ought to read and write* 
and may be bound about Twelve Years of Age ; 
fome of them even as Drawers make very good 
Bread of it* The Trade of the Matter, by th£ 
general bad Repute he has brought upon Wine, 
is neither fo large nor fo certain as formerly; 
Tradefmen are now got more into the Tafte of 
Malt Liquor, and we find our Taverns either 
fhut up or converted into Alehoufes ; fo that I 
cannot think there is much Encouragement to 
ferve feven Years Apprenticefliip to this Trade. 

CHAP* LXIV. 

Of the Tallow and Wax-Chandler. 

fallow '"p ALLOW Candles are made two Ways 5 
and Wax- X [ n order to make the common Store Candles 

CbandUr. the Tallow is firft rendered and ftrained from the 
Skin and all Impurities in the Fat. The Wicks 
are made of Cotton fpun for that Ufe 5 the 
fbe Man Workmen cut them into proper Lengths ; the 
tie* of Tallow is melted and put into a Fat of boiling 

making Water, which keeps it in conftant Flow; the 

Store Can- Wicks are ranged five or fix upon along fmall 
™ eSm Stick, and placed upon Stands near the Fat; the 
Candle-maker takes one of thefe Sticks by both 
Ends, plunges it into the Fat and takes it out 
again; this he lays down upon the Stands, and 

takes 
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takes up another, until he has dipped them all; 
then he begins with the firft and dips it again, 
and continues dipping them one after another 
till they are of the Thicknefs wanted. 

Mould Candles are made thus; they have Mould 
Moulds made of Lead, Tin, or Glafs, of dif- Candles* 
ferent Sizes, according as they intend to make 
Candles; the Wick is prepared of Cotton, the 
fame as for Store,-Can dies, and fixed in the 
Middle of the Mould. When all the Moulds are 
wick’d, the Tallow already rendered, is melted 
and poured into the Moulds, and is allowed to 
ftand fome time till the Tallow is perfe&ly con¬ 
gealed and cold, and then the Candle is drawn 
out. 

It is a naufeous greafy Bufinefs, but the Pro¬ 
fits attone for that Inconvenience ; it is a healthy 
Bufinefs enough, few of them die of Conlump- 
tions ; yet pthificky People, not ufed to it, find 
much Difficulty to breathe near the Scent of a 
Tallow-Chandler's Work-Houfe. Journeymen JVnges, 
earn the common Wages. A Youth may be 
bound about Thirteen or Fourteen Years of Age 
without any extraordinary Education, or any 
particular Genius. 

Wax Candles are made after a different Man- Wax~ 
ner, they are neither caft in Moulds nor dipped. Candles, 
but rolled and drawn. They make Sealing Wax 
and Wafers, and Flambeaus, Links, The 
Bufinefs is ftill more profitable than that of the 
Tallow-Chandler, and reckoned a more genteel 
Trade. Journeymen earn the common Wages 
from Twelve to Fifteen Shillings. A Youth 
may be bound about Fourteen Years of Age* 
without any particular Genius or Education. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, LXV. 

Of the S U G A R-B AKER. 

Sect. i. •X* HE Trade of a Sugar- Baker is but of late Stand- 
Of the jng in this Ifland : He is become confiderable 

&*gf r - only fince we became poflefled of the Ifland of 
Baker, Jamaica; a Conqueft we owe to Oliver Cram- 
toel. 

Sugar, though an Article of Luxury, is yet of 
great Ufe to this Ifland, as our Sugar-Colonies em¬ 
ploy an infinite Number of Hands at Home, to 
fupply them with all manner of NecefTaries, which 
they pay for extravagantly, and fome hundred Sail 
of Shipping are annually freighted to carry them 
Provifions and import us their Sugars. 

Sugar is the Juice of a Reed exprefled by two 
great Iron-Rollers, turned by Negroes. The Juice 
is received into a Boiler, where it is boiled for & 
considerable Time, and is made to granulate by 
mixing it with Lime. This dry Powder is put 
up in Calks, in which there is a Hole left to ab 
low the Mobiles to drain from it, and is in that 
Shape fent to Market and called Mufcovadoes^ 
When it comes to the Sugar-Baker he dilutes the 
Raw Sugars with Water, boiles them and mixes 
them with Lime feveral Times. Till after feveral 
Dilutings and Boilings they become fit to be put 
into Earthen Moulds of the Shape of a Sugar- 
Loaf, and are baked in an Oven arid clayed. 1 hey 
are clayed in this manner, a Quantity of Water is 
mixed with Clay till it is thicker thariStarchjand this 
put upon the Sugar, in the Mould upon the broad 
Pai t, which Hands upermoft in this Part of theOpe- 
xation: The Water fubfides through the Loaf and 

carries 
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carries with it all Impurities, which they have not 
been able to take away in boiling, and the Clay re¬ 
mains a dry Subftance on the Top, If they were 
to pour on Water without Clay, it would run too 
quickly through the Loaf and only moiften it, 
without carrying off the Impurities; whereas the 
Clay being mix’d, it falls by degrees and anfwers 
their Purpofe. 

The Dutch are better Boilers than we, and we 
have a great Number of working Boilers from 
thence and Hamburgh, I do not find they take 
Apprentices, but the Labourers they employ, by 
degrees, learn the different Branches of it. The 
Boiler is the chief Workman in a Sugar-Houfe, 
and ears from Thirty to Fifty Pounds a Year \ 
the reft are only Labourers. 


CHAP. LXVIL 

Of the Tobacconist and Snuff-Maker. 

DY the Tobacconift, I do not mean the Impor- Sect. 

ter, him I fpeak of as a Merchant 5 but the Of the 
Retailer, who buys from the Importer, and keeps Tobac- 
open Shop. The greateft Article he deals in is conifi, 
Cut-Tobacco for fmoaking; in which he employs 
Labourers, at Twelve Shillings a Week, who cut 
it with an Engine for that Purpofe, and prepare 
it for Ufe. 

The Tobacconift’s Skill confifts in the Proper¬ 
ties of Tobacco, ai?d his Profit arifes from the 
Difference between buying and felling. If they 
take any Apprentices they are taught to cut, are 
employ’d in ftripping the Leaf off the Stems, and 
in fpinning the Pig-Tail: It requires neither much 
Strength nor Ingenuity. The Trade is reputable 
T and 
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and profitable, and requires a large Stock to fet 
up with. 

Sict. 2. The Sn’uff-Man buys Tobacco from the To- 
Of the bacconift, and makes it into the feveral Sorts of 
Snuff - SnufF, by cutting it fmall with an Engine, as 

Man, mention’d in the laft Se&ion, drying it before the 

Fire, and grinding it in a Mill. He feldom takes 
an Apprentice, but employs Labourers who work 
at fo much a Pound. This Trade is abundantly 
profitable, but now much over-ftock’d. 

CHAP. LX VIII. 

Of the Gardenir, '&c. 

Sect, t. n H E Gardener is a Country Bufinefs, but men- 

OJ tbt X tion’d here as it is a City Company. It is a 
Gardener. healthful, laborious, ingenious, and profitable 
Trade. A Gardener ought to have a good No¬ 
tion of laying out Grounds to Advantage; but 
this I rather chufe to treat under the Head of 
Land-Surveyor, which many of them are. About 
. London their Skill lies in the Kitchen-Garden, and 
their Dexterity in bringing the beft and earlieft 
Garden Produces to Market. 

Journeymen have from Nine to Fifteen Shil¬ 
lings a Week, according to their Skill; and if they 
are employed as Matters in Gentlemen’s Gardens, 
they have from Ten to an Hundred Pounds a Year. 

« 

Sect. The Fruiterer is a Shopkeeping Branch : They 
Of the fell Fruits of all forts, both of our own Growth 
fruiter #. a nd that of Foreign Countries, fuch as Lemmons, 
Oranges, They take no Apprentices that I 

know 
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know of, nor is their Myftery worth ferving an 
Apprenticefhip to; though many of them make 
good Bread of their Branch. 

The Seed-Shopkeeper fells all manner of Gar- Sect. ?. 
den and Grafs Seeds, Gardener’s Tools, Matts, °/ 
tsV. and fome of them are Nurfery-Men* and S ee * m ™ 0 P 
furnifh Gentlemen with young Trees, both Fruit a f VV r * 
and Foreft, with Flower-Roots, &c. It is a very ' er ^ m * n * 
profitable Branch and in few Hands ; requires no 
more Skill than other retail Trades, if they are 
not in the Nurfery-Way; but if. they are, they 
mult be compleat Gardeners. Their Journey¬ 
men, as Shopkeepers, have from Ten to Twenty 
Pounds a Year, with Bed and Board, and as 
Nurfery-Men, the Wages given is like other 
Gardeners. 

The Land-Surveyor is employed in meafuring Sect. 4. 
Land, and laying it out in Gardens and other Of the 
kinds of Policy about Gentlemen’s Seats. To Land-Sur^ 
have a good Tafte this Way he ought to travel to 
. France and Italy , and to have a Liberal Education; 
but efpecially a thorough Knowledge of Geome* 
try and Defigning. They may earn a Guinea a 
Day when employed in laying out, and are always 
efteemed above a Mechanic. 

CHAP. LXIX. 

Of Victualling Trades. 

Hr HE Baker is none of the molt profitable Sect. r. 

Trades; he is fo much under the Direction Of the 
of the Magiftrate, that he has no great Oppor- Baktr. 
tunity of making himfelf immenfcly rich how- 
T a ever, 
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ever, he has a living Profit allowed him by Law, 
and as his Commodity is foneceflary for Life, he 
feldom wants Cuftomers; the Poor are more at 
his Mercy than the Rich ; fmall Families more 
than great 5 for in Rolls, Two-penny and Three¬ 
penny Loaves, there is no Check upon him ; in 
the Quarten and Peck Loaves, and fuch Fami¬ 
lies as take in the fmall Bread, are the chief Sup¬ 
port of the Baker. The Bakers have one Thing 
peculiar to themfelves, to be met with in no other 
Trade 5 they efteem a Cuftomer who runs a Tal¬ 
ly with them, more than the Ready-Money Cuf¬ 
tomers ; though they confume an equal Quantity 
of his Bread. I have heard them own the Fad, 
but could never procure from them any fatisfac- 
tory Reafon for the ftrange Diflike of Ready- 
Money, a Thing all other Tradefmen covet: 
The ill-natured Part of the World alledge, that 
they take Opportunity of making Dead Men (as 
they phrafe it) that is, of cutting double Strokes' 
on their Tally, which makes a large amends for 
the lying out of their Money. 

This Bufinefs requires as much Strength as 
moft Trades : They are generally ftrong, robuft 
Men, and feem to have Plenty in moft of their 
Faces. Journeymen have Five or Six Shillings a 
Week, Bed and Board. A Lad may be bound 
about Fourteen or Fifteen, earlier he can be of no. 
Service; the great Burthens they are obliged to 
carry out in ferving their Cuftomers, requires more 
Strength than is ordinarily to be met with in 
younger Years. 

Sect. 2. In the Days of good Queen Elizabeth , when 
Of the mighty Roaft Beef was the Englijhman's Food ; 
Cogk. our Cookery lyas plain and Ample as our Man¬ 
ners; it was not then a Science or Myftery, and 
required no Conjuration to pleafe the Palate* of 

our 
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our greateft Men. But we have of late Years 
refined ourfelves out of that fimple Tafte, and 
conformed our Palates to Meats and Drinks dref- 
fed after the French Fafliion: The natural Tafte 
of Filh or Flefh is become naufeous to our fafhi- 
onable Stomachs ; we abhor that any thing fhould 
appear at our Tables in its native rropehies; all 
the Earth, from both the Poles, the moft diftant 
and different Climates, mult be ranfacked for 
Spices, Pickles and Sauces, not to relifli but to 
difguife our Food. Fifli, when it has pafled the 
Hands of a French Cook, is no more Fife; it 
has neither the Tafte, Smell, nor Appearance of 
Fiih. It, and every Thing elfe, is drefled in 
Mafquerade, feafoned with flow Poifons, and 
every Difli pregnant with nothing, but the Seeds 
of Difeafes both chronic and acute. This de¬ 
praved Tafte of fpoiling wholefome Dyet, by 
coftly and pernicious Sauces, and abfurd Mix¬ 
tures, does not confine itfelf to the Table of the 
Great; but the Contagion is become epidemical: 

Poor and Rich live as if they were of a different 
Species of Beings from their Anceftors, and ob- 
ferve a Regimen of Diet, calculated not to fupply 
the Wants of Nature, but to opprefs her Facul¬ 
ties, difturb her Operations, and load her with, 
till now, unheard-of Maladies. But it is to no 
purpofe to preach againft Luxury and French 
Cookery ; they have too powerful a Party, in the 
Nation: We mult take the Cooks as they are, 
not as they ought to be; they are not to blame, 
but thofe that employ them. 

A modern Cook mult firft be endued naturally Hit Gtrnut 
with a diftinguiftiing Palate ; then he mult learn 
the whole Myftery of mixing and difguifing every 
thing that comes under his Hand according to the 
Palate and Humour of his Patient; for I think he 
who \s under the Dominion of a French Cook, 
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may as properly be termed a Patient, as he who is 
under a Courfe of Phyfic. A Lad defigned for a 
Cook muft be early inured to bear the-Fire, and 
ought to be of a cleanly Difpofition: He may be 
bound about Thirteen or Fourteen. If he arrives 
at the Perfection of a French Cook, he may have 
a Hundred a Year from many Noble Patients; 
and if his Skill arrives no higher than that of plain 
Englijh Cookery; he may expeCfc from Five to Fifty 
Pounds a Year, according to the Rank of his 
Matter. 

Sect. 3. The Paftry-Cook is a very profitable Bufinefs, 
Of the requires a good Palate and a difguifing Genius: 
Taftry- He is nice at making all manner of Pyes, Patties, 
Cook . Tarts, Cuftards, &c. is {killed in the Architecture 
of Pafte, and judicious at charging his Pyes with 
all manner of Sculpture and Statuary : He deals 
in Jellies and Preferves, and in fome few Con¬ 
fections. A Lad may be bound about Fourteen 
Years of Age, and generally fets up for him- 
felf, or enters into the Service of fome Gentle¬ 
man, in Quality of Superintendant of his Paftry- 
Work. 


Sect. 4, 
Of the 
Confec¬ 
tioner. 


The ConfeClioner is a fweet-tooth’d Trades¬ 
man : He makes all manner of Sweet-Meats, pre¬ 
ferves all manner of Fruit, and is the ArchiteCfc 
of a Defert: He builds Walls, Cattles, and Pyra¬ 
mids of Sweet Meats and Sugar-Pluiftbs: He is a 
Proteus in his kind ; he difguifes many Things ; 
he makes four Things fweet, and fweet Things 
four; he covers the ProduCts of Summer, and the 
hotteft. Seafon of the Year, with artificial Froft 
and Snow, and delights the Eye as much with the 
Arangement of his Pyramids as the Tafte with the 
delicious Flavour of his wet and dry Sweet-Meats. 
It requires no fmall Knowledge to compleat a 

Confe&ionerj 
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Confe&ioner ; though I never efteem him one of 
the moft ufeful Members of Society. The Trade 
is profitable to the Matter, and the Journeymen 
have from fifteen to Twenty Shillings a Week. 

The Poulterer is Purveyor for the Great ; he Sect. 5. 
furnifhes their Tables with Fowl and Game of all Of the 
forts ; and has the Secret of making them pay very Poulterer. 
dear for what they have of him: If they pay their 
Bills, the Nobleman is bit; but if they do not, 
as frequently happens, the Poulterer is bit. The 
whole Myftery of this Trade lies in buying cheap 
and felling dear ; a Secret which may be learned 
in lefs than feven Years.* 

The Fifhmonger is likewife a Tradefman cal- Sect. 6. 
culat6d for the Great and Wealthy: His Profits Of the 
are without any Bounds, and bear no Proportion FJfomo *- 
to his Out-layings. His Knowledge confifts in i er * 
finding out thecheapeft Market, and felling at the 
greateft Price : This and the Properties of the fj 00 9 
Goods he deals iri may be learned in lefs than ' 

feven Years without any notable Genius. 

The Fifherman is a laborious ufeful Trade, per¬ 
fectly well underftood. It is fit only for robuft 
Lads. 

The Fifh-Hook-Maker is employed in making 
thofe Inftruments ufed in Angling, with all the 
Apparatus belonging to it, fuch as Rods, Flies, 

Lines, Reels, The Hook* Maker is abun¬ 

dantly ingenious, though trifling; the chief My¬ 
ftery lies in Temper. Journeymen earn from 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 

The Net-Maker is another Branch dependant 
on the Fifhmonger, for whofe Ufe chiefly they 
make Nets; but they make fome alfo for the 
Huntfmen, and for other Purpofes. It requires 
neither much Strength nor Ingenuity, and the 
T 4 Wages 
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Wages given,*no more than Nine or Twelve Shil* 
lings a Week. 

Sect. 7. This Tradefman makes Vinegar of White- 
Of the Wine that is fpoiled, or brews it of Raifins. This 
Vinegar laft Method is the cheapeft and moft common. 
Maker* Some have made Eftates by it$ but I do not un- 
derftand they take Apprentices. 

S*ct. 8. The Chandlery-Shop deals in all Things neceP* 

Of the fary for the Kitchen in fmall Quantities: He is 
Chandler - partly Cheefemonger, Oil-Man, Grocer, Diftil- 
Sbef. ler, &c. This laft Article brings him the greateft 
Profit, and at the fame time renders him the moft 
obnoxious Dealer in and about London . In thefe 
Shops Maid-Servants and the lower Clafs of Wo¬ 
men learn the firft Rudiments of Gin-Drinking, 
a Pradice in which they foon become proficient, 
and load themfelves with Difeafes, their Families 
with Poverty, and their Pofterity with Want and 
Infamy. The Chandler-Man takes no Appren¬ 
tices, and I could wifh there were no Matters or 
Miftrefles. 

Ssct. 9 
Of the 
Chocolate 
Maker* 


Th* 


Chocolate is made of Cocoa, the Produ£fc of 
the Weft-Indies. It is ftripped of its Shell, or ra- 
• ther Hufk, and wrought upon a Stone over a 
Charcoal Fire till it is equally mellow, and then 
put into Moulds, which fhapes it into Cakes. To 
perfume it they mix it with Venello. 

It is a hot laborious Bufinefs, but does not re¬ 
quire much Ingenuity. Journeymen’s Wages is 
from Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week, but are 
not employed much in Summer. They require 
Heat to work with, but cold Weather is neceffary 
to dry it* 
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The Coffee-Houfe-Man is a kind of Publican ; Sect 10. 
lie fells Coffee, but moft of them fell other Li- Of the 
quors, of which they make large Profits: For his Coffee- 
Qualifications I refer to the Vintner's Sedtion. Man. 

The Butchers generally require more Skill to Sect. 11. 
learn their Trade than any other of the Victualing Of the 
Branches we have mentioned. They muft not Butcher. 
only know how to' kill, cut up, and drefs their 
Meat to Advantage, but how to buy a Bullock, 

Sheep, or Calf, Handing: They muft judge of his 
Weight and Fatnefs by the Eye; and without 
long Experience are often liable to be deceived in 
both. Butchers are neceflary; yet it is almoft 
the laft Trade I fliould chufe to bind a Lad to. 

It requires great Strength, and a Difpofition 
no ways inclinable to the Coward : A Lad 
may be bound about Fourteen or Fifteen. The 
Wages of a Journeyman is not much more con- 
fiderable than that of a common Labourer. 

The Cheefemonger's Bufinefs is impiled in his Sect, i 2. 
Name 5 he is only a Retailer of Cheefe, Butter, Of the 
Eggs, Bacon, and Hams: His Skill confifts in Cheefe- 
the Knowledge of the Prices and Properties of tnenger. 
thefe kind of Goods. It is pretty precarious, and 
liable to a great many Accidents; their Cheefe 
lofe in their Weight, their Hams ftmk, and 
their Bacon rufts, notwithftanding all the Care 
they are able to take; were it not for fuch Ac¬ 
cidents as thefe, their Trade would be very pro¬ 
fitable. 

The Oil-Shop is furnifhed with Oils Pickles, Sect. 13. 
Soap, Salt, Hams, and feveral other Family Ne- Of the 
ceflaries ; he is a mere Retailer, has large enough Oil Shop* 
Profits, but it is worth no Lad's while to flave 
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feven Years in this dirty Shop for any Knowledge 
he can reap from his Matter or his PraCtice. What 
I have faid on another Occafion is applicable here, 
and to all other Retail Shops; if a Lad has Stock 
to fet up with, he cannot beftow feven Years of 
his Nonage better than among thofe kind of 
Goods he refolves to deal in when fettled 5 but if 
a Lad has no fuch Profpeel, fome Mechanic Pro- 
feffion mutt turn out to much more certain Bread, 
than being Apprentice to Retail Shops of any fort. 

CHAP. LXX. 

Of the Linen-Draper, and Jundry other 
Retail Shops. 


Sect. 1. 
Of the 
Linen* 
Draper . 
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THE Linen-Draper is a Tradefman of confi- 
derable Stock, and a very ufeful Member of 
Society; by his retailing of Linen Cloth of all 
forts, he employs a vaft Number of Hands both 
in Scotland and Ireland , and vends the Linens of 
Germany France , and Holland , which he receives 
in Return for our Woollen Manufactures exported 
to fome of thefe Countries. 

His Skill confifts in a perfeCt Knowledge of the 
Linen Manufacture in general, the Difference 
between the different Fabricks, and the Proper¬ 
ties of the Linens of all different Countries: His 
Bufinefs, as he is a mere Buyer and Seller of one 
particular Commodity, is eafily acquired ; but 
his Education ought to be genteel, as his Sock in 
Bufinefs entitles him to the firft Rank of Trades¬ 
men. A Youth may be bound to this Trade be¬ 
tween Fourteen and Fifteen Years of Age. 
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There are various forts of Retail Shops, differ- Sect. 2. 
ing in nothing but in the Names of the Goods Of various 
they fell. Their Skill confifts in the Knowledge 
of the Prices, Properties, the Markets for fuch Mops* 
Goods, and the Extent of the Demand for the 
various Articles they trade in : Buying at one 
Price, felling at another, weighing and meafuring* 
is the whole Myftery of the Retailers in general: 

The greater Number of Articles they tell, the 
greater Memory and Acutenefs is required ; but a 
moderate Share of Wit ferves their Turn in ge¬ 
neral : Sagacity and Oeconomy, refraining to 
launch out of the Depth of their Stock and 
Knowledge, are all the Secrets neceflary to pre- 
ferve their Credit, and giv them a Chance for 
Bread. What I have faid in the preceding Chap¬ 
ter, and often before, I now repeat once for all, 
as a Caution that can never be too much incul¬ 
cated, that unlefs a Lad has a rational Profpedt of 
fetting up for himfelf in any of thefe Branches of 
the Retail Bufinefs, it is more than Madnefs to 
ferve an Apprenticelhip of feven Years: The 
Trader may find his Account in taking a Lad who 
has nothing for feven Years, as he faves him the 
Expence of a Servant} but when that Youth is 
out of his Time, and fpent the moft precious Part 
of Life, in learning to weigh and meafure out a 
Pound of Sugar or a Yard of Ribbon, he is as 
much to feek for Bread, or any Way of earning 
it, as ever. A Lad in fuch Circumftances had 
much better have been bred a Mechanic, which 
would have given him a Chance of Living, if he 
had no more than his Coat to his Back. 
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CHAP. LXXI. 

Of the Merchant. 

Sect, i. TTAVING gone through the feveral Arts and 
Of Trade Trades, and difcovered their Dependance 
in general, one upon another, we come now to a larger Field, 
to the Life, Spring, and Motion of the Trading 
World. The Trades we have been hitherto 
fpeaking of, are confined to one Place, one City 
or Country; but Commerce, the Sphere of the 
Merchant, extends itfelf to all the known World, 
and gives Life and Vigour to the whole Machine. 
Some Tradefmen we have treated of employ feve¬ 
ral different Branches, fome particular Crafts de¬ 
pendant on them; but the Merchant employs 
them all, fets the whole Society at work, fupplies 
them with Materials to fabricate their Goods, and 
vends their Manufactures in the moft diftant Cor¬ 
ners of the Globe. Other Arts, Crafts and My- 
fteries live upon one another, and never add one 
Sixpence to the aggregate Wealth of the Kingdom ; 
but the Merchant draws his honeft Gain from the 
diftant Poles, and every Shilling he returns more 
than he carries out, adds fo much to the Na* 
tional Riches and Capital Stock of the Kingdom. 
Wherever he comes, wherever he lives, Wealth 
and Plenty follow him: The Poor he fets to 
work, Manufactures flourifh, Poverty is banifh- 
ed, and Public Credit increafes. The Advan¬ 
tages of Commerce is evident to all Mankind $ the 
wifeft, the politeft Nations on Earth now court 
her to their Dominions: The Dutch and us 
are two pregnant Proofs of the Power and Ad¬ 
vantages of Traffic, Before we were a Trading 
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People, we were, it Is true, fubfifted by the na¬ 
tural Produce of the Ifland $ but we lived in a 
kind of Penury, a Stranger to Money or Afflu¬ 
ence, inconfiderable in ourfelves, and of no Con- 
fequence to our Neighbours: Our Manners were' 
rude, our Knowledge of the World trifling* Po- 
litenefs was a Stranger at our Courts $ ignorance 
and barbarous Simplicity fpread their Empire over 
the whole Ifland: But we no fooner became a 
Trading People, than the Arts and Sciences began 
to revive, and poliih’d us out of our ruftic Sim¬ 
plicity and Ignorance ; the People found out new 
Means-of fupplying their Wants, and the Nation 
in general accumulated Riches at home, and com¬ 
manded Refpeft abroad; a new Scene of Power 
ftarted out of Commerce, and the wide Ocean 
owned the Sovereignty of Imperial Britain ; a Do¬ 
minion which fome few Years ago was not purely 
chymercial. There was a Time when our Superi¬ 
ority at Sea was unconteftable, and the Influence 
that had upon the other Powers of Europe very 
confpicuous. The Dutch is another Inftance of 
the mighty Power of Traffic; they poflefs a Coun¬ 
try not much larger than Yorkjhire , of a Soil na¬ 
turally barren: The Number of People in the 
United Provinces are not one Fifth of the Number 
of the Inhabitants of Great Britain j and yet this 
little State, but a few Years ago a petty Province 
of the Crown of Spain, cap maintain Armies and 
Fleets capable of checking the Power of the great- 
eft Monarchs on Earth j they fet themfelves upon 
a Level with Crowned Heads, and many private 
Burgo-Mafters can raife as much Money upon 
their own Credit, as the Amount of the Revenues 
of fome Kingdoms in Europe . We have had hut 
a few Days ago a flagrant Inftance of the vaft In- 
flence of Commerce, when Six Millions Sterling 
was fubfcribed for the Ufe of the Government by 
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private Merchants in lcfs than four Hours. Tho' 
Spain is poflefs’d of the rich Gold and Silver 
Mines of Mexico and Peru , and the French King 
governs a large, populous, and rich Kingdom, yet 
neither the Kings of thefe two potent Monar¬ 
chies, nor all their Subje&s put together, could raife 
fuch a Sum on private Subfcription. An Alderman 
of London can undertake for fupplying the State 
with Three or Four Millions Sterling, and raife it 
within the Circle of his own Acquaintance; a 
Thing unheard-of in former Ages, and would have 
been thought Arrogance and Folly even in the 
Days of Queen Elizabeth , to have fuppos’d fuch a 
Thing practicable. . 

All States and Kingdoms have flourifh’d, and 
made a Figure in proportion to the Extent of their 
Commerce. The Carthaginians , though but a 
Society of Merchants, were able to difpute the 
Empire of the World with All-conquering Rome ; 
who never could be fecure of Univerfal Sway till 
Carthage was laid in Ruins. The Venetians , by 
being poffefs’d of the Trade of the Eafl^ were 
able to give Laws to Italy , and difpute Conquefts 
with the mighty Ottoman Porte ; but as foon as 
they were deprived of that lucrative Branch of 
Commerce, by the Difcovery of a Paflage to the 
Eajl by the Cape of Good Hope , they dwindled 
into their prefent Infignificancy. 

The Trade of England has been much more 
confiderable than at prefent, occafion’d by various 
Accidents: The Dutch are our Rivals in Trade, 
and have run away with fome of the mod benefi¬ 
cial Branches of Commerce : The Public Ex¬ 
pence, occafion’d by two long Land Wars in the 
Reigns of King William and Queen Anne> has 
loaded Trade with many heavy Taxes, and dis¬ 
couraged the honeft Merchant': Bad Policy, and 
the Peace that fucceeded the Queens War, has 
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enabled France to rob us of a large Share of our 
Trade : She has fet up her Eaft-lndia Companies, 
and by various Schemes has poffefs’d herfelf of the 
Commerce of the Spanijh Weft-Indies^ which we 
formerly enjoy’d. The Danes , Swedes , and Ruf- 
fians have put in for their Share of Traffic, and 
are making large Advances in the Knowledge and 
Pradtice of Trade and Navigation. In a Word, 
we have but the Shadow of what we had forty 
Years ago. And to compleat our Trading Mis¬ 
fortunes, we fcarce enjoy one Branch of Trade 
wherein the Ballance is not againft us, Portugal 
is the only Kingdom we deal with upon a Par, 
and that is dwindling daily; and were it not for 
our Plantations, the Ballance againft us with other 
Kingdoms, and the Remittance we are obliged to 
make to fupport our Armies and Alliances, would 
long before now have ftripp’d us of every Ounce 
of Bullion. 

The Trade of Britain may be divided-into In- Of our In¬ 
land and Foreign : Inland Trade is the tranfport- landTra/e 
ing of the Commodities of one Part of the King¬ 
dom to another, and efpecially to the grand Mart 
of Trade, the City of London . The chief Arti- 
cles imported to London from other Parts of the 
Ifland are Corn, Coals, Hops, Woollen and Linen 
Goods. Corn and Hops are fold at Bear-Key by 
Factors, term’d Corn or Hop Fa&ors; Coals are 
fold at the Pool ; Woollen Goods are fent up by 
the Clothiers, and fold by the Factors of Blacks 
well-Hall Factory; and Linen Cloth from Ireland 
and Scotland to the Fadlors for that Commodity. 

Thefe Fadtors are a Species of Merchants, who Qf 
deal by Commiffion and fell the Goods of other trs. 
People configned to them, for a Cuftomary Pre¬ 
mium; fometimes Two^r Cent, or more, ac¬ 
cording to the Nature of the Trade they are con¬ 
cerned in. A Farmer in the Country has two or 
/. three 
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three Hundred Quarters of Wheat, or a Maltfter 
as much Malt, to fell at the London Market; 
neither Maltlfer nor Farmer can conveniently 
come up to Town, therefore they fhip their 
Goods and confign them to a Corn-Fa&or, who 
fells them to the beft Advantage, receives the 
Money, remits it to the Farmer, with an Account 
of the Sales; from whence he deduces Two and a 
Half per Cent . or the ordinary Commiffion, for 
Trouble and Expence. There are Fa&ors whd 
deal in Foreign Commodities in the fame Manner, 
that is, have Goods confign’d them by Merchants 
in Foreign Countries, to be fold on their Ac¬ 
count : Thefe Fa&ors are diftinguifti’d either by 
the Countries they deal with, or by the Goods 
«noft commonly confign’d to them. Moft Mer¬ 
chants are Factors for one another in this Shape, 
and reckon it the moft certain, though not the 
moft profitable Part of their Bufinefs. 

Of (be The Foreign Merchant exports the Goods of 
' foreign the Growth or Manufacture of this Kingdom to 
Merchant . the proper Markets, and imports the'Commodi- 
ties of other Countries in Exchange. The Mer¬ 
chants are diftinguilhed one from another either 
by the Goods they traffic in, or by the Countries 
wherewith they have the greateft Correfpondence: 
Thus a Merchant dealing in Tobacco is termed a 
Tobacco-Merchant, or a Virginia Merchant: The 
Dealer in Wines is termed a French or Portugal 
Merchant, or a Wine*Merchant; and fo of all 
others. Some Merchants deal to all the King¬ 
doms on Earth, and import and export Goods to 
and from the moft diftant Nations; others confine 
themfelves to fome few particular Commodities: 
Some import Wines, others Tobacco, others Su¬ 
gars, fome Timber, Iron, Copper, Flaxj^emp, 
Isle, and export Goods proper for the Markets of 
thefe Countries from whence they have their par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular Returrts. — The beft Way then to di- 
ftinguifh the feveral Gaffes of Merchants, is to. 
take a View of our Imports and Exports. 

We export to Jamaica, and the reft of the Su- Lx* 
gar Colonies, all,manner of Materials for Wear- P orts tJ *. 
ing Apparel, Houihold Furniture of all forts, an * I m + 
Cutlery and Haberdafhery Wares, Watches, ? arts f r§m 
Jewels and Toys, Eaji-India Goods of all forts, J amaica ‘ 
fome French W ines, Englijh Malt Liquor, Linen 
Cloths of the Growth of Scotland , Ireland , and 
Germany , and our Ships generally touch in Ire¬ 
land and take in Provifions, fuch as Beef, Pork, 
and Butter. The Returns from thence are Rums, 

Sugars, Cotton, Indigo, fome fine Wood, fuch 
as Mahogany, Lignum Vitae, tsfr* and fome Dy¬ 
ing Woods, particularly Logwood. 

We export to New England , New York , Pen- The Npr - 
ftlvania , and the reft of our Northern Colonies, them C'»• 
the fame Articles mentioned in the laft Paragraph ; Units. 
in a Word, every Article for the Ufe of Life, ex¬ 
cept Provifions : We have in return. Wood for 
Shipping, Corn and other Provifions for the 
Southern Colonies: Some Furs and Skins, Flax, 

Rice and Flax-Seed from the Provinces of Georgia 
and Penftlvafiia , and Fifh from New England , for 
the Levant Market* 

We export to Virginia and Maryland every Ar- Virgi nia 
tide mentioned before, and have in return To- andM&rf* 
bacco and Pig-Iron. From all the Colonies we land, 
have Ready Money, befides the Goods fent themj "• 
which they procure by the illicite Trade carried 
on between our Ifland and the Spanijh Main. 

We export to Ireland the Growth of our Plan- Ireland* 
tations, Sugar and Tobacco, EaJl - India Goods of 
all forts, Silks of the Manufacture of Englandy 
and Raw-Silk, the Product of Italy Broad-Cloths, 

Hats and Stockings, Gold an'd Silver Lace, and 
many other Articles of the Product of this Coun- 
U try* 
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try; for which we take nothing from them in 
return but Ready Money, except fome Linen 
Cloth, and Provisions for our Southern Colonies : 
The Ballance paid by Ireland in Exchange of 
Goods, and the Money fpent by their Gentry 
and Nobility in England^ amount to at leaft One 
Million Sterling per Annum , which is a grearer 
Advantage than we reap from all our other 
Branches of Commerce ; yet we grudge thefc 
^People the common Privileges of Subje&s, de- 
fpife their Perfons, arid condemn their Country* 
as if it were a Crime to be born in that Kingdom 
from whence we derive the greateft Part of our 
Wealth. 

Holland We export to Holland and Flanders fome Wool- 

and Flan- len Goods, Birmingham and Sheffield Goods, Coals, 
ders. Lead, Tin, and Lead Oar ; fometimes Corn, 
Butter, Cheefe, and Hides from Ireland ; fome 
Leather, Tobacco, and Sugars. From thence we 
have Holland, Cambrick, Paper, Whale-Fin, and 
Wh?le-OiI, Delft and Earthen-Ware, Thread 
and Tli read-Laces and a monftrous Quantity of 
Eajl-India Goods run in upon our Coaft by the 
Smugglers. The Dutch have fcarce any Export of 
Commodities peculiar to themfelves; the Ground 
of their Commerce is Eaft-India Goods and Fifh 
catched upon the Coaft of ^Britain \ with thefe 
two Articles they purchafe all the Produft of the 
Earth, and are more Matters of the American 
Wealth than the proud Monarch, whofe Proper¬ 
ty it is. 

Germany. We fend to Germany , fome Woollen Goods; 

but fewer of late Years than formerly; fome 
Lead, Leather, and Tin: And in return have 
Linen Cloths, for our Home Confumption, and 
the Ufe of our Plantations; and pay a large Bal¬ 
lance in Ready Moneys 

Wt 
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We export to France fcarce any thing but France* 
Lead and Tin, fome Tobacco to Dunkirk, and 
fome Salmon from Scotland $ but we import 
Wine, Brandy, Silks of various Sorts, Cambricks, 

Laces of Thread and Of Gold and Silver, Paper* 

Cards, and an innumerable Quantity of trifling 
Jewels arid Toys $ for all which we pay an annual 
Ballance of One Million and an Half. In reckon¬ 
ing up the Imports from France , I fhould have 
mention'd Pride, Vanity, Luxury, and Corrup¬ 
tion ; but as I could make no Eftimate by the 
Cuftom-Houfe Books of the Quantity of thefe 
Goods enter’d, I chofe to leave them out. 

We export to Sweden and Denmark fome Wool- Sweden 
len Goods, Tobacco, Sugar, and a few Eajl-India and Den- 
Goods ; but this laft. Article is daily decaying: mark. 

We fend them Soap and Salt, and fome Fifti* - 
but the Dutch monopolize that Branch. We re¬ 
ceive in return Deal, Iron, Copper, and Oaken- 
Plariks 5 and pay them a great Ballance in Ready 
Money. 

We fend tb the Eajl Country much the fame Ruffia^ 
Goods laft mention’d, and receive in return Naval and the 
Stores of all Sorts, fome Linen Cloth, and fome Eaft 
Goods of the Growth of Perfta , brought through Country* 
Rufjia by Land. 

We ufed to fend to Spain Woollen Goods of Spain* 
vorious Fabrics, and furnifli’d their Plantations 
with the fame Articles we fend to our own $ we 
furnifh’d them with Negroes from the Coaft of 
Guinea , For all which we had in return, fome 
Wines of the Growth of Spain , Fruit, Oil, and 
Olives, and a large Remittance in Gold and Sil¬ 
ver; but this Trade has now dwindled to nothing, 
the French have engrofs’d it wholly to them- 
felves. 

We fend to Portugal Lead, Tin, Woollen Portugal. 
Goods, Goods for their Plantations in the Bra - 
U 2 zitfs* 
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tales % and have our Returns in Wines, Oils, and 
Ready Money. 

We fend to Italy i Fife from New England 
and Newfoundland , Lead, Tin, fome Woollen 
Good*, Leather, Tobacco, Sugars, and Eajl-India 
Goods; and have, in return, fome rich Wines, 
Currants, Silks wrought and raw, Oik, Olives 
and Pickles. 

To the E aft'Indies we fend out fome Woollen 
Goods, Lead, Watches, Clocks, Fire-Arms, 
Hats; but our chief Export is Silver Bullion : Fof 
which we receive in Exchange, Gold, Diamonds, 
Spices, Drugs, Teas, Porcelain or China-Ware, 
Silk wrought and raw, Cotton-Cloths of different 
Kinds, Salt-Petre, &c. A great Part of thefe 
Goods are confumed at Home and in our Planta* 
tions, and the Remainder is exported to other 
Countries of Europe ; the Return of which makes 
Amends for the Bullion exported. 

To Guinea we fend fome Woollen and Lin erf 
Goods, Cutlery Ware^ Fire-Arms, Swords, Cut- 
laffes, Toys of Glafs and Metal, and receive 
in return Negroes for the Ufe of our Plantations, 
Gold Duft, and Elephants Teeth. 

To Turkey we fend Woollen Goods of all Sorts, 
Lead, Tin, Eajt-lndia Goods, Sugars, bfc. and 
receive in return, Coffee, Silks, Mohair, Carpets, 
&c. This is a beneficial Branch of Trade ; the 
Imports and Exports being near upon a Par. 

From this fhortVicw of our Commerce we 
may conceive the Employment of our Merchants 
of different Clafles : A Merchant ought to be a 
Man of an extenfive Genius, and his Education 
genteel- y he muft underfiand not only Goods and 
Merchandize in general, and be a Judge of every 
particular Commodity he deals in, but muft know 
Mankind and be acquainted with the differ 
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rent Manners aad Cuftoms of all the Trading Na¬ 
tions ; he muft know their different Produ&s, the 
Properties of their Staple Commodities, their 
Tafte in the feveral Sorts of Goods they want, 
their principal Marts and Markets, the Seafons 
proper for baying and felling, the Chara&er and 
Humour of their Traders, their Coins, Weights, 
and Meafures, their particular Manner of keep-* 
ing Accompts, the Courfe of their Exchange, 

(ffr* the Duties chargeable at their feveral Ports, 
their Methods of Entry and Clearance; their pe¬ 
culiar Mercantile Cuftoms and Ufages, relating 
either to Payments, or Buying and Selling ; the 
common Arts, Tricks, and Frauds, put in prac¬ 
tice by the Dealers : In a Word, he muft be as 
well acquainted with the Manners and Cuftoms 
of all the Nations he trades with as his own; all 
which requires an extenfive Genius and great Ex¬ 
perience. 

As to his Education, he muft underftand his Education. 
Mother Tongue perfedly, write it grammatically, 
and with Judgment $ he muft learn all the Trad¬ 
ing Languages, French , Dutch , and Portugueze , 
and be able to write them acurately; he has no 
great Neceffity for Greek and Latin , but a fuper- 
ficial Knowledge of them is foon acquired, and 
may be ufeful to him in obtaining the other Lan¬ 
guages. He muft underftand Geography and 
fome Navigation, muft write a fair legible Hand, 
and ought to be a compleat Matter of Figures . 
and Merchants Accompts. 

A Youth educated in this manner, is fit for 
the Compting Houfe of any Merchant; "and 
when he has ferved his Time to any eminent 
Trader, may earn his Bread in a genteel Manner 
’in any Part of the World. He may ferve as 
Clerk in any Compting-Houfe at Home, may 
turn out Supercargo to any Port, and may fettle 
U 3 as 
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as FtSor in any of our Plantations, or other 
Trading Cities in Europe , if he underftands the 
practical Part of Commerce, writes a good Hand, 
underftands Accompts, and the trading Langua¬ 
ges, and has the Chara&er of Integrity and Applw 
cationj whether he has Money or pot he may 
Jive, not only in the Employ ot others, but may 
in time deal for himfelf tp any Extent. 

Bankers, though not properly Merchants, yet 
are fo conne&ed with Commerce, that we may 
with Propriety enough treat of them under that 
Head. The Banker is but a Truftee, and his 
Houfe the Repofitory of other People's Money. 
A Merchant, or any other Gentleman poffefs'd 
of a large Sum of Money, does not chufe to keep 
it in his own Hands, but places it for Security' 
in the Cuftody of fome Banker, from whom hq 
draws it at fuch Times and in fuch Sums as 
he has daily occafion for. The Banker, who is 
fuppos’d a Man of a real Foundation of his 
own, knows that in the Courfe of Bufinefs, all 
the different Perfons who have lodged Money in 
his Hands, cannot have occafion to demand it at 
once, therefore he ventures to lend out, upon 
undoubted Securities, fuch Sums as he thinks he 
can fpare from his current Demands, front 
whence arife the Profits of Banking : As for 
JExample, I have Five Thoufand Pounds in Cafh 
by me; for the Convenience of Payment and 
Security I lodge this Money in the Hands of 
fome noted Banker, who gives me a Receipt for 
it; feveral others are in the fame Circumftanccs 
with me, and the Banker finds himfelf poffefs’d of 
feveral Thoufands more than will anfwer the 
common and daily Draughts made on him, there¬ 
fore he ventures to lend out Four or Five Thou* 
fand Ppunds upon the Security pf Plate, Jodi* 

Bonds, 
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Bonds, or Public Stock, at Five per Cent. In- 
tereft, and thus makes Profit of other People’s 
Money. 

He deals likewife in Exchange , that is, in re* Exchange , 
mitting Money from one Place to another $ as 
for Example, I owe a Man in Holland One 
Thoufand Guilders, which I have promis’d to 
remit on a certain Day. Jn Money I cannot 
make Payments, becaule of the Risk by Sea, 
therefore 1 apply to a Banker, to whom I pay 
down the Value of the Thoufand Guilders in. 

Sterling Money, and he gives me a Draught for 
that Supi upon his Correfpondent in HoUand 7 
which I remit to my Creditor. The Banker’s 
Profit arifes from the Price of Exchange , that is, 
the Price of the Guilders here, which rifes and 
falls according to the Demand for Bills. If a 
greater Number of People want to remit Money 
to Holland than there are who want to draw 
Money out of Holland) then the Banker has a Pre¬ 
mium for drawing; if not, he draws upon Par 
or under Par, which is call’d the Courfe of £*- 
change j but the Banker never will draw for 
others, except when he is to have a Premium for 
fo doing. 

Infurersi commonly call’d Underwriters, are $ £CT ^ 
a Clafs of Merchants who infure Goods from one fofuren . 
Port to another for a certain Premium. Sup- 
pofe I have a Ship loaded in the River, with 
Goods bound for Spain , I am under feme Appre- 
henfionthat the Ship may be loft or taken by the 
Enemy, therefore I go to an Infurer, and allow 
Five p£r Cent . or what we can agree upon, for 
obliging himfelf to pay me as many Hundred 
Pounds as I have infured, in Cafe the Vefiel 
flhouid be loft or taken by the Enemy. 
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The Inftrument containing this Obligation, i$ 
call’d a Policy, and thofe who fign their Names 
to it, are, in the Merchant-Style, called Under¬ 
writers, ' 

Brokers are another Dependant on the Mer¬ 
chants; there are Brokers of various Sorts dif- 
tinguifli’d by the Goods they moftly deal in: 
Their Bufinefs is to tranfaft Bufinefs for the 
Merchant; buy up Goods for him ; procure him 
Bills of Exchange, for which-, he has a Premium 
call’d Brokerage. In the City of London no 
Perfon can a£ as a Broker but he that is fworni 
and has given Security to the Lord'Mayor 5 they 
are a very confiderable Body of Men and of vaft 
Credit; the Word of fome of thefe Brokers will 
pafs upon ’Change for fome Hundreds of Thou- 
fands ; though the Perfons who deal with them 
know them not to be worth as many Hundreds. 

$bct. 5. The Pawn-Broker is a Kind of Broker for 
TbePawn the Poor, and though efteem’d by fome not very 
Broker. reputable, yet I muft do thefe People that Jus¬ 
tice, they are fo neceflary to the poor labouring 
Tradefmen in this Metropolis, I cannot compre¬ 
hend almoft ho^v they can live without the Pawn¬ 
broker : He is reckon’d an Ufurer, that he 
takes too much for the Loan of fmall Sums, and 
encourages Thieving; but I apprehend there 
may be fuch a Thing as a Pawn * broker, with¬ 
out being chargeable with any of thefe Crimes: 
As to his being an Ufurer, if we confider him 
merely as a Lender of Money the Charge is true 5 
but we niuft ftate it in a different Light: Firft, 
he muft ferve a Seven Years Apprenticeflbip to 
learn his Bufinefs, and that is rather too little to 
become Judge of the almoft infinite Number of 
Goods he is oblig’d to receive as Pledges: He 
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jnuft have a large Stock of Ready-Money, pay 
Shop and Warehoufe Rent, maintain a Journey¬ 
man and Apprentices, employ his whole Time 
in attending his Bufinefs and Cuftomers. Now 
will any Man in his Senfe? contend, that a Man 
in this Situation ought to have no more than le 7 
gal Intereft for his Money ? Does not he employ 
Skill, Time, and neceffary Expence, befides his 
Money ? and is it not reafonable he fliould be 
paid for that, as well as any other Tradesman ? 
Suppofe any Tradefman employs One Thoufand 
or Fifteen Hundred Pounds in Trade, bellows his 
Skill, Labour and Attendance, will he be con¬ 
tent with Five or Fifteen per Cent, at the Year’s 
End ? No, he expe&s Twenty, or perhaps Twen¬ 
ty-five per Cent ; at leaft, he would not think him- 
felf an Ufurer could he procure it: And I take 
him and a Pawnbroker of the farpe Stock to be in 
fimilar Circumftances. As to Encouragement of 
Thieves, a Pawnbroker of Credit is as cautious as 
any other Man; it is much his Intereft to be fo, 
and I do not apprehend that he is liable to more 
Miftakes than others who have a more reputable 
hlame.' The Trade is undoubtedly profitable, and 
requires a great deal of Judgment and Acutenefs to 
become thoroughly Mafter of it: He muft write 
a plain quick Hand, and ought to be Mafter of 
figures. A Lad may be bound about Fourteen 
or Fifteen, and when out of his Time may have 
Twenty Pounds a Year, Bed and Board. 



CHAP, 

■* » » 
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• CHAP. LXXII. 

Of the Ship-Builder, *nd tbofe em - 
floyed under him. 

Scet. i. T HE Ship-Builder is like the Architedi in 
Of the **• Houfe-building, but a much more ingenious 
Sbip.BuiL Bufinefs; The Principles of this Art are much more 
* ef * complicated, and the Execution infinitely more 
difficult. A Ship-Builder, whether he undertakes 
a Merchant-Man or Man of War, firft draws a 
Plan of the Hulk of the Ship, which Plan Qiuft 
be her true Dimenfions every way $ and from 
thence, by the Scale and Compafs, is meafured 
every Timber-Plank and Beam that is laid in her 
from her going into the Stocks till (he is launched. 
We are improving every Day in this ufeful Art; 
yet it is our Misfortune, that our Ships of War 
are much worfe built than Ships built in private 
Yards* the Builders for the Navy of late Years 
have followed a Plan of Building which Experience 
might have taught them, does not anfwer the 
Properties required in a Ship of War * yet they 
Bill go on to blunder in their own Way, and are 
likely to continue to do fo till Gentlemen are 
placed at the Head of a certain Board, who (hall 
underftand both the Theory and Pradtice of Na¬ 
vigation. 

A Youth defigned for a Mafter Ship-Builder 
muft have a folid Judgment and a natural Turn of 
Mind for this Profeffion : He muft have a good 
Stock of Money to fet up with, and a ftroug Con- 
ftitution to learn the executive Part; He may be 
bound about Fifteen Years of Age. 

The 
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The Ship-Carpenter is the labouring Work- Sect. 2. 
man, and to become Matter of his Bufmefs mutt Of , the 
learn the Theory as well as Pra&ice: Whether Ship-Car¬ 
te works hirofelf, or is employed as a Builder, he t enUf * 
ought to be Matter of Defigning, Figures and 
Menfurafion. When out of his Time he may 
earn in the Pockt-Yards Eighteen or twenty Shil¬ 
lings a Week; and if he goes to Sea, has from 
Forty Shillings to Five Pounds a Month. It is a 
gufinefs that one feldom wants Bread in, either 
at Home or Abroad • 

The Bolt and Anchor Smith is the next Perfon Sect. 
to be confidered : It is a laborious and profitable Of the 
Branch of the Smith Trade, but does not require an & 

Qver»and«rabove Ingenuity, at Jeaft not fo much as Ancbor- 
many other frailer Clafles of that Bufinefs. A 
Youth may be bound about Fifteen, and when 
out of his Time, if a good Fire-Man, may earn 
a Guinea a W eek and upwards. 

The Ship-Builder employs Joiners peculiar to Sect. 4. 
himfelf, though they differ little from the other Of fundrp 
Joiners but in their being more conftantly in his 
Employ. He has Carvers likewife, who never 
are employed in any other Branch of that Art J>ut 
in carving the Ornaments upon the Stems and 
Sterns of Ships. He has Painters peculiar to him- 
ielf, but they work like the common Houfe- 
Painter, only are aceumftomed more then they to 
this kind of Work. 

The Rope-Maker is the firft Perfon employed Sect. $. 
after the Ship is launched. Rope-Yarn is fpun in Of the 
a long Walk: The Spinner fattens one End of Rope-Ma * 
two Threads to two Spindles of a Wheel; the ^ r * 

Hemp is turned round his Mifldle, and he retires 
backward from the Wheel, fpinning out both his 

Threads 
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Threads as he goes, till he reaches the farthejr 
End of the Walk : The Wheel is turned by ano¬ 
ther Hand. When the Threads are all fpun, they 
are twitted together, and fmeared over with Tar. 
This is a very profitable Trade, requires a large 
Stock, but not much Ingenuity, either Matter or 
Workman. A Journeyman may earn Fifteen or 
Twenty Shillings a Week. 

Sect. 6 • Yarn for Sail-Cloth is made of drefled Hemp, 
Of the and fpun in the felf-fame Manner that Rope-Yarn 
Sail Cloth is fpun. The Thread is the direct Length of the 
lAaltr. Web, and the Houfe in which it is fpun is as long, 
and refembles a fmall Rope-Walk. The Spin¬ 
ners make very good Bread of it, and Women 
are as much employed as Men. As to the Wea¬ 
ving, it is done the fame Way as other Linen 
Cloth: The Journeymen are paid by the Yard, 
according to the Finenefs of the Sail Cloth. This 
Art is but in its Infancy in England ; and the 
Goods no ways equal to that made by the Dutch ; 
Englifh Sail-Cloth, in a Storm, rends from Top 
to Bottom ; but that of the Dutch wears like a 
Board, feldom rending. What this Difference 
may arife from is hard to be determined ; but it is 
to be hoped, that in a few Years we may find ou$ 
the Myftery. 


Sect. 7. The Sail-Maker is the next Tradefman for fit- 
Of the ting out the Ship : He fews and (hapet all the Sails, 
Sail Ma- and is in every refpe< 9 t the Ship’s Taylor. It is 
§er. a very laborious Bufinefs, and reafonably profi¬ 
table : A Journeyman Sail-Maker may earn 
Twenty Shillings a Week. A Lad may be bound 
about Fifteen^ without any particular Genius or 
Education. 


The 
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The Block-Maker is employ’d in making all Sect. 8, 
the Blocks and Pullies belonging to a Ship. It re- Of the 
quires no great Ingenuity, nor is there much got Block- 
by it. Maker i 

The Slop-Shop fells all kind of Shirts, Jackets, Sect. gf. 
Trouzers, and other Wearing Apparel belonging 0 / 
to Sailors, ready made. It is a Bufinefs of great Sl§f»Sbop 4 
Profit, but requires no great Skill to become 
Matter of it. 

CHAP, LXXIII. 

Of the Conftitution of the City of London * 
the Nature and Privileges of the feveral 
Incorporated Companies; the Manner of 
Binding an Apprentice in their Halls 9 and 
of taking up the freedom of the City. 

T HE Incorporated Companies of the City of 
London are many; of which I have fubjoined 
ic Table (hewing their Precedency, Dates of their 
Charters, and Livery Fine. I muft only obferve 
here, that of thofe Companies there are Twelve 
who have this fpecial Privilege, that the Lord- \ 
.Mayor muft be Free of one of them, before he 
can be ele&ed ; thefe are mark’d in the Table 
With an Afterifin, and ate as follow; 

i. Mercers. 7. Merchant-Taylors- 

2 . Grocers. 8. Haberdalhers. 

3. Drapers. 9. Salters. 

4. FifhmongerS. 10. Ironmongers. 

5. Goldfmiths. 11. Vintners. 

6. Skinners. i 2 . Cloth-Workers. 

Before 
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TJje Conjiitution of the 

Before I proceed to the Table of the Compa¬ 
nies, it may not be unacceptable to the Reader to 
take a fhort View of the Government and Con- 
ftitution of this great Metropolis. 

Govtrn- The Government of the City of London is the 
^ntnt of -Pi^urein Miniature of the Civil Government of 
the City of the whole Kingdom of Great-Britain : It is go- 
London, vern’d by the Lord-Mayor, who in every thing 
reprefents his Majefty, and appears in a Rank and 
Splendor above that of many European Crowned 
Heads; and by a Court of Aldermen, in Number 
including the Lord Mayor Twenty-fix, who re¬ 
ferable in every refpedt the Houfe of Peers ; and 
by a Common-Council, chofen Out of all the 
Wards of the City by the Inhabitants. Thefe 
Three conftitute rhe Executive, and, if I ntay be 
allow’d the Expreffion, the Legiflative Power of 
this great City. 

The City is divided into Twenty-fix Wards, 
over which there is placed a Magiftrate Call’d an 
Alderman, who enjoys his Office for Life, and is 
chofen by the Liverymen of that Ward, under 
Whom there is a Deputy, who tranfa£te the moft 
laborious Part of the Alderman’s Bufinefs in the 
Ward. 

Out of thefe Twenty-fix Aldermen the Lord- 
Mayor is chofen ; it generally goes by Rotation, 
and the Choice falls upon the Senior Alderman 
next the ChairThough there are fome In- 
ftances where the Senior Alderman has been fet 
afide. The Office of Lord-Mayor lafts but for 
one Year : He is ele&ed upon the 29th of Septem - 
her, but does not officiate till the 9th of November , 
when he goes in a grand Proceffion to Wejhninjler - 
Hally where he takes the Oaths before the Court 
of Exchequery and returns with a great deal of So¬ 
lemnity, being attended by the feveral Livery- 

Companies 
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Companies of the City in their Livery*GoWns, 
with Streamers, to Guildhall , where an ele¬ 
gant Entertainment is prepar’d for the Com¬ 
pany, and the Evening ends with a Ball for the 
Ladies* The Lord-Mayor generally invites his 
Majefty and the Royal Family to this Entertain¬ 
ment, and the Invitation is commonly accepted 
once in every Reign. 

The State the Lord-Mayor appears in when he 

f oes to Guildhall , or on any public Occafion, as 
have obferv’d, refembles Royal Majefty the 
neareft of any thing poflible, and his Appearance 
is not all Shew, for his Authority is equal to it, 
by which he is enabled to execute thofe wife Re¬ 
gulations, which render the City of London the 
Admiration of Foreigners ; fince though it is one 
of the largeft Cities on Earth, yet it is govern’d 
with the fame Eafe, and with lefs Trouble to the 
£ubje&, than many petty Villages in other Parts of 
the World. 

By ferving an Apprenticefhip of feven Years, a 
Youth becomes Free of this great City, and may 
hope one Day to be exalted to the Mayoralty $ 
fince we have had many Inftances of Men from 
the loweft Circumftances of Life who have ar¬ 
rived at and fill’d that Chair with Honour and 
Reputation. 

There are two Claffesof Freemen in this City, Difftnnct 
who have fome different Privileges, that is. Livery- between 
Men of the City, and thofe who are Freemen. Livery- 
There are feveral Companies who have no Livery, Men and 
and the Apprentices bound to them can only be Freemen. 
Freemen of the City, and have a Liberty to exer- 
cife their Trade or Profeffion within its Liberties, 
but cannot be of the LiveTy, nor have a Vote in 
chafing of Magiftrates in the City, or Members 
to reprefent it in Parliament, which the Livery- 
Men can* 

When 
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F*rm tf When a Youth has fix’d upon a Trade and in- 
Binding dented with a Matter, his Relation or Matter, ac* 
an Apprtn* cording as they ftipulate, mutt have his Indentures 
ftampt according to Aft of Parliament ; then the 
Parent, or other Relation who has the Care of the 
Youth, with the Matter, goes to the Hall of that 
Company to which the Maffer belongs, carrying 
with them the Indentures and the Miller’s Free* 

» dom, upon a Court-Day; where the Court of 
Aififtants and the Clerk of the Company generally 
attend ; the Matter prefents the Indentures and 
his own Freedom to the Board, and dettres that 
his Apprentice may be enter’d in the Hall; the 
Matter of the Company alks the Matter if he is 
willing to take that Apprentice, and the Youth if he 
is willing to ferve that Matter, and the Parent or 
other Relation if this is done with.his Content; 
which Queftions being anfwer’d in the Affirmative, 
the Indentures are enter’d upon paying Six and 
Eight-pence, and in fome Companies a Trifle 
more or lefs, and Fees and Poundage out of the 
Money given with the Apprentice, if any fuch is 
given* 

Then they all three go to Guildhall before die 
Chamberlain of the City of London , who is 
Guardian of all Apprentices, and has a Right to 
fee Juftice done between them and their Matters ; 
there, are afk’d the fame Queftions as before,' and 
upon paying a very fmall Fee are Inroll’d, which 
is the laft Step to be taken till the Youth is out of 
his Time. 

After the Youth has ferved his feven Years 
faithfully, and defires to take up his Freedom, 
the Matter goes and informs the Court of Affift- 
ants of his Company, that he is fatisfied with 
his Apprentice’s Difcharge of his Duty, upon 
which, and paying the Fee, he is enter’d free of the 
Company; and the fame being repeated before 

the. 
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ihc Chamberlain, he is enter'd free of the City; 
a^nd takes the cuftomary Oaths, fuch as, that of 
Allegiance, £s>V; and an Oath to promote the In- 
tereft and Good of the City. 

In this manner he obtains his Freedom, and is 
in titled to all the Privileges of his Company, and 
this great Metropolis; but to understand the Ad¬ 
vantages x>f the former; we muft take a View of 
the Conflitution of a City Company. 

They are all of them govern'd by a Matter, 
two Wardens, and a Court of Affiifants, con¬ 
futing of twenty or thirty Perfons of the Com¬ 
pany, more or lefsj according to the Number of 
Members. 

The Matter, Wardens, and Court of Attiftant* 
have the Difpofal of. all the Money belonging to 
the Company, fome of which they (hare, among 
themfelves, either in Money or Feafts, of Which 
they havk many. Now, a Youth having taken 
lip his Freedom, if he is a popular Man, he may 
in two or three Years have the Honour to be ap¬ 
pointed Renter-Warden, or Steward, which in¬ 
titles him to the Privilege of treating Half the Fra¬ 
ternity with an elegant and expenfive Entertain¬ 
ment on Lord-Mayor s Day, for the whole Com¬ 
pany is treated by the two Stewards on that Day; 
which may cbft them, in fome Companies* thirty 
Pounds a-picce. This is the four Privilege, the 
fffeet one comes next; if he continues popular; 
he may in a Year or two more be admitted intd 
the Court of Affiftants, where he may have a 
Share in Profits known only to themfelves. 

If a Perfon, who has been upon the Livery 
fome Years, and fhould afterwards come to Mil- 
fortunes, there is in moft Companies a Penfion of 
Five or more Pounds a Year paid him, or to hi$ 
Widow ia Cafe of his Death. 

X 4 TABLE 
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STABLE of the Incorporated Companies 
of the City of LOND ON: Their Prece¬ 
dency, Dates of their Charters, Livery-Fines, 
and their Halls or Places of Meeting . 

N. B. Thofe who have no Dates in the Column of 
Charters are Companies by Prefcription. 


Names of the Companies y 

3 5 

with their Precedency. 

1 * Mercery Anno 1*302 

2 * Grocers 

>345 

3 * Drapers, 

*439 

4 * FiJhmongerf, 

H 33 

5 * Goldfmiths, 

1180 

6 * Skinners, 

1322 

7 * Merchant Tylor% 

8 * Haberdaflieri, 

1299 

9 * Salters, 

>394 

10 * Ironmongers, 

1462 

11 * Vintners, 

>437 

n* Cloth workers. 

1482 

13 Dyers, 

> 47 1 

14 Brewers, 

> 43 8 

15 Leatherfeller#, 

1382 

16 Pewterers, 

>474 

17 Barbers and Surgeons, 1430 

18 Cutlers, 

14 1 7 

19 Bakets, 

USS 

20 Tallow-Chandlers, 

1462 

21 Wax Chandlers, 

1483 

22 Armourers, 

1422 

23 Gbdlars, 

>449 

24 Butchers, 

1605 

25 Sadlers, 

1190 

26 Carpenters, 

>344 

27 Cordwainen, 

1410 

28 Painters, 

1582 


Lintetj 

Fines. Their Halil, 

1 . a. d. 

2:13:4 Ironmonger-lane, 
to : Poultry. 

25 : Throgmorton f reef. 

13: 6:8 Thames f reef. 

20; % Cheapfide. 

15: Thamesfreet. 

, 20 : Threadntedlt- ftreetx 

20: Maiden-lane. 

20: 

15: Fenehurcb-frees. 

31 : 13:4 T barnsf feet. 

20: Toqoerfrtet. 

1 5: Thames-frees. 

6 : 13:4 Aldermanhury . 

20: Bijbepfgate freet. 

10 : Lime frees. 

1 o: MonbwelUfireeS * 

10: Thames frees. 

1 o ; Harp-lane , 7 bam f. 

15:. Dowgate-bilt. .. 

5 ; Maiden-lane y W. 0 . 

10: Coleman frees „ 

1 o : Bafingball-ftreet. 

2: Pudding-lane. 

1 o : Fofter-lane. 

; 1 oW ear Moor gate. 

10; D faff-lane. 

: Little Trinity lane. 

Names 
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Names of the Companies, Q b 
with their Precedency , § § 

3 ^ 

29 Curriers* 1567 

30 Mafons, 1410 

31 Plumbers, 16H 

32 Inholders, ^ 1515 

33 Founders, ~ 1614 

34 Poulterers, 1503 

35 Cooks, 1480 

36 Coopers, 1501 

37 Bricklayers, 1567 

38 Bowyers, 1620 

39 Fletchers, by P. 

40 filackfmiths, 1471 

41 Joiners, 1570 

42 Weavers, 1184 

43 Woolmen, by P. 

44 Plaifterers, 1501 

45 Scriveners, 1616 

46 Fruiterers, 1605 

47 Stationers, 1557 

48 Broiderers, 1561 

49 Upholders 1627 

50 Muficians WMufical 
Inftrument-Makcn, 1604 

51 Turners, 1604 

12 Basket Makers, by P. 

53 Graziers, 1637 

54 Horners, 1638 

55 Farriers, 1673 

5 6 Paviors, by P. 

57 Lorinerssr Bit-Mak. 1488 

58 Apothccarys, ido6 

59 Shipwrights, 1605 

60 Spettacle-Makera. 1630 

61 Soap-Makers, 1638 

62 Glovers, 1638 

6$ Comb-Makers. 1636 

64 Felt or Hat-Makers, 1604 


Livery 
Fine . 

1. s. d. 


Their Halls 


9:13: 

; 4 Near Crifflegatel 

5: 

Bafinghall - flreet. 

>•: 

Chequer-yard, f. ft* 

10: 

Elbow-lane, T. ft. 

8:7: 

6 Lothbury* 

20: 

10: 

Alderfgatefireet. 

•5 : 

Bafinghall-fireet. 

12: 

Leadenhall-ftreet. 

8 : 

Some Tavern, 

10: 

Sr Mary-Axe. 

8: 

Lambeth-bilL 

8: 

Friars-lane. 

6: 

Bafinghall- fireet. 

8: 

Addle-ftreet, W. ft. 

5 5 

5: 

Woodftreet. 

20: 

Ludgate. 

55 

Gutter-lane. 

4: i°: 

1 

Lead enhallft reef. 

2 : 

8 ; 

Thames-ftrest. 

35 

Where they pleafa 
Where they pleafo 

5 * 

IO: 

.Near Cripplegatt. 

1 6: 

Black-friars. 

: 

5: 13 

: 4 Beech-lane, 

js 

; a 

Names 
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Names of the Companies , Q 

nvitb their Precedency. $ 5- 

S *• 
2 ^ 

6$ Frame-work-knitters, 1663 


66 Silk-ThrowilerVf 1622 

67 Silk-Men, 1631 

68 Pin-Makers, 1636 

69 Clock-Makers, 1632 

70 Gardeners, 1616 

71 Needle-Makers 1656 

72 Tin-Plate-Workers, 1670 

73 Wheel-Wrights, 1670 

74 Diftillers. 

75 Hat-Band-Makers, 1638 

7 6 Patten-Makers* 1670 

7 7 Glafs-Sellers, 1664 

78 Piper Makers, 1663 

79 Coach-Makers, 1677 

80 Parilh-Clerks, 1611 

81 Gold and Silver Wire- 

Drawers, 1623 

82 Longbow-ftriag-mak. b/P. 

93 

84 Fan Makers, i 7 d 9 

8c Wood-Mongers, 1605 

86 Starch-Makers, 1^20 

87 FUhcrmen, *687 

88 Carmen, 

89 Tackle-Porters, 1006 

00 Ticket-Porters, *° 4 <* 

|i Watermen, 


Livetp 

Fine . Their Halls; 

1. s. d, 

10 : ifo/ Crofs-ftrest* 


3: 6: 8 


ij: 6: 8 
6: 

j : Where they plcafe. 

IO: Noble-ftreet. 


Chrtft Hof fit ah 


Tbames-ftreet* 



BESIDES* 
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B ESIDES the Incorporated Companies in the 
foregoing Table, whofe Charters chiefly re- 
fpe& their Privileges as Citizens of London , there 
are other great Companies, eftablifli'd on Ac¬ 
count of Trade, with many large and exclufive 
Privileges: As 

I. 7 foHAMBURGH-CoMPANY. 

This Cpmpany, which was the firft Society of 
Incorporated Merchants in England , were incor¬ 
porated in 1296 by Edward the Firft, under thp 
Name of Merchant-Adventurers. They receiv'd 
great Encouragement from all the fucceeding 
Kings of England\ and fix'd their Staple at 
Antwerp , where they fold the Englijb Wool, and 
brought from thence in Exchange the other Pro- 
du£s of Europe and Afia 5 by which Means they 
were look'd upon at that Time as very Serviceable 
to the Nation, and in a manner were the Support 
and Source of the great Wealth of that once opu¬ 
lent City Antwerp \ which declin'd in its Trade 
immediately upon the Englijb Staple being remov'd 
at the Time of the Duke £ Alva's Perfecution 
in the Low Countries: The Merchants at that 
Time remov’d their Fa&ory to Hamburgh , and 
the Walloons coming over, we have learn'd to 
manufadure our own Wool, and by that Means 
alone have arriv'd to that Figure in Trade which 
this Nation now makes 5 but at prefent, as the 
Privileges of that Company were laid open in 
King William's Reign, that Company is little 
more than Nominal, 

II. The Merchants of the Staple. 
This Company was ere£ed in Edward the 
Third's Time: They had their firft Fadory at 
Middleburgh in Zealand , and dealt in the Exports 
X 3 of 
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of the Growth of this Kingdon, fuch as Leather, 
Hides, Wool, Felts, Lead, Tin, Butter, Cheefe, 
fcfr. But they foon remov’d their Trade to Eng - 
land\ and dropt their Privileges as a Company. 

III. The Eastland-CompaKy. 

The Commodities this Company imports are 
Bees-Wax, Pot-Aflies, Tallow, Hemp, Flax, 
'Linen, Deal, Naval-Stores, and Sturgeon. They 
had their original Fa&ory at Elbir.g in Prujjia , 
and were from thence call’d Merchants of Elbing ; 
but their Trade became afterwards to be divided 
amongft fome of the Hans Towns and Trading 
Cities on the Baltici. 

IV. The African-Company; 

This Company has appear’d in feveral Shapes 
fince the Reign of Queen Elizabeth , when it 
was firft erected. They obtain’d fome Forts 
and Settlements upon the Coaft of Guinea , from 
whence they import Elephants Teeth, Gold- 
Puft, fome Drugs, and Negroes for our JVeJlm 
India Plantations. The Trade in all Appearance 
is profitable, but as a Company, whether by 
Knavery, Ignorance, or Mifmanagement, they 
have always been Lofers. Now their Trade is 
laid open, and private Adventurers make Money 
by that Branch of Commerce. What the Com¬ 
pany does by their Traffic, and the Affiftance 
given them by Parliament for the Support'of their 
Garrifons, is a Secret to themfelves. 

V. The Russia-Company. 

The Company was firft eftablifh’d in 

*5551 an< * defign’d not only as a Trading Com- 

! >any to the Dominions of that vaft Empire, but 
pr making new Difcoveries to the North; a 

Thing 
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Thing which was then the Spirit of all Europe . 

People of all Ranks fubfcrib’d to this Company, 
and they fiourifh’d for many Years, but now they 
have no exclufive Privileges* 

VI. The Levant, ^Turkey-Company. 

This Company is perhaps the moil beneficial 
Company in England , as there is a confiderable 
Ballance in our Favour: They were firft incor¬ 
porated in 1579. 

Vll. The East-India-Company. 

The Eajl-India Company generally export Sil¬ 
ver Bullion, fome Woollen Goods, and bring us 
in return all the rich Spices of the Eaft , Drugs, 

Silks, Cottons, fome Diamonds, Salt-Petre, Tea, 
and China; Part of which is confum’d at Home, 
and Part of it fent Abroad, to anfwer our Bal- 
lance with other Countries. It is much difputed 
how far this Company is beneficial to the Nation, 
fince they carry out moftly Bullion, and bring us 
in return, for the moft part, only Superfluities: 

But I believe, in the main, the Company muft 
be found beneficial, fince the Goods they re-ex¬ 
port are equal to the Nation to fo much Money, 
or rather better, fince by them we gain theFreight; 
but if other Nations go on in meir Eajl-India 
Trade, as they have done for thefe twenty Years 
paft, our Exports of India Goods muft ceafe, and 
"then the Company muft become a public Calami¬ 
ty, fince I know no one Article they import but 
what ferves to increafe our Luxury, and might be 
very well wanted. 

VIII. The Hudson’s-Bay-Company. 

This Company imports chiefly Furs; for which 
they export almoft all the NecefTaries of Life to 
the'Cold Regions, where their Factories are fitu- 
X 4 ated 
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ated. It is near their Settlements, the famous Pafc 
fage, fo much fought for, is fuppos’d to be, viz . 
that between the North-Eaft and North-Weft of 
America . 

IX. The South-Sea-Company. 

This has been a fatal Company to England , yet 
4t is a very powerful Society, and rich in Gpvern- 
ment Security. They were defign’d for Trade, 
and carried on fome profitable tranches in the 
Wejl-Indies , and had the AJJiento Contra# with 
the King of Spain , by which they had a Right to 
furnifh the Spanijb Plantations with Negroes , and 
to fend a Ship annually to La Vera Cruz: But 
notwithftanding they have been always Beggars, 
as a Trading Company, and in the Year 1720, 
were Knaves in all refpeds, it is hop’d they are 
honefter now. 

CHAP. LXXIV. 

Advice to the Toung Apprentice, bow, 
to behave during bis Apprenticejhip , in 
order to acquire bis Bufinefs, obtain the 
Good Will of his Majler , and avoid the 
many Temptations to which Touth are 
liable in this great City. 

T Shall now fuppofe the Youth has made Choice 
•*- of his Education, has fign’d his Indentures, 
taken Leave of his Mother, and is fairly fettled 
with his Mafter; who I fhall prefume to be a 
• Man of Good-Nature, Sagacity, and Knowledge 
of his Bufinefs: I would have Aich a Lad to con¬ 
sider that he has made the firft Step into the 

World 
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-World of Bufinefs, and has fix’d himfelf for Life 
in one certain Sphere of Aftion* that his future 
happinefs in this Wprld, and, jn Tome Meafure, 
his Hopes of another, depends upon the Ufe he is 
fo make of the prefent Time. If Hopes of Bread, 
Profpeft of Wealth, and a Settlement for Life ia 
the World, can have any Weight upon the Mind, 
they ought to take place novy* 

As we fuppofe he has fix’d upon his Bufinefs 
from a natural Liking, or Turn of Mind, we 
mud believe he at firft takes Delight in his Bufi- 
nefs; this Liking he muft keep up, by often re* 
£e&ing what ap Advantage it will be to be.come 
Mafter pf it: The greater Affection he difcovers 
to it, the greater Application he gives to it, the 
fooner his Labour will be over ; for r a Tradefman 
no fooner becomes poffefs’d of the Myftery of 
the Craft, than the uneafy' laborious Part of it 
yanifhes: The ready and expert Workman does 
his Bufinefs with Pleafure ; he fcarce feels the In- 
ftruments he ufes; every thing goes on fmoothly : 
Whereas the Bungler works, toils, and ftruggles, 
is more opprefs’d with his own Ignorance, than the 
Weight of any thing elfe. 

To obtain his Mafter’s Good-Will, he muft be 
diligent in his Bufinefs, and confider that it is a 
Crime againft Moral Honefty to trifle away his 
Time, when he fliould be employ’d in his Ma¬ 
tter’s Work; he ought to be diligent, and apply 
£lofer in his Abfence than in his Prefence, and 
make Confcience of the Difcarge of his Duty. 
By this ConduQ: he not only acquires his Trade 
fooner, and promotes his Mafter’s Intereft, but 
from it he may expe& the Protection and Aflift- 
ance of Divine Providence in his future Life; for 
this Reafon alfo he muft be faithful in every thing 
that is entrufted to his Care or Management: 
fie fhould look upon his Mafter as his Parent, 
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and be as watchful over his Intereft as that of his 
Father and Mother. The Character of Honefty 
and Integrity, which this is the Time to acquire, 
will contribute more to his Succefs in Bufinefs 
and his real Peace of Mind, than every other 
Qualification: Art and Ingenuity without Ho¬ 
nefty can be of no Ufe; all Mankind (hun the 
Villain, and chufe rather to deal with the Bungler 
than the defigning crafty Knave, though ever fo 
expert in his Bufinefs.* Honefty is a Stock, fets 
up the Tradefman without Money, procures him 
Refpeit even in Poverty, and a Friend in a Coun¬ 
try where he has no Relations. 

The Apprentice, who would live in Peace with 
'his Matter and Family, muft interefere as little as 
poflible in the domeftic Concerns of his Houfe; 
He muft keep clofe to his Bufinefs, and mind no¬ 
thing elfe 5 he muft avoid tattling between Ser¬ 
vant?, or carrying Stories between Husband and 
Wife. He ought to be ready to do his Miftrefa 
all the good Offices in his Power, and if he has 
any Complaints to make of her, let him endea¬ 
vour to have them taken notice of by the Matter 
himfelf, without making the Complaint. He 
muft keep his Matter’s Secrets, both in relation 
to his Craft and Dealings, and to the private Af¬ 
fairs of his Family : He muft carry no Tales to 
his Neighbour’s Houfe, or entertain his Friends 
at the Expehce of his Matter and Miftrefs’s Re¬ 
putation. 

He ought to take his Matter’s Advice and rea- 
fonable Correction, with the fame Submiffion as if 
he was his Father : He muft confidcr him in the 
Place of a Parent, and that what he fays muft be 
for his Good^and Advantage. 

A Lad grown to fome Years muft carefully 
avoid idle Company and Ale-Houfes; the Time 
bp fpends there muft be ftolen from his Matter, 

or 
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or encroach upon thofe Hours necefiary for Reft. 

Late Hours, though he fhould have an Opportu¬ 
nity to keep them without his Mafter’s Know¬ 
ledge, deflroy his Health, and give him a Habit 
of Drinking, and a Love of Company, the great 
Bane of all Tradefmen. That Time his Mailer 
can fpare him* or can be taken from his Hours of 
Reft, he ought to employ in Learning to Write, 

Read, Call Accompts, Drawing, or any other 
Qualification fuitable to his Station. The Know¬ 
ledge he reaps will afford, while he lives, pleafant 
Reflexions, refuking from the Confcioufnefs of 
having employed his Time to ufeful Purpofes. 

Women is another ftrong Temptation to Ap¬ 
prentices to go aftray. The Blood runs warm in 
their young Veins, and they are naturally prone 
to gratify the new* grown Appetite. Again ft this 
Evil the young Apprentice muft exert 3 ll the 
Force of Reafon, Intereft, and Religion; he 
fnuft confider, he rifks his Health, and plunges 
himfef into a See of Difeafes when he embraces 
a common Woman; not only endangers his 
Health but his Morals ; their Arts, their Blan- 
difhments, and Snares are fuch, that fooner or 
later, they tempt their Votaries from one Degree 
of Vice to another, till Ruin, Difeafes, and a 
ftjameful End finifhes their Cataftrophe. As to 
what is called lawful Love, courting a Woman to 
make a Wife of, that Defire ought to be checked 
in the Bud ; for an Apprentice is never compleat- 
ly miferable till he has got a Wife : He ought to 
confider Marriage as a Matter of the laft Confc- 
quence to his Peace, not to be undertaken rafhly 
at any Age, but on iiq Account to be entered 
upon till he is fettled in a Way of providing 
for a Family ; let him confider if he has nothing 
to depend on but his Trade when out of his 
Time* that he ought to lire fome time Angle, 

to 
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to try to fave fomething to fit him for entering 
into fuch a chargeable State: If he cannot fave 
when fingle, how can he propofe to maintain a 
Family upon his Wages ? What a dreadful Thing 
is it for a Man to fee a Wife and Children in 
Want, and he unable to fupport them ? It is 
worfe than Death to an honeft Man, and there¬ 
fore ought to be maturely weighed before we 
reduce ourfelves to that Dilemma* 

Great Care ought to be taken in the Choice of 
Company: Idle, profligate Fellows ought to be 
(hunned: We foon partake of the Manners of 
thofe we converfe with : Their Vices, by being 
frequent, become familiar to us, and by Degrees 
fteal infenfibly upon our Minds and convert us 
into one of themfelves. 

Above all. Gaming Cbmpany ought to be avoids 
ed; even Gaming for Amufement is pernicious to 
the Mind of Youth, the Habit foon grows ungo¬ 
vernable, and the Itch of Gain, too prevalent in 
moft Natures, draws us on by degrees to love 
Gaming for the Sake of Money, which we for¬ 
merly loved only for Diverfion; and when that 
fipirit once pofiefs us all Senfe of Honefty is loft* 
we are uneafy when we are not engaged in Play* 
fuffer all the Tortures of the Unhappy when For¬ 
tune has been unfavourable, and to repair the 
Breach made by our Folly, run all the Lengths 
that Craft, Defpair, and Villany can fuggeft : 
Therefore the young Apprentice who values his 
Integrity, his Peace of Mind, his Reputation in 
the World, and Happinefe hereafter, muft fhun 
every Temptation to Play, and find out fome 
other Amufement to pais away his idle Hours 
than thofe Games that are reckoned the moft inno¬ 
cent. 

Reverence for Religion, and a confcious Dif- 
charge of the Duties of it* <1 place laft j not as 

contributing 
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contributing the leaft to our Happinefs, but that 
in it all other Confiderations are centered. With¬ 
out it all our Endeavours are in vain, all our At¬ 
tempts fruitlefs: It is this alone that gives us a 
true Relifli of Life, and the rational Enjoyments 
in it. It is too much the Fafhion now-a-days to 
laugh at Religion, and even to be alhamed of Ads 
of Devotion ; but Mode or Faihion cannot quell 
the Checks of an enlightened Confcience, nor 
will be allowed as a good Plea at the Grand Tri¬ 
bunal. Let the young Apprentice then be con* 
ftant in his Devotions^to the Supream Being, live 
in a conftant Fear of offending againft his Laws, 
and in a thorough Dependance on his Divine Pro* 
vidence ; and however unfafhionable the Pradice 
may be, he muft reap from it that Content of 
Mind, that fublime Satisfadion, which no earthly 
Enjoyment can afford him; may rationally expect 
Succefs to attend his Endeavours in this World ; 
or, if he is difappointed in thefe, he may with Af* 
furance conclude, all Things are ordered for hie 
Good. 
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Of fundry Trades omitted in their proper 
Place, or that could not be ranged un¬ 
der any General Head. 


Sect. i. 
Of tbt 
FUx. 
Drejptr . 


T H E Flax-Drefler is he who prepares the 
Flax after Importation, Jtod makes it rea¬ 
dy for the Spinners, by combing it on 
Hecles of different Degrees of Finenefs, accprd- 
ing to the Nature of the Flax, or the Ufes it is de¬ 
signed for. There are but few in and about 
London , who follow this Branch, fuch as do bare¬ 
ly make a Living by it: Their Apprentices do 
not require over and above much Strength or 
Ingenuity; the Wages of a Journeyman is from 
Nine to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 


This Tradefman is a Wholefale Dealer in Coals, 
Sect. 2. yfaich he buys for his own Ufe at the Pool, and 
CrLhi er fells them again in large Quantities in the City 
Fa fieri. or Suburbs, or he fells whole Ship Loads by Corn- 
million from the Proprietors of Collieries, at 
Newcajile , &c. They take Apprentices, which 
they bring up in the Compting-Houfe, like other 
Factors and Merchants, and give a Clerk or 
Book-Keeper, fropi Thirty to Fifty Pounds a 
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The Coal Meeters appointed by the Lord- Sect. 3. 
Mayor of London , or who rather. buy their Ooal» 
Places of him, have the Privilege of meafuring Maters* 
all the Coals fold in the City of London , for 
which they are allowed handfome Fees, which 
enable them to give from a Thoufand to fifteen 
Hundred Pounds for their Places ; there are 
twelve of them in all, who make a very good 
Living. 

This is a Clafs of Labourers employed in car- Sect. 4. 
rying the Coals from the Lighters to Shoar, and Of the 
heaving them out of one Veflel into another; it OoaU 
is a laborious dirty Bufmefs, and they make from &****• 
Fifteen Shillings to a Guinea a Week, and fome- 
times more if they are diligent; but they take no 
Apprentices, tho’ there are fome Rules to be ob- 
ferved in being admitted to heave Coals at fome 
Wharfs. 

The Bufinefs of a Carman needs no Explana- Sect. j* 
tion, it requires ftrong robuft Lads, to carry hea- Of Car - 
vy Burthens, in loading and unloading their Carts, men . 
Some Carmen, efpecially in the City, who are 
able to keep a Cart and Carroon, or Number, 
with two Horfes, make a very honeft Livelihood: 
they fometimes take Apprentices, but I think the 

i ourneymen of this Branch are no better than 
rabourers, and earn no more Wages than he who 
carries the Hod. 

They are a City-Fellowlhip, and were once 
incorporated with the Feuelers, but they throw¬ 
ing up their Charter, the Carmen were again re¬ 
duced to a Fellowfhip, which differs nothing 
from an Incorporated Company, but that the one 
is eftablilhfed by the Lord-Mayor and Common- 
Council, and the other by Charter from the 
Crown* 


There 
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There are various Kinds of Porters, fome who 
are meer Labourers, and carry all Manner of hea¬ 
vy Burthens, and are chiefly employed in loading 
and unloading Carts and Waggons ; but the Por¬ 
ters who have thr Honour to be a City Frater¬ 
nity, are divided into two Clafles; Firft, Tackle 
Ported, who are employed about the Keys 
and Wharfs, and aflift in loading arid unloading 
the Shipping J and Ticket Porters, who are 
diftinguifhed by Pewter or Silver Badges with 
their Name upon it* hanging to their Breafts or 
Aprons: Thefe muft be Free of the City, and 
givetwo Sureties in an Hundred Pounds for their 
Honefty ; they are generally employed about Mer¬ 
chants Cellers, by Ware-Houfe Men and Shop¬ 
keepers of large Dealings, to carry Goods to their 
Cuftorriersj they ply about Bankers, and are 
entrufted with large Sums of Money, and make 
good Bread about the Inns of Court: They are 
not fo much employed in carrying Burthens, at 
in going of Errands, and in all Shapes make 
more Money than moft cotnmori Tradefmen ; 
but I do not underftand that any Clafs of this 
Worfhipful Company take Apprentices. 


Pewter is a mixed Metal made up of a Propor¬ 
tion of Tin and Lead; they are of Kin to the 
Founders, as all their Work is caft in a Mould j 
and a Turner, as it is moftly turned in a Lathe 
peculiar to themfelves. After the Plate, Difh, 
or other Veflel is caft and turned, it is then pla- 
tiiftied With a Hammer, whofe Face is nicely 
polifhed, and of Cafe-hatdened Steel. This 1$ 
by much the moft laborious Part of the Work. 
It is an ingenious Bufinefs and abundantly pro-* 
fitable, but very unhealthful, because of the 
Fume of the Metal, which foon renders them 
Pa«alytic 5 Journeymen earn frOrii Fifteen Shil¬ 
lings to a Guinea a Week. 

This 
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. This is a Oafs of Founders who do nothing Sect. 8. 
elfe, but caft Letters or Types for the Printers; Of the 
it is as ingenious and laborious Bufmefs, and very Letter- 
profitable to the Mailer, especially at prefent, when Founder* 
the Bufinefs is but in two or three Hands: The 
Journeymen earn from Fifteen Shillings to a 
Guinea a Week. 

This Tradefman is a Species of the Engraver* Ssct. 9; 
and differs from the Copper-Plate Printer* but in Of the 
hs Materials. The one cut9 his Defigns upon Wood-Cut- 
Wood* and the other upon Copper ; they are ter* 
employed in cutting Wooden Cuts for School- 
Books, and Heads, Tail-pieces, and other Or¬ 
naments for the Printers; they ought to have 
fome Notion of Drawing, and to compleat them* 
ought to have the Genius and Qualifications fpoke 
of when treating of Engravers. Their Wages as 
Journeymen frequently depend on their Applica¬ 
tion, as they are paid by the Piece \ they ge¬ 
nerally earn from a Guinea to Thirty Shillings a 
W^eki 

Parchment in made of Sheep Skins extended and Sect. io. 
drawn to a proper Thinnefe when Green, and OfPurcb- 
Vellum in the fame Manner of Calf Skin ; it re- an * 

quires neither much Strength or Ingenuity, nor 
is there much Profit attending it, and very little Mat * rs ' 

®f it mamifadured in Town, if any * fo little at 
lead, that after the ftrideft Enquiry, I catinot 
find what Wages is given a Journeyman. 

Thb is only mentioned as a City Fraternity, not Sect, i i. 
as a Trade which takes Apprentices ; their Bu- P*rijb 
finefs is to make up an Account of the Chriften- Clerks* 
ings and Deaths from Parochial Accounts (eat ta 
their Office in Wood-Street, which they print at 
a Prefs of their own* and diftributc to Houfe- 
Y keepers 
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keepers in their refpeftive Paruhes, for a Shilling 
a Quarter. 

Sect. 12. This is only a nominal Company of the City ; 
Of Seri* it was formerly made up of Notary Publics, but 
weiiers. their Company is now vaniflied. 

Sect. *3*' This is a Tradefman compofed of the Smith, 
Of Lem- Joiner and Carpenter; he is employed in making 
Makers. Weaving Looms* Throwing Engines for Silk 
Throwfters, and feveral Engines for Mechanic 
Ufes: To invent thefe Engines would require 
great Ingenuity, but as that is already done, it 
requires no great Head-piece to execute them, as 
the Principles whereon thev are conftru&ed are 
commonly known; a Youth defigned to be bound 
to this Trade ought to be pretty robuft and about 
Fifteen Years of Age ; when ortt of his Time, he 
earns from Ten to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 

Sect. 14. This is a Branch of the Smith’s Bufinefs, and 
Of Stuk - abundantly ingenious; the greateft Difficulty is 
tng-Ttam j n tempting t h c large Springs, upon which the 
a m * Work moves 5 it is very profitable to the Matter 
and in but few Hands, and the Journeymen earn 
the common Wages of a Smith. 

Sect. 15. There is another Clafs of Smiths employed 
Of Com 

in making Mills for the Corn-Chandlers, and 
a ”'n°M~ Coffee-Mills, tho’ fometimes the Jack-Smith 
krs unc ^ erta ^ es Work; there is no great Myftery 
ir *‘ in the Trade, and the Strength requifite, and the 
Wages given, differ nothing from thc other 
Claffes of working Smiths. 

5 ect. i 6 , 

Of Mitt- * Thefe two Tradefmen are better underftoed 
vLrighty in the Country than in the City, tho’ there are 
and Mil. feme who live in the City and are concerned in 
l*r/i _ Mills 
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Mills in the Country. The Mill-Wright is an in¬ 
genious and laborious Bufinefs, in which there is 
a great Variety, according to the different Prin¬ 
ciples upon which the Mill is conftru&ed, but 
the Wages given to Journeymen is no more than 
that of a common Carpenter. A working Miller 
earns about Ten Shillings a Week. 

The Lighter Builders differs nothing from the s ECTr 
Ship Builder, but that the one confines himfelf Lighter* 
to Ships, and the other to Lighters, and does not Builders* 
require fo much Art or Ingenuity: As the chief 
Thing to be confider’d in thefe unwieldy Veffels 
us’d for unloading Ships are, to carry Goods up 
the River, is Strength, it requires as much of that 
as atiy Branch in the Carpentery Bufinefs ; and the 
Wages is about Fifteen Shillings a Week, and 
conttant Employment. 

This Trade requires more Ingenuity and lefs Sect. t8* 
Strength than the former; there are feveral o/ the 
Gaffes of them, differing only by different Species Boat- 
of Boats they are moft employ’d in building $ Builders 4 
the Wages of a Journeyman is the fame as that 
laft mention’d $ and they are conftantly employ’d, 
neither Mailers nor Working Hands being over- 
ilock’d. 


This is a Branch which requires very flerider Sect. 19* 
Parts to becdme Matter of; he is partly a Tur* Of the 
ner, and buys his Glafs from the Glafs-Houfe j Hour- 
there are not many of them, nor much to be Glafi- 
made by thofe who are employ’d j the Wages Maker* 
of a Journeyman is Ten or Twelve Shillings a 
Week. 


This Clafs of Men are the Source of the .? 0, 
Wealth, and the Support of the Freedom of ^ Mar- 

rintfs* 
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Great Britain: Without them we had been, & 
formerly, a Prey tor every petty Invader; and 
fhe flouriftiing Empire of Great-Brttain would be 
of no more confequence in Europe, than the petty 
Republick of Lucca in Italy. They make us 
dreaded abroad, and enable us to live in Plenty, 
nay in Luxury at Home. Every Man bred to tfts 
Sea is a Benefa&or to his Country, and adds new 
Strength and Riches to the Kingdom every Voy¬ 
age he makes. 

To make a common pra&ical Sailor, requires 
no more than a natural Inclination to the SeA* 
and a fturdy healthy ConftitutiSn $ but to make a 
Mariner, and one fit to manage a Ship, requires 
a good Deal of Sagacity ; they mutt have a Ge¬ 
nius for Figures, without which, it is rmpoflible 
to learn the Theory of Navigation, and to com* 
pleat them, ought to be taught Geography in 
all its Branches, and Aftronomy; and ought 
to have fome Knowledge of Drawing. 'This 
would enable them to give us the Bearings of 
Capes, and Head-Lands, with greater Propriety 
than is commonly done; and by their Means we 
might be fully fupplied with Draughts of Foreign 
Curiofities, which Travellers frequently omit: 
This might ferve much to their own Amufement, 
when Windbound in a Port, and enlarge the 
Means of Knowledge to the reft of Mankind. 

I am lorry to obferve fo tittle Care taken of the 
Education of our Youth, defign’d for the Sea ; I 
mean fuch as have a Profpedf of commanding 
Ships, either in the Government or Merchant Ser¬ 
vice : The Element on which they live, renders 
them rough and boifterous, which makes a pe> 
lite Education more neceflary to give them an 
early Byafs. Was a polite Behaviour join’d to that 
honeft Sincerity aiid focial Difpofition which is 
remarkable in the Enilijb Sailors, I. think they 

would 
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would not only be the moll ufeful Men in the 
Ifland, but by much the moft agreeable Compa¬ 
nions : For this Reafon, I would recommend it 
to Parent?, who are to breed their Sons to the 
Sea, to give them an early Tafte of Letters, es¬ 
pecially the European Tongue, which will be of 
great Service to their Bufinefs, as well as polifh 
their Manners; make them thorough Matters of 
Figures, Navigation, and in general a fmattering 
of every Branch of the Mathematicks; keep them 
conftantly at Drawing, and if they were taught 
feme Mufick it might prove an agreeable Amufe- 
ment to thofe who are fo many Hours, nay 
Months, debarr'd all Society but their Ship's 
Crew;, If I were not afraid of being laugh'd at, 

I flipuld recommend three or four Months Atten¬ 
dance at the Dancing School: Why a Gentle¬ 
man who is intrufted with a Cargo worth the Pur- 
chafe of a Barony in the Country fliould have a 
lefs genteel Education, than the 'Squire with his 
round unthinking Face, is a Myftery to me $ and 
I am perft&ded, that confidering how much Sai¬ 
lors are remov'd from Converfation, they have 
more need of the Advantages of Education than 
any other Clafs of Men whatfoever. The Wages 
of a Sailor is from Twenty Shillings to Three 
Pounds a Month, and Matters and Commanders 
proportionally higher, and differ according to 
the Burthen of the Veffels they are on Board. 

There are various Clafles of Mufical Inftru- Sect. 21 
ment-Makers, fome make Organs, which is the 0/ the 
beft Branch, others Spinets and Harpficords, and Mufick - 
others Violins and Flutes j the latter is of Kin - Infirumenu 
d red. to the Turner. Violins and Flutes of all Maker aud 
Sorts* are fold moflly in Mufic Shops, where Mufical - 
Songs, Sonnets, fcfr. are fet to Mufic or fold. Shop, 

The Organ and Spinet-Maker require a tolera- 

Y 3 blc 
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blc Genius and fome Strength, and earn from a 
Guinea to Thirty Shillings a Week; and the 
Violin and Spinet-Makers, not much fliort of 
that, if they are employ’d. The Mafters of 
Mufic- Shops are fuppos’d to underftand Mufic 
and Compofition, but few of them do more than 
the Names of the moft noted Mafters, which they 
have learn’d by Rote, and can fcarce hum a 
Tune in proper Time 5 but if they knew a little 
more before they fet up the Trade, both of the 
Theory and Pra&ice of Mufic, they would 
have a better Change to thrive: If they take Ap¬ 
prentices it is only to keep Shop, not to learn 
them any Thing relating to Mufic, and if they 
want a Book-Keeper, they may give from 
Twelve to Twenty Pounds a Year, and Board* 

S*eT. 22. This is a Clafs of Carpenters, or rather Join- 
Of the ers, who make only Handles for Planes us’d 
by the feveral Branches of Carpentry and Joinery 
Maktr, Bufinefs ; it requires no great Genius, but a mo¬ 
derate Shew of Strength ; a Lad may be bound 
about Fourteen, and his Wages, when out of his 
Time, that common to other Joiners* 

Sect. 23. In a Country where there are fo many Smoak- 
Of the ers, a Defcription of the Tobacco-Pipe is need- 
‘Tobacco. j c f s . ft [ s ma ^ e of a fine Clay, wrought very fine 
and form’d upon a Mould to the Shape we fee it 
Maker. and (hen baked in a Furnace; the Art 

has no great Myftery in it, and is more dirty 
than laborious, and but moderately profitable; a 
Journeyman earns from Ten to Fifteen Shillings 
a Week, and the few that are of them pretty 
conftantly employ’d; Fourteen or Fifteen is 
Time enough to bind a Lad, becaufe tho* the 
?ipe-Making is not immoderately laborious, yet 

their 
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their Strength is tried in carrying Pipes to the pub* 
lie Houfes in the City and Suburbs, 

This is a Tradefman compounded of the Smith Sect. 24. 
and Brazier, the Smith makes the Beams, which Beam and 
Is the niceft Part of the Branch ; and the Brazier Sca/e-Ma- 
the fmall Scales which are'adjufted to the Beam ; ***• 
they fell and make Weights of all Sorts, and the 
few that keep Shops of them make a very good 
Appearance, and give their Journeymen from 
Twelve to Twenty Shillings a Week. 

This is a Branch of the Carpenter Bufinefs, ® fCT * 2 $* 
and very laborious, but requires only a fteady zf *"* 
Hand; their Wages is from Half a Crown to^**^’ 
Three Shillings a Day, and more if they are paid 
by the Piece. 


The Watermen’s Bufinefs is to ply in fmall Sect. 26. 
Boats upon the River Thames, it is a laborious Of the 
Trade, and requires great Strength, and a robuft Water- 
Conftitution; a Lad ought to be at lead Fourteen man * 
before he is bound ; when he is out of his Timq, 
if he can purchafe a Boat, which Twelve or Fif¬ 
teen Pounds will do, he may earn, with moderate 
Application, from a Guinea to Thirty Shillings a 


This Clafs of Sailors are joined with the Water- Sect*. 27. 
men in one Company, and have with them the Of Light - 
indufive Priviledge of plying upon the River 
Barnes for Carriage of Goods and Paffengers; 
it requires as much Strength, if not more than a 
Waterman 5 and the Wages of a Journeyman is 
from Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 

This is only mentioned as the Name of a Com- Sect. 28 . 
papy of the City, not as a Trade, who takes Ap- of Wood- 
„ Y 4 prentices \ Mongers. 
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prentices; their Bufinefs is to deal in Fuel, for 
the Ufe of Bakers and private Families* 

Sect, ay; The Diamond Cutter is employed in cutting 
Of the thefe coftly Gems into what Figure the Jeweller 
Diamond % pleafes; it is done by the Help of an Engine and 
Cuttfr, Diamond Powder; the Mechanic Part of cut- 
and Lafim ting requires little Art, that depends upon the En- 
^jine entirely ; but his Skill confifts in determki- 
ing the Manner of cutting the Diamond, fo as 
to conceal its Flaws if it has any,,giving it its full 
Luftre, and cutting it in fuch Manner as it may 
make the greateft Shew. The Lapidary differs 
from him only in this, that he cuts Stones of lefs 
Value, and no Diamonds ; he works with an En¬ 
gine, conftru&edon the feme Principles /with the 
Diamond-Cutter, and like him ufes moftly the 
Powder of Diamonds for cutting or fa wing his 
Stones, and poiifhes with Emry and Putty: Nei¬ 
ther Branches are over and above laborious ; 
tho* tolerably profitable to the Matter; a Lad 
may be bound about Thirteen, and when out of 
his Time, can earn from Fifteen Shillings to a 
Guinea a Week, and more if he is in the Seal- 
Cutting Way; which Lapidaries frequently are 
concerned in, and execute their WqFk by the 
Help of an Engine peculiar to that Branch* 

Seet. ip. ^he Bufinefs of this black Fraternity is 

Of the * expreffed by their Name, and may be feen in 
Chimney* their Faces ; it is true they all take Apprentices^ 
$<weeptr. and the younger they are the better fit to cjimb 
up the Chimneys; but J would not t recommend 
my Friend to breed his Son to'this Trade^.tl^o* 
I Know fome Matters who live comfoft^bjy. I 
think this Branch is chiefly occupied by unhappy 
Pari(h Children, and may, for ought I know, be 
the greateft Nurfery fox Tyburn of zny Trade in 
Ingland. 

This 
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. r This Workman is a Dependant on the Cutler, Sect. 31, 
^and is employed in nothing but grinding down the Knife- 
Edges after he has forged it: Mott Cutlers have Grinder, 
$his done in their Uoufes, hut there are a few, 
who do their Work at Home at fo much a Doe- 
en; it requires no great Strength, and there are* 
but few Apprentices or Journeymen. 

The Innholder is a Branch of Bufinefs under- Sect. 3a; 
Hood as well in. the Country as in Town ; I do Of the 
not know that any of them take Apprentices, but Innholder ; 
as it Is a City Company, I afford them thefe few 
Lines by the bye. 

The Perfumer fells all Sorts of Waflies, Po- Sect. 33,' 
matums. Soap, Powder, Effences, and fome- Perfumer \ 
times Snuff and Tobacco, and is a tolerable 
dirty Bufinefs in making up their Ointments: 

They feldom take Apprentices, but employ La¬ 
bourers for the laborious Part of the Work ; 
they make a genteel Figure enough in Shop¬ 
keeping. 

They are employed in ftamping Stuffs fors«cT. 34; 
Houfhold Furniture, which is done by Heat, and Printer of 
a Brafs Roller, charged with the defigned Figures; Stuffs . 
it is a hot laborious Bufinefs abundantly profit¬ 
able to the Matter 5 the Journeymen earn from 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 

The laft Trade I fhall mention is the Under- SSct. 
taker, a Set of Men who live by Death, and Of the 
never care to appear but at the End of a Man’s Under - 
Life, they may then properly enough ferve to taker , 
bring up the Rear of our Traces j their Bufinefs 
is to watch Death, and to furnifh out the Fune¬ 
ral Solemnity, with as much Pomp and feigned 
Sorrow* as the Heirs or Succeffor of the Deceafed 

thufe 
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chufe to purchafe: They are a hard-hearted Ge¬ 
neration, and require more Money than Brains to 
conduct their Bufinefs; I know no one Qualifica¬ 
tion ’peculiarly neceffary to them, except it is a 
fteady, demure, and melancholy Countenance at 
Command: I do not know, that they take Ap¬ 
prentices in their Capacity as Undertakers, for 
they are generally Carpenters, or Herald-Pain¬ 
ters befides; and they only employ, as Journey¬ 
men, a Set of Men whom they have picked up, 
poffeffed of a fober Countenance, and a folemn 
melancholy Face, whom they pay at fo much a 
Jobb. 
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'^General Table of the Jeveral Trades 
mentioned in this Treatife. 

N. B. The Numbtri annexed to the Names in the fir ft Column 
denotes the Company to which that Trade belongs , and by re* 
curring to that Number in the Table of Incorporated Com¬ 
panies, Page 306, the Reader will find under what Name that 
Trade is incorporated . If no Number is annexed, it denotes that 
Trade to have Liberty to Bind and make Free with any of the 
Companies, as not being particularly bound to any. The Let ter L. - 
annexed to them, denotes the Company , to which that Trade 
belongs, to be a Livery •Company. Where the Letter L. is not 
annexed, it denotes that fuck Trade/men are only Freemen, and 
have no Vote at Elections of Members of P atliament % or Magt- 
firates for the City, 

Names of Trades . 

A. 

Anchor Smith, 40. L. 

Anvile Smith, 40. L. 

Apothecary, 58* L. 

Appraiser 
Architect 
Armourer, 22. L: 

Attorney 

Arrow Maker, 39. L. 

B. 

Baker, 19. L. 

Back Maker 
Barber, 17. L. 

Banker 

Basket Maker, 52 
Bellows Maker ' ^ * 

Bird-Cage Maker 
Black-fmith, fee Smith 
Blue Makers 
Block Makers 
Beugle Makers 
Bookfeller, 47. L. 

Bookbinder, 47. L. 


^ (^Lc\c\cs\(> 


Sums gi* Sums neceflary Hours of Jp 

yen with to. fee up as Working. ® 

an Ap- Walter. J? 

prentice. og 

fo to 10 /I5OO/02OOO uncertain 299 
5 to 20 50 to 500 6 to 8 181 

10 to too 50 to too uncertain 63 

50 to 2000 175 

* o 154 

15 /# 20 50 or upw, o to 8 241 

20to too too to 1000 uncertain 69 

241 

5 to to loo to 500 uncertain 275' 
5 to 10 50 to 300 6 to 6 264 

to 20 10 to 2CO 6 to 8 203 

50 /03OO 20000 ad lib . uncertain 294 
5 to 10 50 to 200 6/08 244 

5 to 10 10/0 loo 6 to S 244 

5 to 20 50 /s 300 6 to 8 245 

6/08 

5 /# 20 10© /0 500 6 to 8 262 

5 20 200 to 500 6 to 8 301 

to 10 6 to 8 151 

20/0100 500 /0 5000 8 to 8 128 

$ to to SP * 9 100 6^9 1 3 > 
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Names of Trades « I 

Boat Builder, 

Bodice Maker, 

Bowyers, 38. L. 

Box Maker, 

Bolt Smith, fee Smith 
Braziect 22. L. 

Brazier's Shop/eeBraz. 
Brick Maker, 

Bricklayer, 37. L. 

Bit Maker, 5 7.L. 

Bridle Cutter, 

Brewer, 15. L. 

Bru(h Maker, 

Broom Maker, 

Broker of Pawns, 

Broker on 'Change, 
Breeches Maker, 
Burniiher, 

Buckram Stiffener, 

Button maker of Mohair, 
-— of Silver and Gold, 
Button-mould Maker, 
Button-Ring Maker, 
Buckle-Maker for Shoes, 
——_ for Conches, 
Butcher, 24. Li. 
Bore-lace Maker, 

Bell Hanger, 

C, 

Carmen, 89. 

Calico Primer, 

Cabinet-Maker, 

Calendar, 

Caul Makers, 

Carver"of Hoofes, 

—— of Chairs, 

--- of Ship-work, 

of Frames, 
f— of Qpaches, 

Cap Makers, 

Card Makers, 


Sums gi¬ 

Sums necefTary 1 

Honrs of 

S? 

ven with" 

tO fet 

U F a? 

fforkifig 

w 

an Ap¬ 

Mailer. 



n? 

prentice. 




0% 

a 

f . 5 to 10 

100 /9 

300 

6 to 7 

3*3 


10 to 

5 ° 

7/98 

226 





241 

$ to 10 

20 /9 

IOO 

6/98 

^55 

3 to 20 

too to 

1000 

6 to 9 

*77 


100/9 

5.00 

6 to 6 

169 

5 10 20 

IOO /9 

1000' 

6 to 6 

158 

" 5 

50 to 

2co 

6 to 8 

2 35 

5 to 10 

50 /* 

*oo 

,6/98 

236 

50/e200 

2000 /910000 

uncertain 

265 

5/S 10 

50/9 

2ob 

6 to 8 

257 


10 to 

500 

6/99 

257 

5 /o 20 

500 to 

2000 

uncertain 

296 





296 

5 /9 10 

50 to 

200 

6 /9 8 

29$ 

5/9 1,0 



6/98 

*44 

5 /e 10 

50’ /9 

200 

6/«8 

176 


50 

I POO 

6 to S 

220 

5/9 10 

/9 

5 ° 

6 to S 

l 5 l 

/9 5 

10/9 

S° 

6 to 8 1 

219 


5/9 

10 

6 r? 8 

*S« 

5 /9 IQ 

10 to 

20 

6 log 

219 


5 " 

10 

6 to i 

232 

1/9 10 

29 to 

too 

uncertain 

281 

5/9 10 

50 /9 

200 

6/98 

150 





176 

to 5 

60 to 

IOO 

uncertain 

3*9 

20 to t oo 

200 to 

20Q0 

6 to $ 

116 

10 to ?0 

209 /9 

2000 

6 to 6 

1 7 l 


50 to 

IOO 

Uncertain 

262 





20.6 

rio to 20 

jqo/#_ 

. 500 

6 to 6 

164 

10 to 20 

50 /9 

200 

6 to 6 

* 7 * 

5/910 

50/9 

200 

by Tydes. 

299 

5 to 10 

50 /9 

IQ# 

6 to 8 

‘74 

5 to 20 1 

$0 to 

IOO 

6 to 6 

230 

5/910 

50 /9 

IOO 

6 to g 

ZlO 

T O /9 5O 

IOO /9 

500 

6 to 8 

116 
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Names of Trtides. 

Cart Wheelers, 
Carpenter of Hoafes,261 
— ■ ■■ 1 - of Ships, 
Carpet Maker, 

Carpet Weaver, 
Chandler Shop, 

'Change Broker, - 
Chymift, 

Child’s Coat Maker, 
Chafer, 

Chimney Sweeper, 
Chirurgical Inftrum. Ma 
Cheefemongers, 

China Shop, 

Chocolate Maker, 

Clock M, fee Watch M 
Clay Figure Makers, 
Cloth Workers, 12. L, 
Clog Makers, 

Coach Makers, 79. L. 

Harnefa Makers, 
— Carvers, 

, i ■ ■ Buckle Makers, 
-—Wheelers, 

Leather Currier 29. L 
Coller Make's, 

Comb Makers, 73, 
Coopers, 36. L. 

Copper Smiths, 22. L. 
Councilor at Law, 
Coffee Man. 

Colour Shops, 
Conveyancer, 

Cork Cut er, 

Cook, 35, L, 

Cutler, ih, L. 

—of Swords, i8« L. 
Confectioner, 

D. 

Divine, 

DiOillers, 74. L, 


Sums gi¬ 

Sums nccelTary 

Honrs of 

ven With 

to fet up as 

Working. 

an Appren¬ 
tice. 

Mafter. 

to to 20 

100 to 500 

6 to 6 

to to 20 

50 to 500 

6 fp 6 

0 

O 

100 fp 10000 

by Tydes . 

s to 10 

50 to 100 

6 /p 8 

5 ** 20 

50 to 500 

6 to ^ 

20 to 10© 

500 to 1000 

uncertain . 

5 * 30 

fP IOC 

6 to 9 

5 to JO 

20 /e 100 

6 to 8 

5 tp 5 ° 

50 /p 200 

6 /p 8 

5 ** 5 ° 

Too to 300 

7 to 10 

5 to too 

500 to 2000 

7 fp 8 

5 to 10 

50 /p 200 

6/09 

IO to 20 

too to 200 

6 to 8 

0 to 20 

500 /p 200c 

d /p 9 

5 to 10 

50 to 20c 

6 /p 9 

50 to 100 

500 fp 3000 

6 fp 6 

5 to 20 

100 to 200 

6 to 8 

to to 20 

JO /p 200 

6 fp 8 

to 5 

5 ic 

6 /p 8 

5 fc 10 

too fp £00 

. 6 f p 8 

. to to 20 

200 fp 100C 

<5 fp 8 

5 /p 10 

5O fp 200 

6 fp 8 

5 fp 10 

too to 30c 

6 fp 8 

IO tp 20 

200 to 5OC 

6 /p 8 

IO to 20 

100 to 1000 

6 to 6 

3 to 20 

200 tO IOOO 

7 to S 

JO to 100 


uncertain. 

5 /P 10 

50 to IOC 

6 to 8 

IO tv 20 

$0 fp IOC 

uncertain . 

5 fp 20 

50 fp 20c 

6 fp S 

5 fP 20 

too to 500 

6 fp 8 

10 /P 40 

too to JCO 

6 /p 8 

20 to 50 

500 /P $000 

uncertain 
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* T 3 

®s 

246 

*59 

299’ 

245 

z i s 

280 
296 

46 
22 6 

*45 

328 

* 3 * 

281 

188 

280 

1 39 

201 

22 ® 

229 

2 33 

230 
232 
230 

2 3 * 

247 
210 

2 43 

264 

73 

281 
105 

79 

256 

276 

238 

2 39 
278 

. 24 

265 


000 Ip 
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Names of Trades. 

Diamond Cu iter, 

Softer of the Civil Law, 
Dai gift** 

Dry Salters, 

Dyers of all forts, 
Drapers, fee Wollcn D 
£ • 

Earthen Ware Shop, 
Embroiderers, 48. L. 
Bnameler, 

Engine Maker, 
Engravers of Seals, &c 

— - of Copper Plates, 

Edge-Tool Makers, 

F. 

Paftors of Coals, 

Fan Makers* 84. 

Fan Painters, 

Farriers, 55. L. 

Platters, fee Wire Draw. 
Floor cloth Painter, fee P. 
File Maker, fee Smith* 
Pine Drawer, 
FiOimonger, 4 L. 

Fiiher man, 87. 
Fifli-hook Makers. 
Founders of Grates,) 3.L. 

:_of Coach Tyre, 

——of Sadlers Tyre, 
—of Printing Letters, 

— of Bells, &c. 

Fuller*, 

Fruiterers, 75. L. 

Fringe and Frog Makers, 
Frame Makers, 

Fletchers, fee Arrow M. 
Flax Drafter, 

Felt Maker, fee Hatter, 
Furrier fee Skinner, 
Fellmongers, 


Sums gi¬ 

Sums neceUfiry 

Hour* of 

cfc 

ven with 

to fee up as 

Working. 

3 

an Apprea 
tice. 

Miller. 

£ 

■8 

5 to 10 

ioe to zoo 

6 to 8 

328 

80 

20 to IOO 

500 to 2000 

uncertain 

62 

10 to 20 

100 to 500 

7 to $ 

262 

IO to 2C 

100 to 500 

6 to 8 

261 

O 

100 to 300 

7 f# 8 

188 

J to 10 

50 to 200 

6 to 8 

* 5 * 

1 0 to 20 

50 to 100 

6 8 

187 

10 to 20 

SOO to 2000 

d /* S 

248 

5 to 20 

to 10 

6/08 

109 

IO tO 20 

50 to 100 

6 to 8 

in 

5 to id 

50 to IOO 

6 /a 8 

240 

50 to IOC 

1 000 to 10000 

uncertain 

318 

5 t0 lc 

20 to 100 

6/08 

2 11 

5 to 20 


d fs 6 

211 

to 5 

50 to Ido 

5/08 

2 37 

' 4 * 

*45 

182 

5 /♦ 10 


6 /0 8 

'99 

10 to 2 c 

I 00 to 1000 
50 to toe 

uncertain 

uncertain 

z 79 

279 

5 to ic 

20 to IOC 

6 f 0 8 

*79 

10 to 2 C 

50 to 500 

d /0 8 

* 7 « 

* 3 * 

236 

321 

321 

to 5 

40 to 200 

6/08 

201 

5 to ic 

50 to 50c 

*4 to 8 
6/08 

2 74 

' 5 * 

5 to K 

50# 100 

6/08 

322 

5 to ic 

20 to 50 

6 to 6 

518 

S to 20 

VA 

0 

0 

s 

0 

8 

Daylight 

222 
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Sums s 

I- 1 

Sum noctflfrry 

Hours of 

Hamit if Traits. 

vtn with I 
in Appren- 1 

to let up as 
Matter. 

Working, 

r> 

t'icc. 




• 

u. 

Gardener, 70. 

S " 

10 

too to 

O 

O 

U"» 

Daylight. 

Gate Smith, fee Smith, 
Glafs Grinder, 

ti 

5 

50 to 

100 

6 to 8 

Glafs Sellers, 77. L. 

10 to 

20 

100 to 

500 

6 to 8 

Glaziers, 53. L. 

IO ti 

20 

100 to 

500 

6 to S 

Glovers, 62. L. 

S'* 

10 

50 to 

500 

6 to 9 

Gilders in Wood, 

5 to 

1 o' 

50 to 

200 

6/08 

—— in Metal, 

5 *• 

10 

50 ti 

100 

6 to 8 

Goldfmith, 5. Li 

20 ti 

5 ° 

500 to 3C00 

6 to 8 

Gold-Finders, 



50 to 

IOO 

6/08 

Gold Beaters, 

5 '* 

10 

50 to 

200 

6 to 8 ' 

Grocer, 2. L. 

20 to 

100 

300 to 

2000 

7 to 10 ; 

Gun Smith, 

Gold and Silver Wire* 

10 to 

20 

100 to 

1000 

S'* 9 

drawer,/ssWire-drawer 
Girdlers, 23. 

Ghth Weavers, 

i 

to 

5 

20 to 

5 ° 

6/08 

Glafs Blowers, 

Globe Makers,^Mathe¬ 
matical Inftr ament Mak. 
Grinders of Knives, fef c. 

to 

5 


i 

6/09 

Glafs Frame Makers, 

5 " 

10 

10 ti 

20 

6/08 

H. 





7 to 8 

Haberdalhers, 8. L. 

10 to 

5 ° 

100 to 

2000 

Hair Merchant, 

10 ti 

20 

100 to 

2000 

6/08 

Hatband Maker, 73. 
Hatter, 64. L. 

5 t0 

10 

100 to 

1000 

9 to 12 

Herald Painter /^Painter 
HolfterCafe Maker, 

5 *• 

10 

50 to 

100 

6/08 

Hoop Petticoat Maker, 

5 to 

20 

20 to 

IOO 

7 to 8 

Horners, 54. 

S'* 

10 

100 to 

500 

6/08 

Hot Prelfcri, 

5 to 

10 

5*0 to 

IOO 

6/09 

Hour-glafs Maker 

to 

5 

20 to 

5 ° 

<S /0 9 

HofierYShop. 

r 

20 tO 

200 

500 to 

5000 

7/08 

1. 

Jewellers, 

20 ti 

200 

100 to 

50001 

(S/08 

Joiners, 41. L. 

for Ship Work, 

10 to 

20 

100 to 

500 

1 

d to 8 

Infarer, or Under Writer 

50 to 

100 

I unlimited. 

7 to S 

Ironmonger, 10. L. 
Innholder, 32. L. 

30 to 

100 

wn 

O 

O 

2000 

i 



CO 

3 

»*d 

4 


*74 

165 

172 

16$ 


165 


223 

107 

144 

«♦* 

146 

147 
iSS 
242 


222 

237 

i 5 j 


528 
1 74 


199 

205 

211 

221 


*36 

211 

2 4 S 

201 

3z3 

2 IJ 


*43 

ufo 


299 

295 

*77 

329 
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Sums gi 

Sums niceflfyy 

Hours of 


ven with 

to fee op "at 

Working. 

jMuftttf of Trades. 

anAppren 

tic*/ 

Mafter. 


Jack-Smith, fee Smith. 
Iron Cooper, 

T 

5 to jo 

5® to too 

6/08 

Xj. 

Lace-Man, 

30 to io© 

( 000 to IOOOO 

7 /0 8 

Laft Maker, 

5 to 10 

5© to 100 

6 /o 9 

Lapidary, 

5 to 20 

50 to 506 

6/08 

Land-Surveyor, 

Leather Drejfer, 

5 to IO 

500 to 2000 

8 /o 8 

Leather CuUer, 

5 to 20 

300 to 500 

7 /0 8 

Leather Seller, 15. L. 

2Q to 50 

3 op to 2000 

iyay light 

Letter Founder* 

10/(7 20 

500 to .2000 

6/08 

Lighter Builder* 

5 to 10 

zoo to 1000 


Line* Draper, 

20 to JOO 

1000/0 5000 

8 to dark 

Lock-fmith, fee Smith, 
Long-bow-firing Mak.82 
Loom Maker, 

5/0 10 

5<Q to 200 

6 to 9 

Lorlaers, fee Bit Maker, 
Livery Lace W. fec Weav. 
M. 

Mafon, 30. L. 

f,tO 10 

» 

icp to 500 

6 to 6 

Mantua Maker. 

C to 20 

20 to IOO 

7 to % 

Mathematical Inflru. M. 

b 

2 

. 0 

H 

100 to i 000 

7/08 

Maltfler, 

Marchant of Timber, 

50 to 100 

500 to 5000 

1 oqo to 5000 

uncertain 

—of all Denomination?, 

50 to 300 

Unlimited • 

uncertain 

Metil Gilders, fee Gilders 
Milliners, 

5 to 20 

100/0 1000 

7 to 7 

Mill 1 Maker, ; 

5 to 10 

50 to 100 

i*° 5 

Miller, 

to 5 

100 to 30© 

uncertain 

Mill Wrights, 

5 to ! C 

50/0 200 

6 to 6 

Mercer, 1. L. 

30 to 200 

ioqo to 10000 

8/08 

Mu fie fans, 50. L. 

Mufical Inftru. M. 50.L. 

IO /0 20 

ico to 500 

6/08 

Muiick Shop, 

Money Scriveners, 

50 tO 200 

50 /<? 500 

uncertain . 

8 to 8 
uncertain ! 

Merchant T. fee Taylors 
Mariner, fee Sailors* 

Mop Maker?, 

jo/0 50 

6 to 8 

N. 

Net Maker, 

C to 20 

100 to 300 

8 /0 

Needle Makers, 79 

to s 

50 /0 i oo 

6/08 


ninitivaH hw C^OOOlt'* 


cn 

3 


u 

oS 

A 

Z65 


I46 

218 


327 

2 7 J 
ar 7 
21 7 
2 »j 

3 21 

323 


*83 

166 

241 

32i 


1 53 

*57 

227 

2 53 

267 

‘67 

286 

206 

322 

322 

322 

l 97 

89 

325 

325 

79 


25 8 

279 

2j6 


the TRADE S. 


Names of Trades. 

Notary Poblicka# 
Nurfery.nien. 

O. 

Orrlce Weaver. 

Optical Inftrument Mak 
Oil Shop. 

P. 

Packers. 

Falifado Smith, fee Smith 
Painters, properly fo, 2 S.L 

— of Drapery, 

—— of Coats of Arms, 

— of Coaches, 

——— of Houfes, 

—'of Floor Cloths, 

-—— of Ships, • 

—— of Fans, 

Pamphlet Sellers, 
Paper-hanging Printer, 
Paper Maker, 

Parchment Maker, 

Pariih Clerks, 

Paftry Cook, 

Patten Maker, 7 6. L. 
Pavioor, 36. 

Pawn Broker, 

Pattern Drawer, 
Phyfician, 

Printer of Books, 47. 

Pipe Maker, 78, 

Printer of CalliCo^rC.P, 
Printer of Stuffs, 

Print Seller, 

Plaifterer, 44. L. 

Plainer of Farts FigureM, 
Plumber, 31. L 
Plane Maker 26 L. 
Printer’s Smith, fee Smith 
Piece Broker, 

Pin Maker, 78 
Peruke Maker, fee Barber 
fatten, | 


Sums gi 

Sums neceflar) 

Hours c 

Ytn with 

to fet up a* 

Working. 

anAppren* 

Mafter. 

tict*. 

50 to 100 
» 0 to 20 

500 to 1000 


5 to 20 

100 to 1 ©00 

6 t§ $ 

20 to 30 

500 to 1000 

6 to 8 

40 to 70 

500 *0 1000 

7 te 10 

10 to 20 

300 /# 500 

uncertain* 

50 to 100 

i 

Daylight 

10*0 20 


Daylight 

10/0 20 


Daylight 

10/0 20 


Daylight 

5 to 10 

*0 too 

Daylight 

3 to 10 

50/0 200 

Daylight 

5 to 20 


byVydes. 

5/0 10 


Daylight 

5 to 20 

100/0 300 

7 to 8 

10/0 20 

IO0/0 20© 

6 to 8 

to 5 

50 to 100 

<5*9 

10/0 20 

100 to 300 

uncertain . 

S to IQ 

ICO/0 2 CO 

6/08 

to 5 


6 to 6 

10/0 20 

500 to 2000 

uncertain 

5 to 10 

to IOO 

7 *o 8 

5/0 40 

300 to 1000 

6 to 9 

to, 5 

20 to 30 

5/08 


100/0 300 

6/08 

ro to 20 

30 to 1000 

T t> 8 

5 to 10 

30/0 20c 

6 to 6 

1 0 to 20 

30 to 30c 

6 to 8 

10/0 20 

100/0 300 

6 /j 6 

5/0 10 

50/0 10c 

<6 to 8 

5/0 10 

30 to 200 
50 to 200 

6/09 

5 to 10 

z 1 

1000/940000 

* 

<S to 9 


337 

CO 


OQ 

n 

tz 

2 7 S 

'49 
281 


201 . 

94 

tor 
ioz 
to* 
103 
2 4 S 
2 99 
211 

' 3 * 

124 

126 

321 

321 

Z 7 g 

220 
169' 
296 
1 *5 
37 
120 

3*9 

\ll 

139 

189 

26 


20a 

256 


84 



33$ 


A T A BLE tf 



1 Sum* 1 

g ? - 

Snmsntceffary 


ven with 

to fet ub as 

Names of Trades. 

an Ap¬ 
prentice. 

. Maftcr. 

Poulterer, 24. 

S *° 

10 , 

20 to 200 

Pump Maker, * 

Porters, 90 . 

5 * 0 

20 

* 50 to 200 

Pewtercr, 16. L. 

Prodor of the Civil Law, 

20 to 

40 

300 to tooo 

Perfumer, 1 



106/0 200 





Quilter, 

n 

5 

to 100 

R. 




Pag Man, 



100/0 2000 

Refiner, 

10 to 

20 

500 to 2000 

Rivctter of Saddles, 

to 

5 

to 20 

Pope Maker, 

5 ^ 

10 

200/0 IOOO 

Robe Maker, 

5 to. 

lo 

JO /0 100 

S. 



Sadler, 25. 

Sailor, 

20 to 

30 

50 to 500 

Sail-Cloth Maker. 

5 to 

Ic 

100/0 2000 

Sail Maker, 

5 t0 

lo 

500 to IOOO 

Saw Maker, 40. L» 

5/0 

lo 

. 100-/0 200 

Sawyer, 

5 *o 

lo 


Salrimcn, 

\ 5 *o 

lo 

100/0 IOOO 

Screen Maker, 

5 *° 

20 

50 to 500 

Scmr Maker, 46. L. 

5/0 

IO 

20 tO 50 

Sc ivener, 45. L. 

Setter, fee Scourer. 

Scale Maker, 

to to 

2C 

I*Q ~/0 5OO 

Scourer,, 

Sergeant at Law, 

r 5*° 

IC 

t 

Seed Shop,, 

10 to 

20 

100 to 500 

Shce-Maker, 2 6\ L* 

5 '* 

20 

100 to JOO 

Sagreer-Cafe Maker. 1 

10 to 

20 

15 to 200 

Ship Builder, 59 . ' 

10 to 

5 C 

5OO tO 2000 

——Carpenter, 

to to 

* c 

unlimited. 

Silk Man, 77. 

20 to 100 

Silk Throwfter, 

Silk Spinder, 

/V 

5 

’ 430/0 3000 

Slop Shop, 

to 

5 


Spinner of Gold Slefy. 

5 *0 

10 

jo to 200 

—of Yarn for Sail-cloth. 

\ 5 *0 

10 

Smiths for Grates, 40.L. 

5 to 

ic 

jO /0 100 


Hours' of 
Working. 


uncertain . 

6 if 6 

uncertain . 

6 3 

7 to 8 

6/^3 


6/08 
6/08 
6 /0 8 
6/08 

6/08 


/0 8 
to 8 
/0 8 
to 8 

7 /0 
6/08 
6/08 


6 /0 8 
6/09 

7 /0 dark. 
6/08 
6 /0 8 

by Tydes. 

6 to 9 

6 /0 9 

6 to dark . 
6 /0 
6 #0 8 


A 


i 2 79 

2 47 

320 

320 

80 

3 2 9 

213 

258. 

i 45 

2 3 * 

299 
20 a 

23* 

3 2 3 

joe- 

300 
182 
327 
202 

*75 

182 

322 

32 7 

201 

73 

*75 

218 

255 

298 

299 
260 

260 

261 

301 

■ 4 * 

joo 

i»* 



frames of Trades, 


——for Jacks, 40. L. 


—for Anvila, 40. L. 

—*for Files, 40. L. 

•—Saw?, 40. L. 

•—for Spring Curtains# 
•—M Printer’s Work, ib 
—for Coach Tyre, 40. L, 
—for Guns, 40. L. 
Solicitor in Chancery, 
Spedlacle Maker, 40. 
Spangle and Beugle Mak 
Stirop Maker, 

Stationer, 47, L* 
Statuary, 

Stucco Worker, 

Stay Maker, 

Starch Maker, 86* 

Soap Boiler, 71, 

Snuff Shop, 

Sugar Baker, 

Surveyor of Land, 
Surgeon, 17, 

Snuff-Box Maker, 
Stocking Weaver, 65. L. 
Skinner, 6* L. 

T. 

Tap Ary Weavers, 
Taylor*, 7. L. 

Tallow Chandler, 20. L 
Tanner, 

TaffeJ Maker, 

Tea Shop, 

Thread Man, # > 

Thong Maker, f? 

Timber Merchant, I 
Tin-Man, 72. I 

Tweezer Maker, f 

Turner, 51. L. k 


T R A 

D E 

s;. 


Sums gi¬ 

iSumsneceflary 

Hour* of 

cn 

0 

ven with 

to let 

up as 

Working. 

0 

an Ap¬ 

Matter 

* 

ta 

prentice. 



' | 

OQ 

O 

ifo 10 

20 to 

50 

6/08 

16# 

10 to 20 

■ 50 to 

20p 

6 to 8 

179 

5 to 10 

IOO /0 

JOO 

6 /a- 8 

165 

, 5*010 

100/0 

500 

uncertain* 

299 

to 5 

20 tO 

IOO 

jS to 8 

181 

to 5 

50 /0 

IOO 

6 /0 8 

18* 

to 5 

50 to 

loo 

6/08 

iSz 

. 



< 

176* 

. 5 ft0 1 ° 

20 /0 

5 ° 

<5 /0 8 

176 

5 to 10 

ICO to 

500 

6/08 

23 z 

5 to 20 

5OO /0 

1000 

6/08 

242 





77 





2 53 


y/o 

10 

6 /0,8 

* 5 * 

5 to io 

20 to 

5 ° 

6/08 

2 3 * 

20 tO 30 

100 to 

20Q0 

7 to 8 

126 

. 10 to 50 

ICO to 

2030 

6 to 8 

136. 

10/0 20 

50 to 

5 00 

6 /0 dta’i. 

141 

5 to 10 

50 to 

200 

6/08 

224. 


500 to 

1000 


z6z 

100 /02OO 

2000 to 

5coo 

uncertain . 

263 

5/010 

50 to 

IOO 

7 /0 10 

2 74 

50/0100 

I ooo 1 to 

0 

0. 

0 

uncertain * 

272 





2 75 

20/0 100 



uncertain . 

47 

5 to 10 

20 (0 

IOO 

6 /0. 8 

144 

, 5 to 10 

IOO to 

500 

6/08 

214 

10 to 50 

100/0 

2000 

6/08 

222 

5 to 20 

100 to 

2000 

6 /0 8 

246 

5 /0*IO 

to 

500 

6 /0 8 

190 

10/0 20 

100 to 

200 

uncertain . 

27O 

5/0 IO 

100 to 

lOQp 

uncertain . 

216 

1 


6/08 

I5Z 




188 

' { |cu«. $o 



6/08 

213 

Vo >5 ; 


■ uo. 

,236 

ip /o 1 op 

io.oojp 


id7 

20; 


6/0 9 

‘83 

j fo W 

. 5 . 0/0 

IO$ 

6/08 

*44 

M 


50O 

6/09 

!*« 



34° 


A T A B L E, tic. 


Names of Trades. 


Turner of Ivory, 

—of Silver, &c. 

Tree Maker for Saddle*, 
Tobacconift, 
Tyre-Woman, 
TrunkMaker, 

U. 

Upholder, 49 L. 
Undertaker, 

Vintner, 11, L. 

Vellum Maker, 

Vinegar Maker, 

W. 

Wax Chandler, 21. L. 
Wax Figure Maker, 
Watch Maker, 69. 
—Movement Maker, 
Spring Maker, 

—— Chain Maker, 
**_Cafe, Cap, Z£c. M. 

— Fi niftier. 

Waterman, 

Weavers in general! 
Whip Maker, 
Whalebone-Man, 

Wire Drawer, 

Wool Stapler, 

Wool Comber, 

—Card Maker?, 
Woolfted Man, 

Wine Cooper! 

Wood Colter, 

Wood Monger, ^ 
Woollen Draper, 


Sum*- gi. 
ven w.th 
anAppren. 
tice. 


$ to 20 
5 to 20 
5 to 10 
}0 to IOO 


5 " 


10 


20 t $ 50 


IO to 
I o to 
10 to 

5 tQ 
5 10 


5 to 20 


5 to 20 
5 to 10 


5 to 20 
50 to 100 
5 to 1© 
5 to 10 


10 to 50 
5 to 10 


50 to 200 


SumsnccelTary 
to fet up as 
Matter. 


50 to 560 
50 to • 500 
20 to 50 
I 00 to £ OOO 


200 tO 5OO 


IOO to IOOO 
JO to 500 
100 to 500 

IOftf 20 

unlimited . 


100 to 
50 to 
50 /a 
10 

to 
to 

20 *<? 

50/0 
15/* 

I OO 

50 to 
too to 
IOO to 
(000 to 10000 

50 to ICO 
20 to 
IOO to 
IOO to 
50 to 


500 

aoo 

000 

20 

5 ° 

5 

50 

IOO 

29 

500 

IOO 

500 

200 


IOO 

200 

500 

IOO 


1000*0 5000 



VSEVlh 
BRJ-FAfl* 
NICVM J 


Hours of 
Working. 


6 to 8 


$ <0 8 
uncertain . 
uncertain. 


uficettain. 
6 to 8 
6 * 8 
6 S 
6 to 8 


6 to 8 
6 to 8 
uncertain . 
6 /o 8 
6/08 
6 fo 8 

6/08 


6 fo 8 
6 /o 9 
6/08 


6/08 


8 /o dot h. 


- -•—- • .• 


C/i 


0Q 


2 4.3 

HI 

235 

373 

209 

255 


i6g' 

329 

269 

321 

280 


270 

140 

250 
25c 
231 

251 
251 

J 2 7 

5 . 
230 
225 
*47 

1 99 

200 
200 
200 
268 
321 
3 2 7 

m 





Diniti7Prl hvvll 





































